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iquor  Advertising  Begins  with  Repeal; 
Hampered  by  State  Control  Tangles 

Rush  of  Copy  in  New  York,  Special  Sections  in  San  Francisco,  Lesser 
Amounts  Elsewhere — Newspapermen  Predict  Big  Linage  Coming 


tTAH  uncorked  a  new  brand  of 
'  newspaper  advertising  this  week 
’  ratifying  the  repeal  amendment,  but 
a  lot  of  states  the  glasses  were  down- 
tairs  in  the  prohibition  ashcan. 

In  a  numl^r  of  places  there  was  a 
h  of  liquor  advertising;  in  a  great 
ny  others  there  were  preliminary 
plashes;  while  in  still  other  localities 
newspapers  remained  as  dry  as  ever 
cept  for  beer  advertising.  This  omits 
nsideration  of  the  states  which  are 
efinitely  dry  and  planning  to  remain  so. 
Last  minute  confusion  over  laws  and 
icenses  delayed  or  prevented  advertising 
n  many  places.  Until  dealers  were  act- 
ally  in  business  and  ready  to  sell,  there 
•as  no  incentive  to  advertise.  Lack  of 
applies,  especially  of  imported  goods, 
, -as  another  hampering  influence. 
Dispatches  gathered  by  Editor  & 
UBLisuER  from  high  spots  throughout 
E  territory  open  to  liquor  selling  and 
vertising  indicated  that  New  York 
California  got  the  largest  amounts 
.  advertising  in  the  opening  days.  In 
an  Francisco  two  papers  ran  16-page 
ctions,  while  in  New  York  practically 
1  papers  shared  in  carrying  a  large 
rniber  of  advertisements,  of  which  a 
w  were  full-page  size. 

In  Chicago  two  newspapers  refused 
0  carry  liquor  advertising,  and  the 
ithers  reported  the  linage  was  much  be- 
w  that  which  accompanied  first  legal 
Jes  of  beer.  Milwaukee  kept  on  drink- 
fig  beer,  with  only  a  little  copy  for 
tronger  drinks.  In  such  cities  as  Bos¬ 
on,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Detroit,  and 
k.  Louis,  matters  were  held  up  by 
tniggles  to  complete  state  liquor  regu- 
Jtions.  In  New  Jersey  the  Governor 
retoed  a  control  law,  but  the  measure 
repassed  a  day  late  and  issuance  of 
ses  began. 

New  Orleans  reported  full-page  color 
vertising  for  liquor  by  a  drug  chain. 
The  present  survey  does  not  attempt 
cover  all  cities  where  liquor  advertis- 
appeared,  but  it  shows  enough  of  a 
ure  to  indjcate  pretty  plainly  that  as 
1  regulations  are  completed  and 
ers  begin  business  there  will  be  a 
amount  of  advertising.  Much  of 
first  copy  is  from  dealers,  hotels, 
otaurants,  and  such  firms,  which,  hav- 
announced  themselves,  may  have 
e  more  to  say  in  print.  But  with 
there  is  advertising  from  manufac- 
rs,  importers,  and  their  distributors 
ing  to  Develop  brand  preferences. 
Only  one  of  the  reports  which  follow 
■ntions  an  attempt  to  limit  advertising 
iie  permitting  sales.  Colorado  regu- 
ons  for  the  present  forbid  price  ad¬ 
vising,  permitting  only  trademark  and 
bare  description  of  the  goods  offered, 
ith  the  dealer’s  name  and  address.  This 
fsponds  to  the  advertising  proposals 
public  recently  in  the  name  of  John 
Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Federal  restrictions,  however,  con- 
■oed  to  make  it  necessary  for  publish- 
to  omit  liquor  advertising  from 
es  to  be  mailed  into  dry  territory. 

PcKtoffice  Department’s  statement 
this  is  given  elsewhere  on  this  page. 
Associated  Press  dispatch  Dec.  6 
ted  Representative  Mead  of  New 
ork,  chairman  of  the  House  Postoffice 
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Committee,  as  planning  to  seek  repeal 
of  the  Reed  amendment  when  Congress 
meets  again. 

An  interesting  angle  of  the  new  bev¬ 
erage  advertising  was  a  revival  of  beer 
copy,  designed  by  brewers  to  prevent 
their  products  from  being  forgotten  in 
the  general  concentration  on  hitherto 
illegal  liquors. 

Some  of  the  beer  advertising  an¬ 
nounced  that  alcoholic  content  had  been 
pushed  up  beyond  the  3.2  mark.  Other 
copy  hinted  at  this,  while  still  other 
advertising  announced  that  the  3.2  beer 
would  continue  on  sale,  accompanied  by 
stronger  brews  under  slightly  different 
labels,  so  that  the  public  might  take  its 
choice.  Pittsburgh,  Buffalo  and  Balti¬ 
more,  among  many  other  cities,  had 
large-sized  beer  advertisements. 

Other  advertising  covered  a  wide 
range,  from  cocktail  jackets  to  glass¬ 
ware,  and  from  recipe  books  to  offerings 
of  warehouse  space  for  wholesalers. 

Department  stores  will  play  a  large 
part  in  sale  of  liquor,  although  few 
were  able  to  open  liquor  departments 
on  the  first  day,  according  to  the  Na¬ 


tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 
Seven  hundred  stores  had  such  depart¬ 
ments  before  prohibition,  and  it  is 
thought  this  number  will  be  exceeded 
presently. 

National  Distillers  Corporation,  the 
largest  factor  in  domestic  liquor  busi¬ 
ness,  took  a  modest  part  in  the  opening 
days’  advertising.  A  subsidiary.  Na¬ 
tional  Straight  Whisky  Distributing 
Company,  52  William  street.  New 
York,  took  space  in  a  dozen  key  cities 
from  coast  to  coast  to  offer  a  limited 
amount  of  whisky  that  has  been  aging 
all  through  prohibition. 

Many  of  the  company’s  blends  are 
not  in  production  in  quantity  as  yet, 
it  is  explained,  but  the  corporation  is 
expected  to  advertise  aggressively  be¬ 
fore  Christmas.  Two  advertisements 
used  before  repeal  were  institutional  in 
nature.  Copy  is  placed  by  Erwin, 
Wasey  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Schenley  Distilling,  the  second  largest 
liquor  corporation,  placed  full-page 
copy  in  New  York  and  other  key  cities 
in  the  opening  days  ol  repeal,  listing 
brands  and  speaking  earnestly  "a 


STATES  OPEN  TO  ADVERTISING 


TWENTY-THREE  states  are  open 
to  liquor  advertising,  according  to  a 
tabulation  based  on  the  statement  of  the 
U.  S.  Post  Office  Department.  The 
list,  however,  includes  four  states  which 
prohibit  liquor  sales  and  four  states 
which  make  provision  for  local  option. 
In  one  state  the  kind  of  copy  is  regu¬ 
lated. 

The  states  are: 


Arizona  {Kansas  New  York 

California  {Kentucky  Oregon 

*Colorado  Louisiana  Pennsylvania 

tConnecticut  fMaryland  Rhode  Island 

Delaware  Massachusetts  {Washington 

Illinois  Nevada  Wisconsin 

Indiana  New  Jersey  {Wyoming 

{Iowa  {New  Mexico 

*Copy  subject  to  state  restrictions. 

{Local  option. 

{State  prohibits  liquor  sales. 

The  Post  Office  lists  five  states  as 
forbidding  solicitation  of  orders,  but  not 
advertising.  This,  it  is  thought  by  ad¬ 
vertising  men,  might  permit  mailing  of 
announcement  copy,  but  not  copy  which 
solicits  orders.  However,  these  states 
all  prohibit  liquor  sales ;  so  the  principal 
question  is  one  of  convenience  in  mailing. 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  Dec.  A — The  Post 
Office  Department  has  abandoned  its 
pre-prohibition  practice  of  attempting  to 
list  for  newspaper  publishers  all  the 
local  communities  of  the  country  to 
which  it  is  illegal  to  mail  advertisements 
of  liquor. 

Instead  the  department,  in  announc¬ 
ing  the  states  which  prohibit  solicita¬ 
tion  or  advertising  of  liquor,  stated  that 
“mailers  should  ascertain  from  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  states  having  local  option  the 
particular  communities  in  which  it  is 
unlawful  to  advertise  or  solicit  orders 
for  liquor.” 


New  York 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 


MasMchusetts  {Washington 
Nevada  Wisconsin 

New  Jersey  {Wyoming 
{New  Mexico 


The  department’s  announcement  of 
dry  territories  was  made  under  author¬ 
ity  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1917,  which 
forbids  the  mailing  of  any  advertise¬ 
ment  or  solicitation  of  any  order  for 
intoxicating  liquors  when  addressed  to 
any  point  in  any  state  or  territory  the 
laws  of  which  make  it  unlawful  to  ad¬ 
vertise  or  solicit  orders  for  such  liquors. 
This  is  commonly  called  the  Reed 
amendment. 

The  official  listing  of  states  made  by 
the  department  follows: 

“States  and  territories  the  laws  of 
which  prohibit  both  the  advertising  of 
and  solicitation  of  orders  for  intoxicat¬ 
ing  liquors: 

.Mabama  Maine  Oklahoma 

.Yjaska  Michigan  Puerto  Rico 

District  of  Mississippi  South  Carolina 

Columbia  Montana  Texas 

Florida  Nebraska  Virgin  Islands 

(leorgia  North  Carolina  Virginia 

Hawaii  North  Dakota  West  Virginia 

Idaho  Ohio 

“States  the  laws  of  which  prohibit 
advertising  but  do  not  refer  to  solici¬ 
tation  of  orders: 

Missouri  South  Dakota  L'tah 

“States  which  prohibit  solicitation  of 
orders : 

Arkansas  New  Hampshire  Vermont 

Minnesota  Tennessee 

“The  following  states  are  affected  as 
indicated: 

“Connecticut :  Prohibits  solicitation  of 
orders  in  towns  which  forbid  sale  of 
liquor  under  local  option  clause  of 
Liquor  Control  Act. 

“Delaware:  Prohibits  advertising  ex¬ 
cept  in  newspapers  or  other  peri^ical 
publications  or  by  radio. 

“Indiana:  Permits  solicitation  of  or¬ 
ders  by  holders  of  permits  issued  by 
State  Excise  Department. 

“The  following  States  have  statutes 
which  provide  for  local  option: 

Maryland  New  Mexico  Washington" 


heartening  word  about  quality.” 
Schenley,  it  is  stated,  intends  to  adver¬ 
tise  in  the  principal  cities  “whenever  it 
is  legal  and  wherever  Schenley  has 
distribution.’’  More  copy,  using  large 
space,  is  expected  before  Christmgs. 
Lord  &  Thomas,  New  York,  is  the 
agency. 

Park  &  Tilford,  the  first  corporation 
to  advertise  brands  and  prices  as  re¬ 
peal  approached,  was  not  in  the  papers. 
At  the  firm’s  advertising  agency,  Charles 
M.  Storm  Company,  New  York,  it  was 
explained  by  A.  E.  Storm  that  restric¬ 
tions  on  imports  had  left  the  Park  & 
Tilford  without  enough  supplies  for 
orders  already  on  hand.  When  sup¬ 
plies  are  available,  he  said,  there  will 
be  nation-wide  advertising. 

Many  New  York  hotels  and  restau¬ 
rants  advertised  they  were  prepared  to 
serve  wines  or  liquors,  and  some  ad¬ 
vertised  parties  for  repeal  celebrations. 
Many  advertised  that  there  will  be  no 
more  cover  charges  since  they  count 
on  sale  of  drinks  to  bring  up  the  size 
of  checks. 

An  unusual  advertisement  placed  by 
Newell-Emmett  Company,  New  York, 
for  White  Rock  table  water,  was  rushed 
into  Wednesday  afternoon  newspapers. 
It  was  composed  principally  of  “candid 
camera”  pictures  of  parties  held  the 
night  before  in  well-known  hotels,  show¬ 
ing  White  Rock  bottles  on  the  tables. 
The  copy  was  tied  in  with  the  White 
Rock  slogan  with  the  heading  “Last 
night  New  York  went  over  on  the 
alkaline  side.” 

One  full-page  advertisement  aji- 
nounced  opening  of  a  liquor  store  by 
John  David,  operator  of  a  chain  of 
men’s  clothing  stores.  Beside  listing 
brands  to  be  handled,  this  copy  repro¬ 
duced  an  editorial  from  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  quoting  Chairman 
Mulrooney  as  saying  that  the  State  Al¬ 
coholic  Beverage  Control  Board  hoped 
to  make  the  proprietor  of  a  liquor  store 
as  respectable  as  a  haberdasher. 

In  the  radio  field,  it  was  said  this 
week  that  chain  broadcasting  was  out  of 
the  picture  for  hard  liquors  «cept  to 
a  limited  extent,  because  the  big  chains 
include  stations  in  dry  territory.  Some 
radio  men,  however,  expect  spot  broad¬ 
casting  to  be  used  extensively,  predict¬ 
ing  that  most  stations  will  accept  liquor 
advertising  if  carefully  handled. 

The  wide  variety  of  advertising  stimu¬ 
lated  by  the  repeal  of  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  is  shown  by  the  following 
incomplete  list  of  advertised  goods  from 
the  New  York  newspapers,  in  addition 
to  those  already  mentioned : 

Mouquin’s  wine — Mouquin,  Inc.,  70  Wash- 
in^on  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y'. 

Cointreau  and  E.  Remy  Martin  brandy — 
Browne  Vintners  Co.,  distributors,  60  Wall 
Tower,  New  York. 

Rbeingold  Beer  and  Scotch  Ale — Liebmann 
Breweries,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

London  Tower  gin — Kienzler  DistilUng 
Corporation,  30-32  West  24th  Street,  New 
York. 

Old  Dutch  American  wines — Spitzer  Broth¬ 
ers,  Inc.,  importers  and  wholesalers,  80  Front 
Street,  New  York. 

Whiskies,  cordials  and  wines — Old  Rye  Dis¬ 
tributing  Company,  selling  agents,  1022 
Chanin  Building,  New  York. 

Wines — Pierre-Bonard,  Inc.,  601  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

Monogram  whisky — Albert  Kellermann  & 
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Son,  291_  Broadway,  New  York  (advertising 
for  distributors). 

Dewey’s  vintage  wines — H.  T.  Dewey  & 
Sons  Company  (retailers),  138  Fulton  Street, 
New  York. 

Piper -Heidsieck  champagne — Browne  Vint¬ 
ners  Company,  60  Wall  Tower,  New  York. 

White  Horse  whisky — Browne  Vintners 
Company,  New  York  and  San  Francisco. 

Fleischmann's  Dry  Gin — Fleischmann  Dis¬ 
tilling  Corporation-  Penn-Maryland  Company, 
sole  distributor.  New  York. 

Domestic  cbami»gne  and  burgundy  types 
wine — Vinvino  Winery,  473  West  Broadway, 
New  York. 

Wines  and  whiskies  for  cash  only — E.  L. 
S^llman  &  Co.,  Empire  State  Building,  New 
V  ork. 

Blackburn  Reserve  whisky — Edw.  Black¬ 
burn  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  25  Beaver  Street,  New 
York  (announcement  to  the  trade). 

Bosca  champagnes — Goggi  Brothers,  333 
Sixth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Champagne — Embassy  Products,  Inc.,  601 
West  26th  Street,  New  York  (distributors 
sought). 

Liquor  labels — Reklam  Printing  Company, 
New  York. 

Hoffman  ginger  ales,  etc. — Hoffman  Bever¬ 
age  Company,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Books  on  wines  and  other  beverages — 
Brentano’s  New  York;  Dutton's;  Gimbel’s. 

Repeal  celebration  parties,  wine  with  meals, 
etc. — Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  St.  Moritz  Ho¬ 
tel,  Hotel  Montclair,  Keen’s  English  Chop 
House.  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  Mayfair  House, 
Longcnamp’s  restaurants.  Hotel  Lexington, 
Hotd  New  Yorker,  Hotel  Plaza,  Hotel  Taft, 
Savoy-Plaza,  Ambassador  Hotel  and  many 
others.  (One  page  in  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  listed  80  restaurants  and  hotels 
under  the  heading  "Where  to  go  Repeal  Cele¬ 
bration  Nite.") 

Bottled  liquors,  with  brands  and  prices — 
Bloomingdale’s  department  store. 

Glassware  and  fine  wine  services — Tiffany 
4  Co.,  Fifth  Avenue  and  37th  Street;  also 
Ovington’^  Abercrombie  4  Fitch,  McCreery’s, 
Loeser’s,  Bloomingdale’a. 

Applejack — Laird  4  Co.,  Scobeyville,  N.  J. 

Wines  and  spirits — Godfrey  Preece,  whole¬ 
sale  Importer,  Westbury,  L.  I. 

WhlsIdes-^Brown-Fomian  Distillery  Com- 
Mny,  "Louisville  in  Kentucky,’’  Harry  W. 
Kane,  agent.  New  York. 

Schaefer  beer — F.  4  M.  Schaefer,  New 
York. 

Cocktail  jacket — Wallacb  Brothers,  men’s 
clothing.  New  York. 

Apollinaris  table  water — ApoUlnaris  Agency 
Company,  503  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Utica  Club  beer — Utica  Club  Sales  (^m- 
pan^  Brookijm,  New  York. 

Wines  and  liquors — Ira  J.  Shapiro,  whole¬ 
saler.  799  Broadway,  New  York. 

Glasm,  shakers,  decanters,  etc.  (full  page), 
Bloomingdale’s  department  store.  New  York. 

Champagne  toe  cream — Reid’s  ice  cream. 

Instruction  in  mixing  drinks  and  serving 
wine — Gimbel’s  department  store. 

Bottled  liquors — Namm  department  store, 
Brooklyn. 

Tea  and  cocktail  wagms — Glmbel’s. 

Champagne  and  whisky — Foreign  Vintages. 
Inc.,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York. 

Steel  wine  and  liquor  cabinets — Universal 
Fixture  Corporation,  135  West  23d  Street, 
New  York. 

Common  stock  in  Brown-Forman  Distillery 
Corporation — Hallgarten  4  (^.,  New  York. 

Dewar’s  and  Haig  4  Haig  whisky — Somer¬ 
set  Importers,  Ltd.,  230  Park  .\venue.  New 
York. 

Wines  and  _  liquors— Hearn’s  department 
store  (announcing  that  a  straw  vote  among 
thousands  of  customers_ resulted  in  a  10-to-l 
vote  in  favor  of  liquor  sale  by  Hearn’s.) 

Rum,  gin  and  other  liquors — Distillers 
Products  (^rporation,  Harborside  Terminal, 
Unit  No.  1,  Jersey  (Tity,  N.  J. 

Graves’  |(in — Austin,  Nichols  4  Co.,  gen¬ 
eral  distributors  for  metropolitan  area. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 

Whiskies  (copy  addressed  to  licensed  deal¬ 
ers) — Colonial  Dfstitling  and  Distributing 
^r^ration,  390  Greenwich  Street,  New 

Sherry’s  (^hateau  wines  (copy  addressed  to 
the  trade:  distributors  and  wholesalers  sought 
outside  New  York) — Chateau  Brands,  Inc., 
250  Park  .Avenue,  New  York. 

Following  are  reports  from  the  vari¬ 
ous  states  on  liquor  advertising: 

ARIZONA 

(By  telegraph  to  Eoiroa  4  PtraLiSRsa) 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Dec.  5— Repeal  ob¬ 
servance  here  was  orderly.  Shortly 
after  repeal  fifty  licenses  were  issued 
to  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  by  the 
State  Tax  Commission. 

^  There  is  no  state  legal  bar  against 
liquor  advertising  in  Arizona. 

Hovwver,  the  Aricona  Republic  and 
Phoenix  Gazette  follow  a  policy  of  not 
accepting  liquor  advertising  other  than 
for  beer.  Restaurants  carried  adver¬ 
tisements  relative  to  the  celebration  of 
repeal,  but  this  was  not  allowed  to  be 
the  main  feature  of  advertisements,  and 
no  mention  of  liquor  was  permitted. 

If  the  Federal  law  is  repealed  pro¬ 
hibiting  mailing  of  liquor  advertising 
into  dry  states,  the  Renublic  and  Ga¬ 
zette  will  allow  incidental  mention  of 
liquors  in  drug  store,  hotel,  restaurant 
advertising,  and  so  on. 


CAUFORNIA 

(By  telegraph  to  Eoirot  4  Publisrex) 
San  Francisco,  Dec.  6— The  San 
Francisco  Call-Bulletin  issued  a  six¬ 


teen-page  repeal  edition  last  evening 
head^  “The  Dawn  of  a  New  Hospital¬ 
ity,"  including  full-page  wines  and 
liquor  copy  from  City  of  Paris  depart¬ 
ment  store,  and  also  featuring  glassware 
and  other  hospitality  aids. 

The  Chronicle  issued  a  sixteen-page 
special  edition  today,  dedicated  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  wine  industry,  with  authoritative 
articles  on  its  history  and  traditions. 
Advertisements  reproduced  bottles  of 
famous  wineries. 

The  Examiner  featured  four  pages  to¬ 
day  and  had  84  inches  yesterday.  The 
News  carried  35  columns  in  the  last  two 
days.  Oakland  Tribune  had  a  page  of 
holiday  liquors  this  evening.  Oakland 
Post-Inquirer  no  special  treatment. 

Consensus  of  advertising  agency 
heads  and  newspaper  advertising  execu¬ 
tives  is  that  combined  advertising  total 
of  wines  and  liquors  should  produce 
considerably  more  linage  than  beer  last 
spring — perhaps  50  per  cent  more  ad¬ 
vertising  for  about  a  month,  then  settle 
down  to  long  pull  schedules.  They  feel 
wines  and  liquors  must  use  an  educa¬ 
tional  program  for  the  younger  genera¬ 
tion  who  will  do  bulk  of  drinking  and 
who  are  unacquainted  with  quality  and 
brand  distinctions  of  pre-prohibition 
days. 

California  wine  industry  represents 
an  enormous  investment  with  consider¬ 
able  possibilities  for  national  advertis¬ 
ing.  However,  too  much  must  not  be 
expected  until  the  industry  adjusts  itself 
to  new  marketing  conditions  and  vary¬ 
ing  liquor  restrictions.  Harry  Cadow, 
secretary  of  the  California  Wine  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Association  and  Grape  Growers’ 
League,  states  that  {Noposed  California 
wine  industry  advertising  program  will 
not  be  ready  for  an  indefinite  period. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Dec.  11 — New  York  State  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors,  meeting, 
Buffalo. 

Dec.  16 — ^The  Silurians,  dinner. 
Hotel  Lafayette,  New  York. 


Walter  Pfaffenberger,  assistant  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Times,  thinks 
hard  liquor  copy  will  simmer  down,  but 
that  beer  will  keep  up.  He  expects  wine 
copy  to  come  back  strong. 

Elliott  Hensel  of  the  Post-Record  be¬ 
lieves  the  situation  is  much  the  same 
as  that  of  beer;  there  will  be  two  or 
three  good  local  accounts,  but  it  will 
be  six  months  or  more  before  any  ap¬ 
preciable  volume  develops. 

The  Times  will  not  accept  hard  liquor 
copy,  but  takes  beer  and  wine.  Holly¬ 
wood  Citizen-News  will  not  handle  any¬ 
thing  except  in  retail  store  advertise¬ 
ments.  Monday  Ralph’s  Grovery,  large 
chain  store,  ran  a  12-inch  announce¬ 
ment  in  their  102-inch  ad  that  they  will 
handle  no  liquor  at  all.  Previously 
they  sold  beer. 


(By  telegraph  to  Editob  4  Publisreb) 

Los  Angeles,  Dec.  6— Two  factors 
are  holding  liquor  copy  somewhat  be¬ 
low  expectaticms,  now  that  repeal  is  ac¬ 
complished.  One  is  that  distributors 
and  wholesalers  are  swamped  with  or¬ 
ders  and  are  of  the  opinion  that  brand 
advertising  won’t  be  necessary  for  some 
time.  The  other  is  the  California  law 
which  provides  that  only  beer  and  wine 
may  be  sold  with  meals.  The  latter  is 
practically  the  situation  which  prevailed 
between  legalization  of  beer  and  repeal. 

Despite  this,  the  six  metropolitan 
papers  ran  1,022  inches  of  copy  Monday, 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  with  Hearst’s 
Examiner  and  Herald  &  Express 
dividing  835  inches  between  them.  Bulk 
of  copy  was  from  manufacturers  and 
distributors  appealing  to  retail  dealers. 
Seventy  inches  announced  repeal  cele¬ 
brations  in  cafes,  and  slightly  more  than 
50  inches  was  from  retail  stores. 

S.  P.  Bartlett  of  the  Examiner  feels 
the  situation  is  encouraging  and  be¬ 
lieves  a  lot  of  copy  coming  and  that 
it  will  be  heavy  from  the  start.  There 
is  much  more  copy  now  than  when  beer 
was  legalized,  he  says.  William  Powell 
of  the  Illustrated  Daily  News  looks  for 
big  increase,  possibly  by  the  end  of  this 
week,  and  still  more  before  the  month  is 
over. 


CONNECTICUT 

(By  telegraph  to  Editob  4  Publisreb) 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  Dec.  7 — Be¬ 
cause  of  the  small  supply  of  liquor 
available,  Connecticut  newspapers  have 
not  yet  reaped  much  of  a  reward  in  the 
way  of  advertising  by  distilleries  and 
package  stores.  Regulations  drawn  up 
by  the  State  Liquor  Commission  have 
also  complicated  the  situation,  with  drug 
stores  and  hotels  joining  in  a  petition 
to  (jovemor  Wilbur  Cross  for  a  special 
session  of  the  legislature  to  revise  the 
laws. 

The  newspapers  exp^t  a  marked  in¬ 
crease  in  liquor  advertising  in  the  next 
few  days  when  large  shipments  from 
.\'ew  York  are  completed. 


COLORADO 

(By  telegraph  to  Editob  4  Pubusrbb) 

Denver,  Dec.  6. — Volume  of  liquor 
and  wine  advertising  thus  far  in  Colo¬ 
rado  newspapers  has  been  disappointing, 
but  advertising  men  see  big  days  in 
near  future. 

Liquor  situation  here  is  more  or  less 
up  in  the  air  due  to  the  probability  of 
revision  of  the  state  liquor  laws.  The 
rush  for  licenses  is  not  comparable  to 
that  which  followed  legalization  of  3.2 
beer. 

Many  who  want  to  enter  the  liquor 
business  are  sitting  on  sidelines  waiting 
for  a  definite  decision  on  suggested  re¬ 
vision  of  state  laws.  There  is  growing 
opposition  to  section  of  the  present  code 
prohibiting  sale  of  hard  liquors  in  restau¬ 
rants  and  hotel  dining  rooms. 

The  first  day  after  repeal  State  Treas¬ 
urer  Bedford  issued  only  eleven  whole¬ 
sale  liquor  licenses,  eighteen  retail 
liquor  store  licenses,  sixteen  restaurant 
licenses.  The  latter  permit  serving  of 
wine  and  beer  of  higher  alcoholic  con¬ 
tent. 

Only  half  a  dozen  carloads  of  bonded 
whisky  were  reported  in  Denver  ware¬ 
houses  Dec.  6,  and  dealers  reported  dif- 
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ficulty  in  getting  promises  of  furtbe 
early  deliveries. 

While  there  is  no  state  law  regaij 
ing  newspaper  liquor  advertising,  Stu 
Treasurer  Bedford,  by  authority  of  d 
state  liquor  code,  has  outlined  rathe 
strict  regulations. 

Prices  of  liquor  or  wines  may  noth 
quoted  in  newspaper,  radio  or  magaza 
advertising,  Buford  ruled.  Such 
vertising  may  contain  only  the  nan 
and  address  of  dealer  or  manufacture 
trade  mark  and  other  similar  matte 
and  “a  description  in  the  simplest  ter® 
of  the  articles  dealt  in.” 

Advertising  men  say  the  postofficiPost 
rulings  at  Washington  serve  further  ||Newsi 
complicate  matters. 
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DELAWARE 

(Special  to  Editob  4  Publisreb) 
Wilmington,  Del.,  Dec.  6. — To...,, 
the  first  day  of  legalized  liquor,  foui 
little  newspaper  or  other  kind  of  liq«  Post 
advertising  in  this  state.  The  IVihiiini  street, 
ton  Alorning  News  and  the  IVilmingk 
Evening  Journal — Every  Evening,  th 
only  dailies  in  Delaware,  each  todj  undw 
carried  about  two  columns  of  beer  ai  issued 
vertisement;  also  a  sprinkling  of  hod  will  1 
and  tap  room  ads,  which,  however,  inaj  chang 
no  reference  to  what  might  be  had  d  not  y 
drink,  stressing  music  and  dancii^  McD( 
Some  liquor  advertising,  it  is  learnd  paper 
is  being  offered  the  local  papers  am  Mr 
will  be  carried.  The  volume  cannot  hi  editor 
estimated.  Jr.,  w 

The  advertising  of  3.2  per  cent  bte  contii 
has  not  been  extensive.  Many  such  ah  Tb 
have  been  carried  since  that  beer  wi  nounc 
legal  in  Delaware,  but  mostly  in  stnal  eral 
space  and  taking  the  rim  of  the  papen  Mr 
Under  the  Delaware  Liquor  Contn  men 
Law,  enacted  last  April,  the  advertii  acqui 
ing  of  alcoholic  liquor  is  permitted  i  the  e 
Delaware  only  in  newspapers  aa  ferre; 
periodicals  and  by  radio.  Vinous  liqua  Curti 
and  beer  can  be  advertised  on  bil  leani 
boards,  but  only  in  Wilmington  and  i  cash 
conformity  with  local  billboard  regul  borhe 
tions.  Mr 

-  the  s 

ILUNOIS  Tues 

(Special  to  Editob  4  Pubusrbb) 
Chicago,  Dec.  5 — Aside  from  adveiioho' 
tising  of  hotels,  restaurants,  night  cluli-'^.. 
department  stores  and  local  retailers 


“accessories  before  the  fact,’’  compaiy'’* 
tively  little  liquor  copy  appeared  todK 


local  newsi»pers,  with  no  large  v«^’‘'- 
ume  from  distillers  expected  in  the 


future,  according  to  comments  of  newf*^^®’”’ 
paper  advertising  managers.  Icomf 

With  the  Chicago  Tribune  and 

tir/inn  hi nnt  arr^wntincr  haWrlnC 


Chicago  Daily  News  not  accepting  hai 
liquor  advertising,  distillers  and  the 
representatives  are  confining  their  ai 


Post 

u-as 

othei 


vertisements  to  the  Chicago  Herald 
Examiner,  Chicago  American  and  Ch 
cago  Daily  Times.  To  date  the  amoui 
of  liquor  copy  does  not  begin  to  con 
pare  with  that  placed  by  the  brewei  J 
with  the  return  of  beer  last  April. 

No  great  amount  of  distiller  advei 
tising  is  expected  until  liquor  produced 
have  perfected  their  sales  organization!'**''^ 
accor^ng  to  William  Murphy,  Heral| 
and  Examiner  advertising  director. 

William  McNamee,  American  advi 
tising  director,  feels  that  distillers  wfl 
be  cautious  in  their  advertising  expe|| 
ditures  until  they  have  been  given 
opportunity  to  test  the  consumer 
sponse  for  hard  liquors.  The  pres^ 
prices  may  keep  many  people  from  buf 
ing  liquors,  wines  and  whiskies,  stat8 
Mr.  McNamee,  who  believes  that  n^ 
drinkers  will  continue  to  buy  straigi 
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alcohol  and  make  their  own  liquolare 


Public  taste  for  wines  is  undeterminq 
in  this  country,  he  pointed  out, 

Leo  Abrams  of  the  Dally  Times  all 
expressed  doubt  as  to  any  large  amoi 
of  national  advertising  from  distill 
and  wine  distributors  until  the  mattd 


of  state  liquor  control  is  definitely  41'^ 


termined. 

All  of  the  Chicago  papers  carried 
large  volume  of  hotel  and  restau^ 
copy  today  the  Herald  and  Examin#' 
had  a  double-page  spread,  listing  hotel' 
night  clubs  and  taverns  under  the  heaft  J* 
ing :  “Make  Repeal  a  Real  and  Glorio4“'^''^ 
Celebration.’’  ■  ^ 

(Continued  on  page  31) 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  December  9,  1933 


N.  Y.  EVENING  POST  SOLD  TO  J.  D.  STERN 

Philadelphia  and  Camden  Publisher  Enters  Metropolis  to  Operate  Liberal  Six-Day  Paper — 
Bought  Stock  From  Curtis-Martin  In  Dramatic  Deal,  Averting  Suspension 

The  New  York  Evening  Post,  and  said  he  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  first  baby  arrived  before  she  could  fin-  Early  in  the  administration  of  Presi- 
founded  by  Alexander  Hamilton  in  newspaper  publishers  to  sign  up  under  ish  school  and  receive  a  degree.  dput  Pierce  the  Post  turned  from  its 


1  founded  by  Alexander  Hamilton  in 
ISOl,  has  been  purchased  from  its  pres¬ 
ent  owners,  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  Inc.,  and  from  the  Curtis-Martin 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  by  J.  David  Stern, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Philadelphia 
Record,  and  of  the  Camden  (N.  J.) 
Courier  and  Post.  The  deal  was  nego¬ 
tiated  by  Albert  M.  Greenfield  &  Co., 
of  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

Included  in  the  purchase  is  the  modern 
Post  building  and  plant  at  75  West 
street,  considered  one  of  the  finest  news¬ 
paper  plants  in  the  country. 

The  first  number  of  the  newspaper 
under  Mr.  Stem’s  ownership  will  be 
issued  on  Monday.  Whether  the  Post 
will  keep  its  present  tabloid  format  or 
change  to  standard  newspaper  size  has 
not  yet  been  decided.  The  George  A. 
McDevitt  Company  will  represent  the 
paper  nationally. 

Mr.  Stern  will  assume  the  duties  of 
tdhor  and  publisher.  Harry  B.  Nason, 
Jr.,  who  has  been  acting  as  editor,  will 
continue  as  acting  editor. 

The  sale  of  the  newspaper  was  an¬ 
nounced  Thursday  evening,  after  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  of  conflicting  rumors. 

Mr.  Stern,  meeting  with  newspaper¬ 
men  at  the  Post  building,  said  he  had 
acquired  all  the  stock  of  the  paper  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  block  of  pre¬ 
ferred  non-voting  stock  held  by  the 
Curtis-Martin  Newspapers.  It  was 
learned  that  Mr.  Stern  had  made  a 
cash  payment  on  the  stock  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  $300,000. 

Mr.  Stern  told  a  dramatic  story  of 
the  sale  of  the  stock.  He  said  that  on 
Tuesday  a  notice  of  suspension  was 
prepared  to  be  inserted  in  the  Post  the 
tollowing  day.  The  Post  owners,  he 
said,  had  certified  checks  from  “certain 
evening  newspapers  in  New  York’’  for 
tlie  scrapping  of  the  property.  The 
negotiations  for  the  sale  of  ^e  paper  to 
Mr.  Stem  were  made,  Mr.  Stern  said, 
IS  John  C.  Martin,  head  of  the  Curtis- 
Marlin  Newspapers,  was  on  his  way  to 
complete  the  deal  with  the  “certain 
newspapers’’  and  kill  the  newspaper. 
The  newspapers  involved  were  not 
named.  Mr.  Martin  declined  to  com¬ 
ment  on  the  sale. 

Mr.  Stern  said  he  was  not  prepared 
to  give  details  of  the  transaction,  nor 
tell  the  exact  amount  involved.  Al¬ 
though  Mr.  Stern  has  been  often  named 
in  the  recent  rumors  regarding  the 
Post,  he  had  at  times  denied  that  he 
was  negotiating  for  its  purchase.  Many 
other  names  of  prospective  purchasers 
were  mentioned  in  the  rumors. 

It  was  learned  that  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle  was  an  active  bidder  for  the  Post 
up  until  Wednesday  afternoon,  and  had 
the  deal  gone  through  would  have  is- 
snel  the  Post  from  its  plant  in  Brooklyn. 

The  Post,  under  his  management, 
Mr.  Stern  said,  would  be  independent 
in  politics,  thus  shattering  the  Repub¬ 
lican  tradition  the  Post  has  followed 
for  many  years. 

He  said  his  present  papers — the  Post 
is  the  seventh  he  has  owned,  he  said — 
are  supporting  President  Roosevelt  as 
a  great  liberal  leader,  and  not  because 
he  is  a  Democrat.  TTie  publisher  also 
oxpressed  admiration  for  New  York’s 
mayor-elect,  Fiorello  LaGuardia,  as  a 
liberal. 

He  said  he  hoped  to  devote  a  good 
part  of  his  time  to  the  Post.  His  home  is 
in  East  Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  and  he  can 
fly  to  New  York  in  25  minutes  and  be  in 
the  office  in  35  minutes,  so  he  did  not 
feel  he  would  be  handicapped  by  dis¬ 
tance. 

It  was  stated  that  the  Post  employed 
tween  650  and  700  men  and  women. 
Answering  questions  by  reporters,' 
Mr.  Stern  said  he  was  in  favor  of  a 
flve-day  week  in  editorial  departments 
«  elsewhere  throughout  the  newspaper, 


and  said  he  was  one  of  the  first  of  the 
newspaper  publishers  to  sign  up  under 
the  President’s  Re-employment  Agree¬ 
ment.  He  expressed  sympathy  for  the 
guild  movement,  saying  that  it  was 
especially  beneficial  to  reporters  in  the 
lower  wage-scale  brackets.  Complete 


first  baby  arrived  before  she  could  fin¬ 
ish  school  and  receive  a  degree. 

With  her  encouragement  he  forsook 
law  for  journalism,  became  a  reporter 
for  the  Philadelphia  Ledger,  owned  by 
the  Curtis  family  group  from  which  he 
has  purchased  the  Post,  and  was  fired 


J.  David  Stern 


unionization,  he  said,  was  in  his  opinion 
necessary  for  success  under  the  NRA. 

He  told  the  newspapermen  that  he 
hoped  to  make  the  Post  a  “newspaper¬ 
man’s  newspaper,”  because  he  felt  that 
if  newspapermen  writers  like  the  paper, 
the  public  would  also  respond  to  it. 

After  days  of  conflicting  rumors, 
newspapermen  were  asked  to  be  at  the 
Post  at  6:30  p.  m.  Thursday  to  receive 
the  announcement  of  the  sale.  They 
gathered  in  the  editorial  department 
when  they  found  it  was  necessary  to 
wait  a  while.  Post  reporters  and  desk 
men  were  finishing  up  the  day’s  work. 
They  did  not  know  whether  they  would 
have  a  job  the  next  day. 

Suddenly  one  reporter  entered  with 
a  “handout”  about  the  sale.  He  said 
it  had  been  received  at  his  office. 
Another  reporter  borrowed  it  and 
started  to  read  part  of  it  over  the  tele¬ 
phone  to  his  office.  The  Post  men  sur¬ 
rounded  him  to  listen.  The  tension  re¬ 
laxed  when  the  reporter  read:  “No 
changes  are  contemplated  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  in  the  personnel  of  the  paper.” 

As  a  Philadelphia  publisher  Mr.  Stern 
not  only  made  a  lone  fight  in  a  city  of 
two  million  people  against  Vare  and  the 
organization  which  held  Philadelphia  in 
its  grip,  but  also  championed  labor  in 
its  campaign  against  the  Milk  Trust, 
which  was  underpaying  dairymen  and 
overcharging  the  city,  and  he  took  the 
public’s  side  on  public  utilities  and 
financial  operations. 

He  came  out  for  Franklin  D.  Roose¬ 
velt  long  before  it  seemed  possible  that 
he  could  win  the  Democratic  nomination 
for  the  Presidency,  he  was  accused  of 
economic  heresy  when  he  urged  the 
President  to  go  off  the  gold  standard, 
and  his  Record  was  a  Blue  Eagle  news¬ 
paper  in  practice  even  before  the  New 
Deal  got  under  way. 

Mr.  Stern  is  a  Philadelphia  man,  the 
son  of  David  and  Sophie  Muhr  Stem. 
He  attended  William  Penn  Charter 
School  and  took  an  academic  degree  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1906 
and  a  law  degree  in  1909,  after  a  year 
of  study  in  Berlin.  While  still  a  law 
student  he  married  Miss  Juliet  Lit,  a 
sophomore  at  Bryn  Mawr,  and  their 


because  he  tried  to  tell  the  editor  how 
to  run  the  paper.  Later  he  was  on  the 
old  Neiv  York  Globe. 

In  1911  he  borrowed  $1,500  and  in¬ 
vested  in  a  newspaper  at  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  J.  He  defeated  a  political 
candidate  favored  by  a  wealthy  phar¬ 
maceutical  house,  which  then  bought  the 
paper  from  him  for  $25,000.  By  auto¬ 
mobile  he  and  his  wife  next  set  out  to 
looking  for  another  newspaper  to  buy. 
He  bought  two  at  Springfield.  Ill.,  pay¬ 
ing  $15,000  altogether  and  in  four  years 
sold  for  a  profit. 

Camden  was  next.  He  bought  the 
Evening  Courier  and  several  years 
later  added  the  Morning  Post 
It  has  been  reported  that  he  spent 
$500,000  in  Camden  before  he  succeeded. 
He  fought  Senator  David  Baird,  over¬ 
threw  the  Baird  jwlitical  despotism  and 
promoted  a  commission  form  of  govern¬ 
ment.  He  also  campaigned  successfully 
for  the  clearing  of  slums,  the  laying  out 
of  parks  and  construction  of  highways 
and  hospitals  and  a  bridge  to  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stern  have  four  chil¬ 
dren. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  was 
founded  by  Alexander  Hamilton  and 
his  associates  in  1801  as  the  main  jour¬ 
nalistic  support  for  the  Federalist  Party 
and  under  William  Cullen  Bryant,  editor 
for  half  a  century,  it  backed  the  new 
Republican  Party  of  Lincoln.  The 
paper  has  always  involved  itself  in  the 
changes  of  city,  state  and  nation.  It 
proposed  the  coining  of  the  5-cent  piece 
that  has  become  the  nickel  of  today. 

This  newspaper  was  founded  by  men 
who  believed  that  the  Federalist  Party 
needed  it  to  survive  and  that  the  nation 
needed  their  party  in  power  again  in 
order  to  continue  as  it  had  begun.  The 
capital  needed  was  probably  a  little  more 
than  $10,000.  To  raise  this  amount  a 
founders’  list  was  circulated.  At  least 
$100  was  asked  from  each  of  the  sign¬ 
ers,  and  it  was  believed  that  Hamilton, 
who  through  his  own  success  as  a  pub¬ 
licist  had  great  faith  in  the  power  of 
editorials,  gave  more  than  $1,000. 
Among  the  paper’s  supporters  were 
John  Jay,  Gouverneur  Morris,  Oliver 
Wolcott  and  Rufus  King. 


Early  in  the  administration  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Pierce  the  Post  turned  from  its 
period  of  supporting  the  Democratic 
party  and  backed  the  Republican  Party, 
coming  out  militantly  against  slavery 
and  sending  to  Illinois  a  correspondent 
who  reported  the  Lincoln-Douglas  de¬ 
bates  with  full  appreciation  of  their 
importance. 

"The  Post  supported  Lincoln  for  the 
Presidency  and  later,  being  overeager 
for  emancipation  and  decisive  victory, 
became  the  radical  war  newspaper  of 
the  nation.  Following  the  war,  how¬ 
ever,  its  primary  principle  on  recon¬ 
struction  was  “to  do  nothing  for  re¬ 
venge,  nothing  in  the  mere  spirit  of 
proscription,”  but  it  underrated  the  ra¬ 
cial  problem  in  the  South. 

Before  the  seventies  opened  New 
York  felt  itself  becoming  one  of  the 
world’s  principal  cities  and  so  in  1867 
the  Post  was  advocating  a  great  art 
gallery,  after  European  models,  a  zoo¬ 
logical  garden,  a  public  library  and  also 
Prospect  Park  in  Brooklyn,  as  it  had 
supported  the  proposal  for  Central 
Park  much  earlier. 

Bryant  died  in  1878  and  soon  after 
that  Henry  Villard,  railway  financier, 
bought  the  paper,  and  in  1881  it  was 
announced  that  Carl  Schurz,  Horace 
White  and  E.  L.  Godkin  would  have 
control. 

Edward  Lawrence  Godkin  was  editor 
from  1883  to  1899.  His  first  political 
fight  of  moment  was  against  James  G. 
Blaine  and  in  behalf  of  Grover  Cleve¬ 
land  and  his  editorials  brought  a  com¬ 
mendatory  letter  from  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  who  said  this  daily  “may  al¬ 
most  be  called  the  ideal  family  news¬ 
paper.”  Later  the  paper  opposed  Cleve¬ 
land  in  the  controversy  between  Vene¬ 
zuela  and  England. 

Horace  White  was  editor  for  three 
years,  beginning  in  1900.  and  Rollo 
Ogden  succeeded  him.  The  paper  op¬ 
posed  the  McKinley  tariff  and  favor^ 
Parker  for  President  against  Roosevelt, 
and  then  in  1912  and  1916  backed  Wil¬ 
son.  During  Roosevelt’s  seven  years 
in  the  White  House  the  paper  alternated 
between  hostility  anl  friendliness,  criti¬ 
cizing  Roosevelt’s  demands  for  military 
power,  but  recognizing  his  constructive 
achievements  and  seeing  him  as  an 
awakener  of  the  public  conscience.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  World  War,  the 
Post  found  the  side  of  right  and  justice 
with  the  Allies,  when  President  Wilson 
asked  for  neutrality,  and  declared  that 
impossible. 

For  fifteen  years,  Oswald  Garrison 
Villard  held  financial  control  of  the 
Post  and  was  president  of  the  company, 
but  in  1917  he  gave  an  option  to  his 
associates  for  the  purchase  of  his  share 
and  soon  it  was  announced  that  Thomas 
W.  Lamont  was  the  purchaser.  In 
1920  he  placed  Edwin  F.  Gay  in  charge 
and  two  years  later  a  syndicate  organ¬ 
ized  by  Mr.  Gay  assumed  control. 

Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis  became  the  owner 
in  1923,  when  it  was  announced  that  in 
general  the  paper  would  espouse  the 
Federalist  policies  of  Hamilton  and 
support  the  Republican  administration 
at  Washington.  The  paper  was  en¬ 
larged  and  developed  in  line  with  mod¬ 
ern  newspaper  methods  and  in  1926  a 
new  plant  was  opened  at  75  West  strwt 
with  Julian  S.  Mason  as  editor-in-chief 
of  the  newspaper. 

Mr.  Mason  was  editor  of  the  paper 
from  1926  until  last  September. 

On  Sept.  14,  with  Harry  Nason  in 
charge,  the  Post  changed  its  format  to 
what  it  called  “New  York  size,”  which 
was  half  standard  newspaper  size.  The 
new  form  got  away  to  a  fine  start,  and 
circulation  increased  greatly.  Improve¬ 
ments  were  continually  added,  including 
a  type  face  more  adaptable  to  the  new 
form.  In  recent  weeks,  however,  cir¬ 
culation  has  fallen  off. 
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RADIO  CODE  ADOPTED 
HAS  RESERVATION 


Smy»  Notking  in  Code  C«n  Be  Con* 

•trued  as  Superseding  Provisions 
in  Radio  Act  of  1927 — 
Lottery  Data  Prohibited 

(.Special  to  Editos  &  Pubusbkb) 

Washington,  Dec.  7 — .•Mthough 
newspapers  fought  for  weeks  before  the 
NRA  reluctantly  consented  to  inclu¬ 
sion  in  their  code  of  a  simple  reserva¬ 
tion  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
press,  the  radio  industry  apparently  had 
little  difficulty  in  placing  in  its  code  a 
reservation  of  rights  created  by  statute. 

Af  any  rate  the  radio  broadcasting 
code  approved  by  President  Roosevelt 
Nov.  27,  which  becomes  effective  Dec. 
11,  carries  such  a  provision. 

It  occurs  after  a  paragraph  author¬ 
izing  the  President  to  cancel  or  modify 
any  order,  approval,  license,  rule  or 
regulation  issued  under  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act,  and  reads  as 
follows : 

“Nothing  in  this  code,  however,  shall 
be  construed  as  authorizing  or  consent¬ 
ing  to  the  imposition  of  any  requirement 
which  is  in  conflict  with  the  Radio  Act 
of  1927,  as  amended,  or  the  rules  and 
regulations  promulgated  thereunder.” 

The  code  also  carries,  as  an  unfair 
trade  practice,  a  prohibition  against 
broadcasting  of  lottery  information. 
This  section  reads: 

“No  broadcaster  or  network  shall 
knowingly  permit  the  broadcasting  of 
any  advertisement  of,  or  information 
concerning  any  lottery,  gift  enterprise, 
or  similar  scheme,  offering  prizes  de¬ 
pendent  in  whole  or  in  part  upon  lot  or 
chance,  or  any  list  of  the  prizes  drawn 
or  awarded  by  means  of  such  lottery, 
pft  enterprise,  or  scheme,  whether  said 
list  contains  any  part  or  all  of  such 
prizes.” 

When  he  signed  the  code  President 
Roosevelt  appointed  a  code  authority 
consisting  of  James  W.  Baldwin,  former 
swretary  of  the  Federal  Radio  Commis¬ 
sion;  Isaac  Z.  Buckwalter,  WG.\L, 
Lancaster,  Pa. ;  John  Elmer,  WCBM, 
Baltimore ;  James  Kiernan,  WLWL, 
New  York;  Alfred  J.  McCosker,  WOR. 
Newark;  Edward  M.  Nockels,  secre¬ 
tary,  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor; 
M.  R.  Runyon,  treasurer,  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System;  Frank  M.  Rus¬ 
sell,  vice  president.  National  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Co.,  and  John  Shepard,  III,  presi¬ 
dent,  Yankee  Network. 

The  code  authority  is  scheduled  to 
have  its  organization  meeting  here  next 
Monday. 

In  his  report  as  industrial  advisor  in 
connection  with  the  code,  Mr.  Baldwin 
referred  to  the  proposal  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Home  Economics  Association, 
made  at  the  hearing,  that  the  industry 
adopt  a  trade  practice  rule  forbidding 
“any  false  representations  regarding 
goc^s  or  services  or  any  representations 
which  may  by  ambiguity  or  inference 
mislead  the  hearer  r^arding  the  value 
of  such  goods  or  services.” 

No  such  section  was  in  the  code  as 
proposed  by  the  industry,  nor  in  the 
code  as  approved.  Mr.  Baldwin  pointed 
out  that  a  bill  proposing  to  prevent  false 
and  misleading  advertising  of  foods, 
drugs  and  cosmetics  was  before  Con¬ 
gress  and  agreed  with  the  industry’s 
position  that  advertising  could  not  be 
adequately  treated  in  any  code  to  apply 
the  same  principles  to  all  media.  Con¬ 
sequently,  he  recommended  that  any 
regulation  of  advertising  be  done  by 
statute. 


COAST  DAILY  SOLD 

Purchase  of  the  Turlock  (Cal.)  Jour- 
ttal,  afternoon  daily,  from  Miss  Josie 
Godwin  is  announced  by  W.  C.  Mc¬ 
Dowell,  Jack  McDowell  and  Mrs.  J. 
Sherman  McDowell,  widow  of  the  for¬ 
mer  publisher  of  the  Alameda  (Cal.) 
Times-Star.  The  sale  was  effected  as 
of  Dec.  1. 


WILUAM  W.  HOWARD 

William  Willard  Howard,  retired 
newspaper  man,  died  Dec.  6  at  his  home 
in  Huntington  Bay  Village,  L.  I. 


TESTIMONIAL  TO  WHALEN 

Grover  A.  Whalen,  head  of  the  New 
York  City  NRA,  is  to  be  honored  for 
his  accomplishments  in  that  position,  at 
a  testimonial  dinner  to  be  held  Dec.  13 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New 
York.  A  committee  of  business  leaders 
headed  by  Percy  H.  Johnston,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Chemical  Bank  &  Trust 
Company,  has  been  formed  to  sponsor 
the  dinner. 


RADIO -PRESS  PARLEY 
INNEWYORKDEC.il 


Publishers  and  Broadcasters  to  Seek 
Agreement  in  News  Controversy — 
Listings  in  Cincinnati 
Resumed 


Representatives  of  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  interests  will  meet  in  New 
York  Dec.  11  with  representatives  of 
broadcasting  companies  for  the  purpose 
of  ironing  out  as  far  as  possible  the 
long-standing  differences  between  the 
radio  and  the  press.  The  meeting  will 
be  held  at  the  Hotel  Biltmore,  starting 
at  10  A.  M. 

The  radio  broadcasting  of  news  will 
be  the  principal  subject  discussed.  The 
petition  of  the  Columbia  News  Service 
that  its  reporters  be  admitted  to  the 
Congress  press  gallery  will  likewise  be 
discussed,  a  dispatch  to  Editor  & 
Publisher  this  week  from  Washington 
indicates. 

Representing  the  publishing  interests 
at  the  meeting  will  be  E.  H.  Harris, 
Richmond  (Ind.)  Palladium  -  Item, 
chairman  of  the  A.N.P.A.  radio  com¬ 
mittee;  John  W.  Cowles,  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune;  James  G.  Stahl- 
man,  Nashville  Banner;  Edwin  S. 
Friendly,  New  York  Sun;  Karl  Bickel, 
United  Press;  J.  V.  Connolly,  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service ;  and  an  executive 
of  the  Associated  Press.  The  broad¬ 
casters  will  be  represented  by  M.  H. 
Aylesworth,  National  Broadcasting 
Company  president;  Frank  Mason, 
N.B.C.  vice-president;  William  Paley, 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System  presi¬ 
dent;  Edwin  Klauber,  C.B.S.  vice- 
president;  and  Alfred  McCosker,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters. 

The  meeting  was  suggested  in  a  tele¬ 
gram  from  Mr.  Paley  and  Mr.  Klauber, 
which  follows: 

“We  believe  it  should  be  possible  to 
end  the  long-standing  dispute  as  to  news 
broadcasting  with  fairness  to  both  sides 
if  the  heads  of  the  broadcasting  net¬ 
works  and  you  as  the  representative  of 
the  publishers  could  sit  down  together 
and  try  to  work  out  some  plan  whereby 
the  broadcasters  may  have  access  to 
news  without  gathering  it  themselves 
and  under  arrangements  which  would 
be  mutually  satisfactory.” 

Pending  possible  action  growing  out 
of  the  conference,  the  five  Washington, 
D.  C,  dailies  did  not  carry  out  their 
intention,  announced  last  week,  to  bar 
radio  programs  except  as  paid  advertis¬ 
ing. 

The  papers  had  served  notice  on  the 
local  broadcasters  that  after  Dec.  1  no 
programs  would  be  accepted,  except  as 
paid  advertising.  At  a  meeting  held 
subsequently,  however,  the  newspaper 
executives  decided  to  await  the  outcome 
of  the  New  York  conference  before 
putting  their  plan  into  effect. 

Cincinnati  dailies  on  Dec.  1  resumed 
the  printing  of  radio  programs  after  a 
week  of  omitting  them.  This  was  done 
without  public  comment.  It  was  under¬ 
stood  that  during  the  week  the  pro¬ 
grams  had  been  omitted  there  had  ^en 
hundreds  of  complaints  from  readers. 
It  was  also  stat^  that  the  Shopping 
News  was  arranging  to  publish  radio 
programs  in  full  every  Thursday. 

The  radio  programs  as  now  printed 
are  condensed  and  advertising  matter  is 
edited. 


FOSTER  BUSINESS  MANAGER 

Joe  B.  Foster,  editor  of  the  Center 
(Tex.)  Daily  News  has  been  named 
business  manager  of  the  daily. 


V.  V.  McNITT  LEAVING  MOLEY 

’Today’  Executive  Editor  Quits  to  Give 

More  Time  to  Syndicate  and  Daily 

V.  V.  McNitt,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc.,  and 
publisher  of  the  Southbridge  (Mass.) 
News,  has  resigned  as  executive  editor 
of  Today,  national  weekly  magazine. 

Mr.  McNitt  resigned  to  devote  more 
time  to  his  personal  enterprises,  he  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  this  week. 

Today  was  started  late  in  October. 
Raymond  Moley,  former  head  of  the 
“brain  trust”  in  Washington,  is  editor 
of  the  magazine  and  Vincent  Astor  is 
publisher. 

In  a  statement  to  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lishes  Mr.  McNitt  said: 

"The  work  of  organizing  the  staff 
and  mechanical  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  Today  has  taken  so  much  time 
that  I  have  been  obliged  virtually  to 
lieglect  the  McNaught  Syndicate  and 
the  Southbridge  News  for  more  than 
three  months.  I  cannot  afford  to  con¬ 
tinue  doing  this,  and  have  arranged 
with  Mr.  Astor  to  withdraw,  as  soon 
as  a  successor  can  be  found.  This  prob¬ 
ably  will  be  about  Jan.  1.” 

The  McNaught  company  syndicates 
the  weekly  article  by  Mr.  Moley  and 
will  continue  to  do  so. 


MORLEY  NEW  EDITOR 
OF  WASHINGTON  POST 


Former  News  Man  and  Member  of 
Brookings  Institution  Staff  Ap¬ 
pointed  to  Succeed  Ira 
Bennett 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec. — Felix 
Morley  will  become  editor  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  on  Dec.  18,  succeeding  Ira 
E.  Bennett,  who  has  tendered  his  resig¬ 
nation  to  engage  in  other  work. 

Mr.  Morley  has  been  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  Brookings  Institution 
for  the  past  three  years.  Prior  to  his 
association  with  that  institution,  he  had 
extensive  editorial  and  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience.  He  was  on  the  reportorial  staff 
of  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  in 
1916-17 :  with  the  Washington  bureau  of 
the  United  Press  -Associations  in  1917 ; 
and  with  the  Washington  bureau  of  the 
Philadelphia  North  American  in  1919. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Baltimore  Sun 
from  1922  to  1929,  serving  as  corre¬ 
spondent  in  the  Far  East  in  1925-26, 
and  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  in  1929. 

He  was  a  lecturer  on  current  poli¬ 
tical  problems  at  St.  John’s  College, 
.Annapolis,  in  1924-25,  and  served  as 
director  of  the  Geneva  office  of  the 
League  of  Nations  Association  of  the 
United  States  in  1929-30.  He  is  the 
author  of  several  books  and  numerous 
articles  on  political  and  economic  sub¬ 
jects. 

Prior  to  our  entry  into  the  war,  Mr. 
Morley  served  with  the  ambulance 
corps  of  the  British  Army  in  Flanders, 
and  in  1917-18,  was  engaged  in  special 
service  for  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor. 

Mr.  Morley  was  born  at  Haverford, 
Pa.,  in  1894,  and  received  the  degree 
of  A.  B.  from  Haverford  College  in 
1915.  He  was  a  Rhodes  scholar  at 
Oxford  University  from  1919  to  1921, 
where  he  also  received  the  degree  of 
A.  B.,  and  was  Hutchinson  research 
fellow  at  the  London  School  of  Eco¬ 
nomics  and  Political  Science  in  1921- 
22. 

Ira  Bennett  has  been  chief  editorial 
writer  of  the  Washington  Post  about 
25  years.  Previous  to  that  he  was  a 
Washington  correspondent. 


SWEENEY  ON  BUFFALO  TIMES 

James  Sweeney,  until  now’  assistant 
circulation  manager  of  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  News,  became  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Buffalo  Times  Dec.  7.  Mr. 
Sweeney  replaces  Fred  Anderson,  Times 
circulation  manager,  who  resigned  re¬ 
cently  to  become  associated  with  the 
Syracuse  Herald,  also  J.  B.  Casaday, 
Times  circulation  director,  who  resigned 
this  week  to  return  to  California. 


U.  S.  WILL  KEEP 
ON  UQUOR  COPY  ] 


Code  Provisions  Against  False  Adsej 
tising  in  Some  Cases  Repeat  | 


Ne 


Phraseology  Used  in  i 

Tugwell  BUI  f 

-  I 

By  George  H.  Manning  { 

(IVashington  Correspondent,  »’ 
Editor  &  Publisher)  | 

Washington,  Dec.  6 — Taking  advjJ 
tage  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  U 
emergency  attendant  upon  repeal  J 
the  18th  amendment  and  the  govoj 
ment’s  wishes  to  keep  the  liquor  J 
dustry  under  strict  control,  the  Am 
cultural  Adjustment  Administration  i| 
serted  in  the  codes  for  distillers,  whot* 
sale  liquor  dealers  and  rectifiers  jw 
visions  closely  paralleling  certain  sti^ 
tions  of  the  proposed  Tugwell  bill. 

These  provisions  relate  to  false  ac 
vertising,  misbranding,  label  requin 
ments,  standards  of  fill,  identity  ai 
quality.  Some  of  the  provisions  of  tk 
codes  use  language  identical  with  th 
in  the  Tugwell  bill,  but  the  language  o 
others  has  been  changed,  though  th 
effect  is  the  same. 

Under  the  codes  the  Federal  Al¬ 
cohol  Control  Administration  is  e» 
powered  to  make  regulations  to  pi 
the  false  advertising  and  other  pn> 
visions  into  effect.  So  far  these  reg» 
lations  have  not  been  adopted.  0i 
only  one  of  them — that  relating  to  lake 
requirements — is  a  public  hearing  neco 
sary  before  they  can  be  made  effectin 

The  false  advertising  provision  of  th 
codes,  in  following  the  language  of  tk 
Tugwell  bill,  differs  considerably  fra 
false  advertising  provisions  in  code 
approved  by  the  National  Recovery  Ai 
ministration.  The  liquor  code  adve 
tising  provision  reads  as  follows: 

“It  shall  be  an  unfair  trade  prat 
tice  to  publish  or  disseminate  in  ar 
manner  any  false  advertisement  i 
any  distilled  spirits.  An  adyertisema 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  false  if  it  is  untn 
in  any  particular,  or  if  directly  or  1 
ambiguity,  omission,  or  inference  i 
tends  to  create  a  misleading  impression 

How  closely  this  follows  the  langu^ 
of  the  Tugwell  bill  false  advertisin 
provision  may  be  seen  from  the  follow 
ing  quotation  from  the  Tugwell  bill: 

“An  advertisement  of  a  food,  druf 
or  cosmetic  shall  be  deemed  to  be  fals 
if  in  any  particular  it  is  untrue,  or  b 
ambiguity  or  inference  creates  a  mis 
leading  impression  regarding  sue 
food,  drug  or  cosmetic.” 

The  great  difference  between  th 
Tugwell  proposal  and  the  code  pro 
vision  is  that  there  is  no  liability  at 
tached  to  publishers  under  the  latter 
while  under  the  Tugwell  bill  there  « 
liability  unless  the  publisher  takes  ad 
vantage  of  the  exemption  provisioi 
which,  of  course,  he  is  expected  to  do 

NEW  “BROADWAY”  DAILY 
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New  York  Morning  Express  Expects! 
to  Start  Dec.  15 

A  new  “Broadway”  daily  newspape 
is  expected  to  be  started  in  New  Yorl 
Dec.  15. 

A  company  called  Osmopolitan  Press 
Inc.,  has  been  formed  to  publish  tb 
paper  which  will  be  called  the  Net 
York  Morning  Express. 

Arthur  James,  for  eight  years  witl 
the  Nezv  York  Morning  Telegraph,  > 
editor  of  the  proposed  new  paper.  H( 
said  this  week  it  would  be  devoted  t( 
Broadway  news,  sports,  society  are 
related  matter.  A  staff  of  about  2^ 
has  been  assembled  to  date,  he  said 
No  wire  news  service  has  been  obtained 

Benjamin  de  Casseres  has  been  en 
gaged  as  drama  critic,  George  Pard) 
will  cover  sports  and  George  Bradlej 
night  clubs. 

The  paper  will  be  published  sevo 
days  a  week,  will  sell  for  five  cents,  are 
be  standard  newspaper  size.  The  firs 
issue  will  contain  12  panes  and  will  haw 
a  run  of  50,000,  Mr.  James  said. 

Offices  and  plant  are  at  384  Lafayett 
street. 
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GUILD  MOVEMENT  GAINS  MOMENTUM 
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New  York  and  Cleveland  Groups  Especially  Active  in  Aiding  Organization  in  Other  Cities — Gen. 
Johnson  Will  Address  National  Meeting  Dec.  15 — 1,100  Members  Signed  in  New  York 


The  guild  movement  among  Ameri¬ 
can  newspaper  editorial  workers  is 
gaining  momentum  daily  as  the  date  for 
the  first  national  convention  draws  neat  , 
according  to  Guild  officers  interviewed 
in  New  York  this  week.  The  conven¬ 
tion  will  be  held  in  Washington  Dec. 
IS.  It  is  expected  that  a  national  or¬ 
ganization  will  be  perfected  at  this  meet¬ 
ing,  although  what  form  it  will  take 
is  not  yet  indicated. 

NRA  Administrator  Hugh  S.  John¬ 
son  has  accepted  an  invitation  to  address 
the  meeting. 

National  organization  efforts  aje 
being  directed  by  the  Newspaper  Guild 
of  New  York.  In  its  little  $75-a-month 
office  on  the  11th  floor  of  the  building 
at  55  W.  42nd  street,  there  is  activity, 
and  newspapermen  and  women  through¬ 
out  the  country  are  being  invited  by 
mail  to  join  the  movement.  Qestion- 
naires  on  wages  and  hours,  boUi  of 
newspapers  and  press  associations,  have 
been  distributed  on  a  national  scale,  and 
coiiStant  communication  with  guilds  in 
other  cities  is  being  maintained.  In 
addition,  officers  of  the  New  York  group 
have  gone  to  guild  meetings  in  othei[ 
cities  to  describe  the  New  York  organi¬ 
zation. 

The  guild  officers  are  enthusiastically 
promoting  the  movement,  but  through 
long  editorial  training  are  inclined  to  he 
reticent  in  their  claims  as  to  its  growth, 
although  the  data  they  have  accumulated 
might  be  construed  as  grounds  for 
sanguine  expectations. 

Morris  \Vatson,  of  the  Associated 
Press  staff,  and  treasurer  of  the  New 
York  Guild,  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
this  week  that  indications  to  date  point 
to  representation  at  the  national  meet¬ 
ings  from  the  following  cities :  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Cincinnati, 
Cleveland,  Detroit,  Duluth,  Gary,  Ind., 
Lansing,  Mich.,  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Paul,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Philadelphia,  Pat¬ 
erson,  N.  J.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  Reading, 
Pa.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Tulsa,  Okla., 
Dallas,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  Santa 
Barbara,  Cal.  Editorial  men  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  these  cities,  he  added,  were  de¬ 
bating  the  matter  or  were  holding  or¬ 
ganization  meetings,  but  it  is  expected, 
since  all  seem  cordial  to  the  efforts  of 
the  New  York  guild,  that  they  will  be 
ready  to  help  form  the  national  group. 

John  Eddy,  New  York  Times,  guild 
secretary,  outlined  the  purpose  of  the 
Washington  meeting  and  how  news¬ 
papermen  throughout  the  country  were 
responding  to  the  guild  idea  in  these 
words : 

“We  hope  at  the  Washington  meeting 
to  set  up  a  national  organization  to  co¬ 
ordinate  efforts  of  newspapermen 
throughout  the  country  to  organize, 
sometlimg  in  the  manner  of  the  British 
Institute  of  Journalists,  and  at  the  same 
time  carry  out  the  intent  and  pu'^pose 
of  the  National  Recovery  Act. 

“At  the  present  time  we  ourselves 
don’t  really  know  what  we  are  as  a  unit. 
The  complexion  of  the  present  organiza¬ 
tion  has  been  derived  Irom  the  activity 
that  has  taken  place  in  organizing. 
When  we  do  discover  our  own  identity, 
and  what  we  mean  as  a  unit,  we  will 
be  prepared  to  go  ahead. 

“There  have  been  some  who  have 
criticized  us  for  emphasizing  the  ma¬ 
terial  angle  of  our  jobs  rather  dian  the 
professional.  It  is  perfectly  obvious,  1 
think,  that  publishers  have  ^  forced  us 
to  think  along  materialistic  lines. 
When  we  see  ligures  that  show  some 
beginning  reporters  receiving  as  Iqw 
as  irom  $2.b0  to  $5  a  week  for  their 
work,  and  trained,  experienced  news¬ 
papermen,  with  families  to  support,  re¬ 
ceiving  from  $20  to  $30  a  week,  I  thipk 
we  are  bound  to  think  of  the  material 
benefits  to  be  gained.’’ 

Mr.  Eddy  said  the  guild  is  going 


ahead  on  the  basis  that  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  generally  are  fair  in  their  deal¬ 
ings  with  employes  and  said  that  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  cordial  relations 
between  publishers  and  their  editorial 
departments  should  not  continue.  The 
experience  of  the  guild,  he  said,  has 
been  that  few  publishers  oppose  the  guild 
idea. 

But  one  thing  that  has  held  back  the 
organization,  he  added,  “is  the  deference, 
which  is  probably  mis^ided  deference, 
to  publishers  by  subordinates.’’  He  told 
of  instances  where  city  and  managing 
editors  had  summarily  said  there  could 
be  no  guild  organization  in  certain 
plants,  obviously  for  the  purpose  of 
pleasing  their  employers.  It  generally 
turned  out,  Mr.  Eddy  said,  that  the  pub¬ 
lishers  themselves  were  more  broad  in 
their  conception  of  the  guild  idea  than 
the  editorial  executives. 

Editor  &  Pubusher  was  told  that 
the  majority  of  New  York  guild  mem¬ 
bers  are  not  in  favor  of  tying  up  with  a 
national  labor  organization.  Heywood 
Broun,  IVorld-Telegram  columnist,  and 
vice-president  of  the  guild,  feels  that 
the  organization  should  join  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Federation  of  Labor,  and  there 
are  others,  generally  those  in  the  low 
wage  brackets,  who  are  also  in  favor 
of  the  plan.  Although  there  has  been 
but  little  discussion  of  this  subject  to 
date,  the  sentiment  of  the  guild,  it  was 
stat^,  was  preponderantly  against  any 
such  affiliation.  And  besides,  there 
seems  to  be  some  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  wants  the  guilds  in¬ 
cluded  within  its  organization.  Al¬ 
though  there  has  been  some  correspon¬ 
dence  with  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  the  organiza¬ 
tion  has  not  yet  invited  the  guilds  to 
come  within  its  fold. 

It  is  thought  feasible  that  the  news- 
paj^r  guilds  may  be  able  to  organize  a 
national  unit  that  will  permit  newspaper¬ 
men  to  stand  alone.  'Those  opposing  A. 
F.  of  L.  affiliation  feel  that  the  repor¬ 
ter’s  job  is  by  its  very  nature  something 
that  cannot  be  bracketed  with  typesetting 
and  truck  driving,  and  as  such  should  b« 
kept  apart  from  the  big  labor  unions. 
It  is  very  likely,  it  was  stated,  that  the 
matter  will  come  to  a  showdown  soon. 

Mr.  Eddy,  in  the  current  Guild  Re- 
porterj  out  this  week,  said  the  New 
York  group  would  propose  a  plan,  “but 
its  delegates  are  well  aware  that  New 
York  represents  only  a  fractional  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  newspapermen  of  the 
country,  and  that  the  balance  of  prefer¬ 
ence  and  responsibility  lies  elsewhere.” 

Other  groups  will  likely  also  present 
organization  plans.  The  constitution 
committee  of  the  Qeveland  guild,  for 
instance,  which  has  been  active  in 
organizing  newspaper  groups  through¬ 
out  its  territory,  has  suggested  that  the 
organization  be  formed  “so  that  control 
will  always  be  guaranteed  to  the  mass 
of  newspapermen,”  and  that  “consider¬ 
able  power”  be  centralized  in  the  na¬ 
tional  body,  with  safeguards  for  local 
guild  autonomy  in  certain  directions.” 

“On  the  general  question  of  national 
organization,”  Mr.  Eddy  said  in  the 
Reporter,  “there  seem  to  be  two 
schools  of  thought.  One  holds  that  it 
is  possible  immediately — almost  off¬ 
hand  as  it  were — to  elect  national  offi¬ 
cers  who  will  satisfactorily  perform  the 
tremendous  job  of  bringing  about  effec¬ 
tive  and  inclusive  nation-wide  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  other  is  in  favor  of  appoint¬ 
ing  regional  directors  of  organization, 
naming  a  salaried  organizer,  and  hold¬ 
ing  a  final  organization  meeting  six 
months  hence  in  a  Middle  Western 
city  at  which  a  constitution  satisfactory 
to  all  would  be  adopted  and  national 
officers  elected.  There  is  some  opposi¬ 
tion  at  present  to  the  payment  of 
salaries  to  officers — and  in  any  event  it 
is  considered  highly  unlikely  that  pay¬ 
ment  of  more  than  one  officer  will  be 
possible  until  he  has  been  able  to  organ¬ 


ize  the  key  centers,  the  largest  cities.” 

'The  established  guilds  throughout  the 
country  have  selected  or  are  selecting 
their  delegates  to  the  convention.  In 
New  York  the  following  were  elected: 
President  Allen  Raymond,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune;  Heywood  Broun; 
John  Eddy;  Morris  Watson;  Luther 
Huston,  International  News  Service, 
and  Doris  Fleeson,  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Daily  News.  Most 
of  the  guilds,  so  far  as  is  known,  are 
sending  three  delegates.  In  addition, 
newspapermen  have  been  asked,  throi^h 
correspondence,  to  send  in  their  proxies. 
A  total  of  400  of  these  had  been  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  New  York  guild  this 
week. 

The  opening  session  of  the  meeting, 
which  will  be  held  at  the  New  Willard 
Hotel,  will  consider  plans  and  pro¬ 
posals  as  to  how  to  proceed  to  form  the 
national  organization.  General  Johnson 
will  address  the  noon  luncheon.  In  the 
afternoon  and  evening,  it  is  expected, 
either  a  constitution  or  some  kind  of 
working  agreement  will  be  adopted,  and 
national  officers  elected. 

The  group  of  New  York  delegates 
were  meeting  this  week  to  decide  upon 
what  they  will  recommend  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  will  report  back  to  the  general 
assembly  of  Dec.  13  for  ratification. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  exactly  the 
extent  to  which  the  guild  movement  has 
grown.  From  New  York  material  is 
sent  to  all  who  ask  for  it,  and  scat¬ 
tered  reports  are  received  of  local 
organization  plans.  Cleveland  also  r^ 
ceives  these  reports,  as  does  the  Twin 
Cities  guild  and  other  larger  organiza¬ 
tions.  In  New  York,  at  any  rate,  they 
are  busy  tabulating  this  material.  With 
a  national  clearing  house  in  operation 
the  data  can  be  classified. 

Another  confusing  element  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  growth  of  the  movement  is 
the  fact  that  some  guilds  form  them¬ 
selves  into  units  which  include  news¬ 
paper  workers  outside  of  the  city  of 
organization.  The  recently  formed 
guild  in  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  for  instance, 
is  aiding  the  seven  other  Westchester 
papers  to  organize  as  affiliated  units. 
The  Newark  guild  is  active  in  helping 
smaller  units  in  New  Jersey.  The 
Twin  Cities  group  is  extremely  active 
throughout  the  Northwest.  The  figures 
from  all  these  are  not  available,  as  the 
matter  is  still  in  a  condition  of  great 
change. 

'The  Guild  Reporter  tells  of  organiza¬ 
tion  efforts  in  every  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  with  Boston  taking  the  lead  in 
organizing  New  England  units,  where, 
it  is  reported,  “there  is  much  dissatis¬ 
faction  in  the  rank  and  file  with 
salaries,  hours,  and,  of  course,  working 
conditions.”  Headlines  in  the  publica¬ 
tion  indicate  the  activity  as  reported  to 
the  guild: 

“Guild  Movement  for  California  Gets 
Under  Way.” 

“Guild  Affiliation  Put  Up  to  Staffs 
bv  Buffalo  Club.” 

“Unity  Proposal  Under  Debate  in 
Birmingham.” 

“Pace  Is  Set  for  Mid-West  by  Twin 
Cities.” 

“Yonkers  Leading  Westchester 
Units.” 

“Newark  Approves  National  Pro¬ 
gram.” 

“Tulsa  Is  First  to  Form  Guild  in 
Southwest.” 

“Philadelphia  Acts  for  a  Constita- 
tion.” 

The  Reporter  also  carries  an  article 
called  “Art  Departments  and  the 
Guild,"  in  which  Richard  F.  Crandall, 
rotogravure  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  said: 

“If  the  guild  is  to  be  made  strong 
and  impressive  by  numbers  it  would  be 
a  good  idea  for  city  room  workers  to 
get  into  the  picture  and  art  departments 
and  enlist  new  members  there.  Artists 


and  photographers  have  the  professional 
sense  but  they  have  the  erroneous  im¬ 
pression  that  the  reporters  are  running 
the  guild  for  the  city  rooms  and  that 
their  memberships  would  be  only  sus¬ 
taining  ones.  The  guild  constitution 
and  the  code  says  ‘editorial  employes.’” 

Membership  in  the  New  York  guild 
has  been  increasing  at  the  rate  of  about 
100  a  week.  Editor  &  Publisher  was 
told.  There  are  now  approximately 
1,100  paid-in  members.  Each  pays  dues 
of  $1  a  month.  There  has  been  some 
complaint  about  the  $1  dues.  In  regard 
to  this  Mr.  Eddy  said  in  the  current 
Reporter : 

“It  has  been  pointed  out,  in  this  con¬ 
nection,  that  dues  in  the  British  Institute 
of  Journalists  are  about  $12  a  year; 
that  it  costs  some  ^  a  year  to  belong 
to  the  Press  Club  in  Washington;  that 
needle  workers  earning  less  than  $20  a 
week  pay  40  cents  of  that  to  their 
unions;  that  the  only  union  of  news¬ 
papermen  in  this  country  exacts  more 
than  $6  a  month  from  its  membership. 
If  the  guild  movement  is  worth  any¬ 
thing  it  is  worth  the  price  of  a  few 
cigars  a  month.” 

The  greatest  expense  at  present  is 
printing,  which  is  done  by  the  Broad- 
wall  Press,  34  West  17th  street  The 
rent  of  the  offices  amounts  to  $75  a 
month,  and  the  wages  of  the  office  man¬ 
ager  and  stenographers,  which  are 
brought  in  as  the  occasion  demands, 
will  amount  to  $300  a  month.  So  far, 
Editor  &  Publisher  was  told,  the  dues 
received  were  just  about  eno^h  to  meet 
expenses.  "ITie  guild  constitution  for¬ 
bids  outside  financial  help. 

Although  the  A.N.P.A.  is  collecting 
data  on  editorial  workers’  hours  and 
wages  throughout  the  country,  the  guild 
is  also  active  in  obtaining  its  own  fig¬ 
ures.  The  results  of  the  questionnaire 
for  press  association  workers  are  now 
being  tabulated.  The  figures  will  be 
used  as  a  basis  for  a  press  association 
fair  practice  code  which  the  employes 
are  planning  to  present  to  the  adminis¬ 
tration.  A  tentative  draft  of  the  code 
is  now  being  drawn  up  by  Hugh  Hola- 
han,  chairman  of  the  City  News  chap¬ 
ter.  Morris  Watson  is  head  of  the 
press  association  committee. 

The  questionnaire  sent  out  to  news- 
l>aper  editorial  workers  follows: 

Name  of  organization  and  city  in  which  you 

are  located . How  many  hours  a 

day  is  your  office  open? . Days  a 

week? . What  is  your  position? . 

How  many  years  experience  have  you  had  on 

newspapers? . On  press  associations? 

. Number  of  hours  and  da  vs  you  work 

weekly  ? . What  is  your  salary  ?....... 

What  wage  cuts  have  you  sustained  during 

the  depression? . Has  any  part  of  this 

reduction  been  restored? . Are  you  ever 

called  upon  to  work  overtime?. ....... .If  so, 

what  comi^nsation  do  you  receive  either  in 
salary  or  time  off? . Have  you  a  bonus  dis¬ 
charge  system  ? . A  bonus  system  ?....... 

Is  your  salary  increased  by  len^h  of  service? 

. Are  you  married? . Number  of 

dependents? . Have  you  any  form  of 

insurance  in  your  office? . In  your 

opinion,  would  a  forty-hour,  five-day  week  in¬ 
crease  employment? . How  many 

unemployed  newspaper  men  are  there  in 

your  community? . Have  you  ever 

been  forced  to  assume  expenses  on  a  transfer? 

. Would  you  be  willing  to  join  a 

guild  similar  to  the  New  York  Newspaper 

guild? . Please  send  us  the  names  and 

addresses  of  newspapermen  in  your  city  who 
would  help  form  a  guild  there. 


SPECIAL  APPOINTED 

Lorenzen  &  Thompson  have  been  i^)- 
pointed  national  advertising  representa¬ 
tives  for  the  Tacoma  (Wash.)  Ledger 
&  News-Tribune,  effective  Jan.  1. 
Lorenzen  &  Thompson  are  represented 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  through  R.  J. 
Birch  &  Co. 


MAY  BUY  COAST  DAILY 

Rolland  A.  Vandegrift,  California 
state  director  of  finance,  has  confirmed 
rumors  that  he  is  negotiating  for  the 
purchase  of  the  Stockton  Independent 
Morning  Daily,  recently  acquired  by 
MacArthur,  Storm  and  Lucas. 


REPORTER,  ONE  OF  7  BESET  BY  MOB,  They  were  pretty  tough  looking.  And  I  knew  that  the  News  was  landing  a 

___  _  _  a  ¥>1^  determined.  plane  at  Hebron,  Md.,  10  miles  away, 

tells  graphic  story  of  escape  The  shouting  and  yelling  and  cursing  for  some  photographs  at  1 :30.  I  thought 

- ; — -  n  ,  o  »  ^  j  SI?®  I  would  take  a  chance. 

Eddie  Gilmore,  Washington  Daily  News,  Braved  Sullen  Crowd  The  hotel  corridor  was  very  quiet.  “Can  you  get  somebody  to  take  me 

lnl«l  o«  “G.^”  N««  Men,  to  Ddiv«:  Dr«».tic  to  . . .  |  ||  - 1 

Picture  and  Story  to  0£Bce  traffic  snarl  up  the  street.  Meanwhile,  ’ 

right  In  front  of  the  hotel,  the  mob  was  f  5 

•*'T'mS  picture,”  the  Washington  I  ran  for  all  I  was  worth.  burning  Cole’s  car  and  shouting  for  the 

Daily  News  said  in  a  promotion  Inside  the  room  I  found  Bill  Peake,  newspapermen. 

advertisement  last  week,  “cost  an  auto-  reporter  for  the  Herald;  Fred  Cole,  After  about  10  minutes,  another  bell-  WY 

mobile,  an  overcoat  and  two  years’  Washington  Daily  News  photographer;  boy  came  back.  T-fj  ^ 

growth.”  Gaines  Monk,  of  the  Post;  Jack  Wil-  ‘‘Come  up  to  the  seventh  floor,”  he  f 

The  reference  was  to  the  dramatic  cox,  oi  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  znd  a  said.  He  looked  scared.  ik 


Eddie  Gilmore  Fred  Cole 

away  from  here  to  the  airport,”  I  asked, 
“if  I’m  willing  to  go?” 

“If  you’re  willing  to  go,”  he  answered. 

“O.  K.,”  I  said,  ‘‘I’ll  try  it.” 

Freddie  Cole  pushed  two  photo¬ 
graphic  plates  into  my  pants,  hiding 
them  under  my  vest  and  coat.  I  handed 
someone  my  press  card.  One  of  the 
boys  in  the  room  had  some  insurance 
policies  that  belonged  to  his  family. 

“Take  these,”  he  said,  “and  if  they 
stop  you  tell  ’em  you  sell  insurance.” 
I  took  them. 

With  the  manager  I  walked  down¬ 
stairs.  There  were  a  lot  of  people 
milling  about.  Of  course  I  imagined 
that  every  one  of  them  was  a  mobber. 
I  waited  for  10  minutes.  Then  the 
manager  eased  up  and  said : 

“There’s  a  taxi  driver  outside.  He 
won’t  pick  you  up  here.  It’s  too  danger¬ 
ous.  You  walk  down  the  street  and  hop 
on  his  cab  there.” 

I  grabbed  the  cab.  “To  the  airport." 

“Can’t,”  said  the  driver,  “unless  you 
pay  me  $10.” 

“Five,”  I  said, 

“O.  K.” 

We  went  pretty  fast.  At  the  field  we 
found  the  plane  and  Ray  Moulden  from 
the  News,  plus  a  pilot,  George  Brinker- 
hoff,  operator  of  the  College  Park  Air¬ 
port. 

I  told  them  what  had  happened. 

“We’ve  got  to  get  back.  Get  back  for 
some  help,  and  also  to  deliver  these 


Here  in  this  vivid  newspicture  is  dramatized  the  mailed  fist  of  the  law  turning  back  a  sullen  mob  intent  upon  defeating 
the  ends  of  the  law.  The  picture  was  taken  in  Salisbury,  Md.,  Nov.  28,  during  the  fighting  between  national  guardsmen 
and  a  mob  bent  on  releasing  four  lynching  suspects.  Fred  Cole,  Washington  Daily  News,  snapped  the  picture.  Later, 
when  the  mob  turned  on  newspapermen  and  marooned  them  in  a  local  hotel,  Mr.  Cole  handed  over  the  plate  to  Eddie 
Gilmore,  News’  reporter,  who  warily  found  his  way  to  an  airport,  and  returned  to  Washington. 

photograph,  reproduced  here,  of  national  couple  of  more  I  didn’t  know.  One  was  On  the  seventh  floor  we  were  met  by 
guardsmen  turning  back  a  mob  in  Salis-  a  photographer  from  Philadelphia.  His  the  manager, 
bury.  Md.,  which  attempted  to  rescue  face  was  beaten  up.  - 

four  men  arrested  as  suspected  partici-  “Keep  away  from  the  windows,”  one 
pants  in  a  recent  lynching.  of  the  boys  whispered. 

After  the  picture  had  been  snapped  Outside,  three  floors  below,  you  could 
by  Fred  Cole,  Daily  News’  photog-  hear  the  mob  yelling  for  us. 
rajrfier,  the  mob  turned  on  newspaper-  “We  want  those 
men,  who  were  marooned  in  a  local  they  shouted. 

hotel.  How  the  picture  got  to  the  News’  lccl:;d _ 

office,  and  how  it  feels  to  be  the  object  smiied,  one  of  those  sickly  ones, 
of  a  mob’s  anger,  were  told  in  graphic  “The  troops  have  gone,”  Bill  Peake 
style  by  Eddie  Gilmore,  News  reporter,  said. 

in  the  following  story  which  appeared  “And  the  state  police,  too,’ 
in  the  News  with  the  picture,  Nov.  28:  else  added. 

I  know  now  what  it  feels  like  to  “Then  it’s  just  us,”  said  a  photog- 
have  a  mob  get  after  you.  rapher. 

I’ve  just  returned  from  Salisbury  All  the  time  the  shouting  outside  was 
after  a  gang  of  about  500  angry  men  getting  louder. 

stormed  the  Wicomico  Hotel  there,  de-  “Burn  their  cars,”  we  heard  them 
manding  that  the  manager  turn  over  to  yell. 

them  seven  newspapermen  and  photog-  'Things  were  getting  pretty  bad. 
raphers,  who  had  stayed  behind  to  send  “I’m  going  to  call  Gov.  Ritchie, 
news  stories  to  their  papers.  somebody,”  I  said. 

After  the  infuriated  mobbers  finally  up  here  soon.” 
forced  armed  soldiers  to  leave  Salisbury  I  picked  up  the  phone, 
in  a  hail  of  curses  and  brickbats,  they  “Long  distance,”  I  asked, 
turned  on  us.  “I’m  sorry,”  said  the  hotel  operat 

I  was  just  finishing  my  story  over  the  “we  can’t  connect  you  outside.  Ai 
telephone  when  the  hotel  manager  stuck  how,”  she  whispered,  “some  of  the  n 
his  scared  face  into  the  booA.  are  at  telephone  headquarters.  The 

“Get  out  quick!”  he  said,  “they’re  hear  you.”  I  hung  up. 
coming  after  you  fellows  1”  “We  have  to  do  something,”  M< 

I  slipped  out  of  the  booth,  and  went  said, 
into  the  manager’s  office.  About  that  About  that  time  a  bellboy  knocked 
time  a  group  of  men  rushed  up  to  the  the  door, 
desk. 

“We  want  those  newspapermen,”  one 
of  them  demanded. 

“They’re  not  here — they’ve  gone,”  the 
manager  stammered. 

I  backed  into  a  small  clothes  closet. 

“We  don’t  believe  it,”  said  the  mob 
leader,  “and  we’re  coming  back.” 

I  held  my  breath — it  seemed  like  about 
five  minutes.  Finally  the  manager 

tugged  at  my  coat.  “And  my  overcoat,”  I  added. 

I’Get  upstairs  to  318  in  a  hurry,”  he  We  looked  out  the  back  window, 
said.  The  mob  had  swarmed  back  there. 


“Get  in  here,  boys,”  he  said,  “it’s  the  ^  „ 

ladies’  rest  room.”  i 

We  piled  in. 

“Now  listen,”  he  continued.  “This 
thing’s  getting  pretty  bad,  but  we’re 
newspaper  guys,”  telling  them  that  you  have  all  gone. 

We’ve  checked  you  out,  and  all  that,  yy 
We  looked  at  one  another  and  sort  of  but  they  still  suspect.”  ®  '  • 

“What,”  asked  a  Baltimore  photog¬ 
rapher,  “do  you  think  they  would  do  to 
us  if  they  caught  us?” 
someone  The  manager  smiled. 

“Give  you  a  good  beating,”  he  an¬ 
swered.  “I  don’t  think  it  would  be  any 

worse  than  that.”  _ _ _ 

“Now,  boys,”  he  said,  “here’s  what  Chicago,  Dec.  4— County  Judge  Ja- 
we’ve  done.  When  they  come  in  here,  recki  today  granted  home  owners  of 
we’re  going  to  abandon  the  elevators.  Chicago  an  extension  until  noon  Satur- 
Two  bellboys  are  going  to  stand  on  the  day,  Dec.  9,  in  which  to  file  specific 
steps.  The  assistant  manager  will  help  protests  against  their  taxes  under  the 
,  or  me  and  then  there’s  the  engineer.  I  objection  action  of  the  Chicago  Real 
‘That  gang’ll  get  call  you  then,  and  you  can  run  up  to  Estate  Board.  'The  home  owners  will 
the  roof.  You  could  probably  hold  them  continue  to  have  the  privilege  of  clip- 
off  there.”  ping  the  coupon  appearing  daily  in  the 

We  looked  at  one  another.  There  Chicago  American,  as  reported  in  last 
or,  was  an  electric  heater  burning  in  the  week’s  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher, 
ly-  room.  to  facilitate  in  filing  their  individual  ob- 

lob  “Mister,”  said  a  photographer  from  jections. 

y’d  Philadelphia,  “could  you  turn  off  that  It  was  estimated  today  that  more  than 
heater?  We’re  sort  of  hot  already.”  300,000  owners  have  enlisted  in  the 
ink  That  helped  some.  We  sat  down  and  campaign  to  obtain  a  15  per  cent  reduc- 
looked  at  one  another  some  more.  That’s  tion  in  general  taxes.  Probably  200,- 
on  about  all  we  could  do.  000  persons  have  filled  out  the  coupon 

“Now  keep  away  from  those  win-  appearing  in  the  American,  it  was 
“Boys,”  he  said,  “you  all  had  better  dows,”  said  the  manager.  He  left,  shut-  stated.  More  than  135,000  envelopes 

get  in  another  room.  I  think  them  folks  ting  the  door  behind  him  and  locking  it.  have  been  received  by  the  American 

done  seen  you  in  here.”  'There  was  still  a  roar  outside,  and  since  it  unefertook  three  weeks  ago  to  be 

Part  of  us  went  across  the  hall.  The  people  were  running  back  and  forth  of  service  to  the  small  taxpayers. 

other  bunch  went  further  down  the  hall,  shouting  and  cursing  and  waving  their  - 

Then  we  waited.  hands.  *  »  WRITING  PROMOTION  SERIES 

Outside  we  could  hear  them  chopping  Finally  the  manager  came  back.  A  series  of  22  articles  on  “Making 

something.  Cole  peeped  out.  “It’s  looking  better,”  he  said.  “But  The  Newspaper”  are  being  published  in 
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Chicago  Home  Owner*  Given  Until 
Dec.  9  to  File  Protest* 
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GOODWIN  PLAN  SET  FOR  PRODUCT  TEST 


Originator  Says  150,000  Church  Women  Have  Been  Enlisted  to  Push  Sales  of  Cooperating  Firms 

— Will  Seek  Manufacturer  Support  in  Two  Weeks 


p\ETAILS  of  the  long-awaited  Good-  per,  circulating  in  the  homes  of  families 


U  win  Plan,  announc^  as  a  means  to 
sell  nationally-advertised  products  for 
manufacturers,  to  aid  in  creating  more 
advertising  for  newspapers,  and  to 
bring  money,  in  the  form  of  commis¬ 
sions,  from  outside  sources  into  the  local 
community — commissions  which  in  many 
cases  will  be  contributed  to  church 
treasuries — were  made  public  this  week 
in  a  broadside  sent  to  all  daily  news- 


who  raise  their  children,  and  attend 
their  churches,  is  the  most  effective  sales 
influence  we  know.  But  because  since 
1929  purchasing  power  has  dropped 
somewhere  around  60  per  cent,  while 
production  capacities  have  remained 
high,  it  appeared  obvious  to  me  that 


paper  publishers  by  the  Goodwin  Cor-  '| 
poration,  75  East  Wacker  Drive,  ' 
Chicago. 

Conceived  by  Adolph  O.  Goodwin, 
widely  known  advertising  executive  and 
president  of  the  Goodwin  Corporation, 
as  a  means  “to  concentrate  the  pur¬ 
chaser-audience  as  an  ally  of  advertis- 
i^,”  the  plan  calls  for  what  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  largest  point-of -contact  sales 
stimulating  force  ever  engaged.  This 
army  of  neighborhood  workers,  com¬ 
posed  of  church  women  of  all  denomina¬ 
tions,  already  consists  of  more  than 
150,000  “broadcasters.”  The  field  force 
is  scheduled  to  stimulate  interest  in  a 
list  of  nationally-advertised  products 
and  articles  of  all  kinds,  which  will  be 
advertised  in  the  newspapers  in  the  com¬ 
munities  where  the  “broadcasters”  are 
at  work. 

The  plan  in  its  early  stages  has  met 
opposition  from  various  sources,  includ¬ 
ing  advertising  agencies,  publishers,  and 
church  leaders.  In  its  present  form, 
however,  it  has  been  altered  in  some 
respects,  to  avoid  conflicts  with  agencies 
and  to  provide  a  newspaper  advertising 
fund,  while  indorsements  from  religious 
sources  have  been  obtained.  The  most 
open  criticism  came  from  the  Christian 


Adolph  O.  Goodwin 


newspaper  advertising  could  do  a  bet¬ 
ter  advertising  job  than  any  other  me¬ 
dium;  and  an  even  better  job  itself  if 


Century,  published  in  Chicago,  which  ^^e  sales  promotion  appropriations  of  in 


said  editorially: 

“We  have  so  much  faith  in  the 
churches  of  America  that  we  are  sure 
the  moment  they  see  this  plan  in  cold 
print  they  will  perceive,  without  being 
told,  how  the  whole  atmosphere  of  their 
church  life  will  be  cheapened  and  com¬ 
mercialized  by  their  participation  in  it. 
.  .  .  They  (backers  of  the  plan)  have 
had  a  wonderful  dream  of  great  wealth 
and  vast  economic  power  by  exploiting 
the  loyal  impulses  of  church  women — 
but  it  was  only  a  dream.  The  Christian 
church  has  had  its  own  dreams,  and  it 
will  not  prejudice  their  realization  by 
lending  itself  to  exnloitation  on  behalf 
of  the  acquisitive  dreams  of  any  private 
interest  whatsoever.” 

Under  present  plans,  newspapers  are 
to  receive  advertising  schedules  amount¬ 
ing  to  a  minimum  of  3  per  cent  of  the 
wholesale  sales  actually  brought  about 
lb  the  local  field  force.  These  sales 
would  have  to  be  proved  by  collection  of 
labels,  or  other  evidence  from  the 
women  who  make  the  purchases. 

The  Goodwin  Corporation  is  not  an 
advertising  agency.  Editor  &  Pubusher 
was  definitely  assured  by  Mr.  Goodwin. 
The  plan  is  open  to  all  advertising 
agencies,  insofar  as  the  capacity  of  the 
program  permits.  All  advertisers’ 
schedules  will  continue  to  be  placed 
through  their  regular  advertising  agen¬ 
cies.  Manufacturers  employing  the 


dustry  could  likewise  be  used  at  the 
point  of  contact,  just  as  advertising  is 
used  at  the  point  of  contact,  when  it  is 
in  newspapers. 

“Modern  manufacturers  have  utilized 
two  well-known  instruments  for  stimu¬ 
lating  the  sale  of  their  products.  The 
two  instruments  have  been  called  adver¬ 
tising  and  sales  promotion.  Certain 
manufacturers  have  lumped  the  two  to¬ 
gether,  calling  the  result  either  adver¬ 
tising  or  sales  promotion.  But  I  have 
been  trained  to  think  of  them  separately ; 
looking  on  advertising,  among  other 
things,  as  the  printed  advertisements  for 
publications  and  looking  on  sales  pro¬ 
motion  as  such  things  as  sampling,  pre¬ 
miums,  demonstrations  and  the  like. 

“So  I  evolved  the  idea  that  manufac¬ 
turers  spend  all  or  some  of  their  sales 
promotion  appropriations  at  the  point  of 
sale,  where  the  newspaper  advertising 
appears,  as  commissions  to  local  people 
for  their  work  of  stimulating  interest  in 
and  sales  of  the  products  as  advertised. 

“I  then  conceived  the  idea  of  engag¬ 
ing  these  neighborhood  ‘point-to-point’ 
stimulators,  whom  we  call  ‘broadcast¬ 
ers,’  to  use  their  personal,  friendly 
words,  paralleling  the  advertising  ef¬ 
forts  in  the  newspapers,  because  here  we 
find  a  source  of  workers  of  superior 
character  and  ability.  Their  work  is  to 
concentrate  attention  upon  and  sales  of, 
those  products  listed  under  the  plan. 


Goodwin  Plan  field-force,  must,  how-  and  their  remuneration  is  to  be,  when 


ever,  agree  by  contract  to  spend  a  guar¬ 
anteed  minimum  of  3  per  cent  of  their 
wholesale  sales  made  under  the  plan,  in 
newspaper  advertising  in  the  specific 
localities  where  the  goods  are  sold 
through  the  efforts  of  the  women  broad¬ 
casters. 

Mr.  Goodwin  distinguishes  between 
advertising  appropriations  and  those  for 
sales  promotion.  Funds  from  the  field 
workers’  commissions  are  planned  to 
come  from  the  sales  promotion  appropri¬ 
ations  of  those  manufacturers  and  not 
from  the  advertising  appropriations.  In 
explaining  this  principle  around  which 
the  plan  is  built,  Mr.  Goodwin  stated : 

“As  a  former  newspaper  and  adver¬ 
tising  man,  I  believed  that  the  newspa- 


received  from  manufacturers  under  the 
plan,  two  per  cent  of  the  sales  they  in¬ 
fluence,  which  they  may,  if  they  wish, 
contribute  to  their  church  or  society. 
The  two  per  cent  is  to  come  from  the 
sales  promotion  appropriations  of  the 
manufacturers.” 

In  accordance  with  this  policy  as  out¬ 
lined  by  Mr.  Goodwin,  3J4  per  cent  of 
the  retail  sales  will  go  for  sales  promo¬ 
tion  service,  after  the  sales  have  been 
made.  This  will  be  divided  as  follows : 

Two  per  cent  to  the  broadcasters. 

One-half  per  cent  to  the  district  man¬ 
agers  and  field  representatives  employed 
by  the  Goodwin  Corporation  to  aid  and 
supervise  the  broadcasters. 

One-half  per  cent  for  clearing  house 


service  in  checking  the  retail  sales  slips, 
coupons,  labels,  etc. 

One-half  per  cent  for  Goodwin  Corp. 

On  the  advertising  side,  the  manufac¬ 
turer  agrees  to  spend  three  per  cent  of 
his  wholesale  sales  in  newspapers  as  a 
guaranteed  minimum.  Beyond  that  point 
he  is  free  to  increase  his  appropriation 
in  newspapers  if  he  likes,  or  to  use  any 
other  advertising  media  he  desires. 

Officials  of  the  Goodwin  Corporation 
explained  that  as  yet  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  solicit  the  interest  of  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  or  manufactmers  in 
getting  their  respective  products  on  the 
Goodwin  Plan  purchase  lists.  No  such 
an  attempt  will  be  made,  it  was  stated, 
until  the  number  of  broadcasters  reaches 
the  250,000  mark.  This  figure  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  attained  about  Dec.  15, 
when  active  steps  will  be  taken  to  begin 
contacting  manufacturers. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  all  newspaper 
advertising  to  be  created  by  the  Good¬ 
win  Plan  is  dependent  upon  the  func¬ 
tioning  of  the  broadcasters  in  local  com¬ 
munities  after  purchase  lists  are  out, 
newspaper  publishers  are  not  asked  fpr 
any  service,  commitment  or  aid,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  broadside.  In  a  message  to 
publishers,  it  states: 

“The  booklet  has  been  sent  you,  that 
you  may  have  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  purposes  of  the  plan,  because  we 
feel  that  when  you  understand  its  ob¬ 
jectives,  it  will  deserve  your  good  will. 
All  we  ask,  then,  is  that  you  stand  by, 
ready  to  receive  orders  for  space  from 
the  advertising  agencies  of  the  leading 
manufacturers  of  America,  whom  we 
expect  to  list  under  the  Goodwin  Plan, 
after  we  create  the  appropriations  and 
organize  a  receptive  buyers’  market.” 

The  Goodwin  Plan  Purchase  Lists 
are  intended  to  contain  every  conceiv¬ 
able  type  of  product,  including  food, 
drug  and  miscellaneous  products,  house¬ 
hold  appliances,  home  furnishings,  cloth¬ 
ing  and  automotive  supplies.  As  stated 
by  the  originator  of  the  plan,  “every¬ 
thing,  I  expect,  from  chewing  gum  to 
automobiles.” 

The  operation  of  the  plan  is  not  in¬ 
tended  to  injure  local  loyalties  to  locally- 
made  products  or  exclusively-sold 
brands.  Each  final  purchase  list  when 
put  before  the  housewives  will  carry 
the  following  statement: 

“Buy  locally  made  products  whenever 
you  prefer.  Just  scratch  off  from  the 
Goodwin  Plan  List  any  product  there¬ 
on,  which  competes  with  a  locally 
manufactured  product.” 

The  same  is  said  to  apply  to  ex¬ 
clusive  brands  sold  by  local  merchants. 

According  to  the  broadside  announce¬ 
ment,  it  is  planned  that  there  may  be 
several  completely  different  lists  of 
various  products,  the  number  of  lists  to 
depend  upon  the  final  number  of  broad¬ 
casters. 

Not  only  has  the  plan  been  endorsed 
by  advertising  and  newspapermen  who 
have  been  given  the  opportunity  to 
study  the  program,  but  it  also  has  the 
endorsements  of  leading  clergymen  of 
the  Protestant,  Catholic  and  Jewish 
Denominations.  Tied  up  with  the 
Goodwin  Plan  is  the  manufacturer’s 
promise  to  produce  his  merchandise  on 
the  basis  of  “Principles  of  Social  Jus¬ 
tice”  such  as  have  been  adopted  by  the 
major  religious  leaders  throughout  the 
country.  These  principles  briefly  are: 

“1.  The  maintenance  of  a  living  wage 
for  working  men  and  women. 

“2.  Reasonable  working  hours. 

“3.  Decent  working  conditions. 

“4.  A  willingness  (on  the  part  of 
manufacturers)  to  work  toward  perma¬ 
nency  and  security  of  employment. 

“5.  The  elimination  of  child  labor 
(even  after  present  federal  insistences 
may  have  passed).” 

As  a  result,  such  men  as  Dr.  John 
A.  Ryan,  economist  of  the  Catholic 


University  of  America  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  and  Dr.  James  Fogarty,  profes¬ 
sor  of  economics  at  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame,  haye  endorsed  the  plan  as 
“sound  economically  and  justified  ethic¬ 
ally.” 

In  the  Protestant  ranks,  Rt.  Rev. 
James  M.  Maxon,  bishop  coadjutor  of 
the  Diocese  of  Tennessee,  declares  “the 
plan  does  not  contemplate  putting  the 
church  into  business.  It  does  allow  the 
privilege  of  partaking  in  benefits  de¬ 
rived  from  ordinary  business.” 

Momentum  behind  the  idea  is  gaining 
daily,  with  thousands  of  broadcasters 
joining  the  ranks  of  the  field  works.  On 
Oct.  26,  the  Goodwin  Corporation  re¬ 
ported  32,000  broadcasters  signed  up; 
by  Nov.  21,  there  were  119,000  and  on 
Dec.  2  there  were  well  over  150,000 
field  workers,  representing  nearly  every 
state  in  the  union.  At  present  there  are 
more  than  1,200  district  managers  and 
field  representatives,  the  organization 
states.  By  Jan.  1,  Mr.  Goodwin  states, 
there  will  be  a  quarter  of  a  million 
field  workers  enlisted  as  neighborhood 
workers  under  his  plan. 

There  have  been  a  few  cases  of  op¬ 
position  to  the  plan.  The  only  decided 
criticism  to  appear  to  date  has  been 
that  in  the  Christian  Century,  an  unde¬ 
nominational  weekly  journal  published  in 
Chicago.  But,  vigorous  denouncements 
of  the  Christian  Century’s  editorial  of 
Nov.  22  have  been  made  by  a  number 
of  clergymen. 

Numerous  newspaper  publishers  are 
also  quoted  as  viewing  the  plan  as  a 
worthwhile  source  of  increased  nationM 
advertising  and  an  effective  factor  in 
re-starting  the  buying  movement. 

'The  newspapermen  quoted  are:  W. 
H.  Henkes,  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Springfield  Illinois  State  Register; 
Louis  Proehl,  director  of  advertising, 
Peoria  Star;  Marcellus  H.  Murdock, 
publisher,  Wichita  Eagle;  Milton  F. 
Decker,  national  advertising  department, 
Birmingham  Post;  Arthur  Capper,  To¬ 
peka,  Kan.,  publisher.  Capper  Publica¬ 
tions;  C.  W.  Melton,  business  manager 
and  advertising  director,  Dallas  Dis¬ 
patch;  W.  E.  O’Brien,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor,  Buffalo  Courier-Express;  F.  J. 
Oexman,  manager  national  advertising, 
Cincinnati  Times-Star;  Homer  Belew, 
manager  local  advertising.  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram;  Albert  Swinsky,  Jr., 
Dallas  Times  Herald;  M.  M.  Levand, 
president  Wichita  Beacon;  John  A. 
Bacon,  manager  general  advertising, 
Buffalo  Times;  R.  A.  Pratt,  manager 
national  advertising,  Peoria  Journal- 
Transcript;  Charles  W.  Hoefer,  adver¬ 
tising  director,  Aurora  Beacon-News. 

Church  women  who  sign  up  to  be¬ 
come  broadcasters  agree  to  nothing 
whatever,  as  to  quotas,  and  in  no  wise 
are  obligated  beyond  agreeing  to  show 
the  list  of  products  under  the  Goodwin 
Plan  to  at  least  ten  housewives  each. 
The  church  members  and  others  who 
buy  these  products  save  the  evidences 
of  sale,  such  as  labels  or  some  identify- 
intif  portion  of  the  package  or  product, 
and  turn  them  over  to  the  captain  of 
the  broadcaster  team,  who  in  turn,  sends 
them  to  the  Goodwin  Corporation  and 
receives  two  per  cent  cash  on  the  pur¬ 
chase  price  of  the  articles. 

The  Goodwin  Corporation  has  already 
invested  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars 
in  the  promotion  of  the  plan,  according 
to  Mr.  Goodwin.  The  firm  now  occu¬ 
pies  four  floors  in  Mather  Tower  and 
employs  115  people.  Associated  with 
Mr.  Goodwin,  who  has  served  such 
agencies  as  McManus,  Critchfield  and 
Rankin,  are: 

S.  H.  Bates,  vice-president  and 
treasurer;  H.  B.  Lanum,  vice-president 
and  secretary;  John  Stolp,  comptroller; 
L.  W.  Gruber,  Rock  Bullard,  Ignatius 
Barnard,  R.  C.  Cook  and  J.  P.  Derum. 

The  Corporation  v"-  formed  in 
March  of  this  year. 
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TUGWELL  BILL  VITAL 
TO  U.  S.  CONTROL 

Truth  NecesMry  in  AdyertUing  Just 

ai  Much  M  On  Labels,  Admin¬ 
istration  Chief  Tells  Senate 
Committee 

(.By  telegraph  to  Editos  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  Dec.  7 — Although  fully 
aware  of  the  necessity  of  writing  ad¬ 
vertisements  of  food,  drug  and  cos¬ 
metic  products  so  they  will  sell  the 
products,  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug 
administration  insists  that  this  advertis¬ 
ing  must  be  truthful,  Walter  G.  Camp¬ 
bell,  chief  of  the  food  and  drug  admin¬ 
istration,  told  a  Senate  subcommittee 
today  at  the  opening  of  hearings  on  the 
so-called  Tugwell  bill. 

Mr.  Campbell  scoffed  at  objections 
which  have  been  raised  to  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  bill  designed  to  compel 
truthful  advertising,  the  tenor  of  which 
is  that  advertisers  generally  will  be 
afraid  to  advertise  because  of  a  fear 
of  transgressing  the  law.  Such  objec¬ 
tions,  Mr.  Campbell  said,  were  “wholly 
without  value.” 

“Advertisers  can  prepare  their  adver¬ 
tising  with  the  dehnite  point  in  view 
that  it  will  not  create  a  misleading  im¬ 
pression,”  Mr.  Campbell  said.  “Cer¬ 
tainly  the  advertising  profession  is  fully 
as  capable  of  producing  effective,  trutli- 
ful  advertising  as  it  is  of  producing 
effective  misleading  advertising.” 

He  said  the  food  and  drug  administra¬ 
tion  must  insist  that  food  and  drug 
advertising  must  contain  "elements  of 
truth  in  the  future  which  have  not 
characterized  much  of  it  in  the  past.’’ 
The  requirements  of  the  existing  food 
and  drug  act  compelling  truthful  state¬ 
ments  (HI  labels,  Mr.  Campbell  said,  had 
been  met  by  manufacturers  and  there 
was  no  reason  why  they  could  not  make 
their  advertisements  as  truthful  as  their 
labels. 

Mr.  Campbell  denied  emphatically  that 
the  bill  proposed  censorship  in  any  sense 
or  that  the  administration  intended  to 
attempt  any  censorship. 

“All  this  provision  does  is  to  limit 
false  advertising,”  he  said.  “There  is 
nothing  vicious  in  it.” 

He  said  the  courts  and  not  the  ad¬ 
ministration  would  decide  in  every  in¬ 
stance  whether  a  given  advertisement 
was  true  or  false  under  the  bill’s  pro¬ 
visions. 

As  examples  of  misleading  advertise¬ 
ments  which  the  bill  would  prohibit, 
Mr.  Campbell  exhibited  some  taken 
from  newspapers  and  magazines  in 
which  diseases  sych  as  tuberculosis, 
pneumonia,  influenza  and  others  were 
named  in  prominent  type,  although  the 
text  of  the  advertising  did  not  claim 
the  prcxluct  was  effective  as  a  treatment 
or  a  cure  for  the  diseases. 

He  said  the  plain  inference  from  ad¬ 
vertising  of  this  nature  was  that  use  of 
the  prciduct  advertised  would  be  effi¬ 
cacious  in  treatment  or  prevention  of 
the  diseases  named,  though  as  a  matter 
of  fact  they  would  not 

Mr.  Campbell  said  if  the  administra¬ 
tion  cannot  extend  trutnfulness  to  ad¬ 
vertising  “I  think  the  purpose  of  the 
bill  and  certainly  its  effect  would  fall 
flat.” 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Henry  A. 
Wallace  told  the  subccHnmittee  he  be- 
liev^  broad  minded  publishers  and  ad¬ 
vertisers  approved  the  principles  of  the 
bill,  though  he  said  he  want^  to  make 
it  clear  he  was  not  attempting  to  speak 
for  them. 

He  said  experience  had  shown  him 
that  there  is  onljr  so  much  consumer 
purchasing  power  centered  around  any 
given  pulHication.  If  this  is  soaked  up 
by  good*  which  are  not  worth  the 
money  there  is  that  much  less  money 
for  the  purchase  of  worthwhile  gcxxb, 
he  said. 

Present  at  the  hearing  were  a  num¬ 
ber  of  repreMntatives  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  and  publishing  industries,  including 
L.  B.  Palmer,  general  manager,  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion;  William  L.  Daley,  Washington 
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representative.  National  Editorial  As¬ 
sociation;  John  Benson,  president, 
.American  Association  of  Advertising 
.Agencies,  and  Bernard  Lichtenberg, 
chairman,  legislative  committee.  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  National  Advertisers. 

Opponents  of  the  bill  were  to  appear 
later. 

URGES  NEWSPAPERS  TO 
TAKE  LIQUOR  COPY 

Distiller  Says  Advertising  Is  Best 

Weapon  Against  Bootlegger — 
Magazine  Men  Frown  on 
High-Pressure  Copy 

Newspaper  advertising  will  be  the 
most  powerful  weapon  in  the  fight 
against  the  bootlegger  and  the  illegal 
sale  of  liquor  following  the  repeal  of 
prohibition,  in  the  opinion  of  Charles 
S.  O’Donnell,  vice-president  of  the  Dis¬ 
tilled  Liquors  Corporation,  New  York, 
and  director  of  advertising  and  sales  of 
Hildick’s  applejack  brandy, 

".Advertising  in  newspapers  will  be 
the  quickest  way  to  inform  consumers 
of  the  quality  of  an  alcoholic  beverage 
and  the  conditions  under  which  it  is 
made,”  he  said.  "The  bootlegger  can¬ 
not  advertise,  and  the  disadvantage  will 
be  a  serious  one. 

“It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  news¬ 
papers  which  so  materially  assisted  in 
the  repeal  of  the  prohibition  law  will 
not  adopt  a  mistaken  policy  of  refusing 
liquor  advertising.  If  the  newspapers 
of  an  entire  city,  for  instance,  should 
decide  nut  to  accept  liquor  advertising, 
it  is  quite  likely  that  in  those  IcKali- 
ties  the  bcxitleggers  will  thrive  the 
most. 

"It  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  majority 
of  citizens  will  agree  with  the  slc^an 
that  it  is  going  to  be  smart  to  be  legal. 
It  is  also  going  to  be  smart  to  know 
what  one  is  drinking.  The  consumer 
is  entitled  to  the  assurance  that  comes 
with  an  advertising  program.” 

A  committee  of  magazine  publishers 
has  been  named  by  the  National  Pub¬ 
lishers’  .Association  to  consider  liquor 
advertising.  C.  D.  Jackson  of  Time  is 
chairman.  The  committee  recommends 
that  advertising  should  be  accepted  only 
from  concerns  of  g(X)d  repute,  and  tliat 
copy  should  not  be  permitted  directly 
to  urge  greater  consumption  of  liquor  ; 
also  that  copy  should  be  rejected  if  it 
emphasizes  unduly  the  “lure”  of  drink¬ 
ing,  or  if  based  on  a  health  or  medical 
angle.  Clieap  smartness  in  reference  to 
prohibition  is  also  frowned  on. 

In  a  front-page  editorial  the  Xasli- 
ville  Banner  announced  recently  that  it 
will  not  accept  hard-liquor  advertising. 

Because  it  is  opposed  to  accepting 
advertisements  for  hard  liquor  and 
places  selling  hard  liquor,  the  Beloit 
eWis.)  Daily  News  announced  Nov.  20 
that  it  would  accept  no  more  tavern 
advertisements.  The  reason  given  was 
that  the  sale  of  hard  liquor  is  general 
in  taverns. 

The  Fullerton  (Cal.)  Daily  Netes 
Tribune,  published  in  California’s  dry- 
est  county.  Orange  County,  has  declined 
to  accept  liquor  advertising,  although 
running  beer  copy. 

The  IVausau  (VVis.)  Daily  Record- 
Herald  announced  editorially  it  will  not 
accept  liquor  advertising  but  will  carry 
beer  copy. 

CODE  CONFERENCES  BEGIN 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  Dec.  7 — The  ground¬ 
work  of  a  series  of  conferences  which 
it  was  hoped  would  result  in  early  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  daily  newspaper  code  was  laid 
here  today  at  a  meeting  between  the 
"small”  daily  newspaper  c(xle  commit¬ 
tee  and  Administrator  Hugh  S.  John¬ 
son  and  Deputy  Administrator  Lindsay 
Rogers.  Ttxlay’s  conference  was  in¬ 
terrupted  by  the  departure  of  General 
Johnson  for  New  York,  where  he  was 
scheduled  to  make  a  speech.  It  was 
expected  that  a  further  conference 
would  be  held  upon  the  General’s  re¬ 
turn  Friday,  with  the  possibility  of  ad¬ 
ditional  conferences  Saturday  and  Sun¬ 
day. 
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POST’S  COMPLAINT  DISMISSED 


Washington  Times  Did  not  Seek  Con¬ 
tract  Breach  on  Features,  Says  Court 

Litigation  between  the  ITashington 
(D.  C.)  Times  and  the  IVashington 
Post  over  the  right  to  publish  the  (Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  Syndicate  features  passed 
through  another  phase  last  week.  Jus¬ 
tice  Jennings  Bailey  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Supreme  Court,  in  an  equity 
action  with  the  Post  Company  as  plain¬ 
tiff,  held  that: 

1.  The  original  contract  between  the 
Chicago  Tribune  Syndicate  and  the 
Washington  Post  was  not  assignable  by 
the  latter  to  the  receiver  or  a  subse¬ 
quent  purchaser. 

2.  If  the  contract  were  assignable  and 
conceding  that  the  rights  of  tjie  Post 
Company  under  it  passed  to  the  new 
Post  Company,  no  proof  was  adduced 
that  the  defendant  (the  Times  Com¬ 
pany)  induced  the  Chicago  Tribune  to 
breach  its  contract  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Times,  with  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  the  latter  that  the  contract  was  then 
in  force. 

The  Post  Company’s  bill  of  complaint 
was  ordered  dismissed  with  costs. 


STORES  REPORT  GAINS 
IN  CHICAGO 


Two  Sales  Events  Heavily  Backed 

By  Newspaper  Advertising  Were 
Highly  Successful,  Officials 
Report 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicaik},  Dec.  S — “Economy  Day” 
and  "Netcher  Day”,  two  heavily-news¬ 
paper-promoted  bargain  events,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Fair  and  Boston  depart¬ 
ment  stores  here  this  past  week,  proved 
to  be  outstandingly  successful  in  sales 
volume.  Editor  &  Publisher  learned 
texlay. 

The  Fair  Store’s  Economy  Day  sale, 
backed  by  20  pages  of  l(x:al  newspaper 
advertising,  was  particularly  gratifying 
on  Friday  and  Saturday  after  Thanks¬ 
giving,  according  to  D.  F.  Kelly,  presi¬ 
dent. 

"Last  year  we  ran  our  pre-Christmas 
Economy  Day  sale  for  three  days,  this 
year  the  sale  was  for  two  days  only 
and  we  sold  nearly  as  much  merchan¬ 
dise  this  year  as  we  did  last  year  in 
three  days,”  said  Mr.  Kelly,  who  cheer¬ 
fully  observed  that  December  business 
is  holding  up  remarkably  well. 

The  Boston  Store’s  Netciier  Day  sale 
Saturday,  yesterday  and  today  was  one 
of  the  largest  of  its  kind  the  store  has 
ever  hand,  Henry  G.  Hart,  general  man¬ 
ager,  stated  in  reporting  record  sales  in 
numerous  departments.  The  Boston 
Store  used  twenty-seven  pages  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  and  found  customer 
response  to  be  greatly  improved  over 
that  of  a  year  ago,  with  a  great  out¬ 
pouring  of  Christmas  shoppers,  attracted 
largely  by  the  Century  of  Progress  dis¬ 
plays  on  every  floor. 

The  store  was  jammed  from  9  a.  m. 
until  9  p.  m..  Editor  &  Publisher  was 
told. 

Executives  of  stores  which  had  no 
special  sales  reported  that  Thanksgiving 
week-end  sales  showed  substantial  gains 
over  the  corresponding  week-end  of  last 
year. 


TO  CLEAN  UP  MOVIE  COPY 

J.  J.  McCarthy  Heads  New  Council 
to  Bar  Sex  and  Nudity 

Will  H.  Hays,  president  of  the  Mo¬ 
tion  Picture  Producers  and  Distributers 
of  America,  anounced  Dec.  3  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  department  within  his  or¬ 
ganization  to  advise  film  producers  on 
motion  picture  advertising  and  exploita¬ 
tion,  with  a  view  to  eliminating  the  ob¬ 
jectionable  features  in  all  types  of 
motion  pjeture  advertising. 

J.  J.  McCarthy,  who  is  widely  known 
among  picture  producers,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  head  the  council.  Pictures 
must  be  submitted  for  approval,  and 
will  be  banned  if  showing  too  much 
nudity. 


EDITOR’S  HOAX  SPED 
REPEAL  4  HOURS 


Howard,  Salt  Lake  Telegram,  Told  j 
Utah  Legislators  Maine  Was  Stealing 
Honor,  Got  Story  and  Blew 
Up  Radio  Set-Up 

How  a  Utah  newspaperman  gave 
thirsty  citizens  of  the  East  and  Middle 
W’est  their  opportunity  to  drink  legally 
on  Tuesday  evening,  rather  than  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning  was  revealed  later  in 
the  week.  Don  Howard,  news  editor 
of  the  Salt  Lake  City  Telegram,  is  the 
hero,  and  he  told  the  story  to  North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance,  Inc.,  on 
Thursday,  as  follows: 

“Occasionally  a  newspaper  man  gets 
an  inspiration. 

“That’s  what  happened  to  me  Tues¬ 
day  afternoon  when  Utah’s  delegates 
to  the  repeal  convention  had  succeeded 
in  delaying  their  action  until  7  o’cl(x:k 
at  night  that  they  might  have  the 
dubious  honor  of  going  on  a  national 
radio  hook-up  with  a  lot  of  long-winded 
speeches  they  imagined  would  be  good 
publicity  for  the  state. 

“It  was  a  case  of  my  paper  going  to 
press  without  the  repeal  story  unless 
something  was  done. 

“I  thought  of  Maine  and  the  old 
slogan,  ‘As  Maine  goes,  so  goes  the 
Nation.’ 

“Calling  the  Capitol  Building  when 
the  convention  had  just  declared  a  re¬ 
cess  until  7.15  p.  m.,  I  read  a  purely 
imaginary  news  bulletin  supposed  to 
have  come  from  Maine’s  capital.  This 
is  it: 

“  ‘Determined  to  live  up  to  tpeir 
“As  Maine  goes,  so  goes  the  Nation” 
slogan,  delegates  here  this  afternoon 
were  planning  to  move  the  clock  ahead 
and  beat  Utah  to  36th  place  in  the 
ratification  of  the  repeal  amendment.’ 

"It  worked. 

“Ray  L.  Olson,  permanent  president 
of  the  convention,  hastily  called  the 
delegates  into  session  again.  They  sent 
for  Gov.  Blood.  They  went  into  a  hud¬ 
dle — a  serious  huddle — for  they  had  al¬ 
ready  arranged  with  a  broadtasting 
company  for  that  national  hook-up  after 
7  p.  m. 

"Mr.  Olson,  Gov.  Blood  and  all  the 
delegates  saw  themselves  being  pushed 
out  of  the  spotlight  by  far-away  Maine. 
Quick  action  was  the  order.  Speeches 
were  cut  and  edited,  much  to  the  cha¬ 
grin  of  steamed-up  delegates  who  had 
visioned  radio  fame  for  an  evening. 

“They  declared  a  brief  recess  to  make 
the  best  radio  connections  possible,  then 
started  the  actual  voting  shortly  after 
3.15  p.  m.,  Mountain  Time. 

“At  3 :32 :30  ratification  was  complete 
and  prohibition  was  dead.  My  own 
paper  got  the  story  for  its  last  editions, 
and  eastern  states  got  their  liquor  four 
hours  earlier  than  they  had  expected.’ 


OPPOSES  PRESS  “MUZZLING” 

Congresswoman  Jenckes  Unequivo¬ 
cally  Against  Schulte’s  Views 

Decided  opposition  to  the  views  of 
William  T.  Schulte,  United  States  Rep¬ 
resentative  from  Indiana,  who  said  last 
week  that  he  favored  “muzzling”  the 
press  and  would  recommend  action  along 
this  line  by  Congress,  was  expressed 
this  week  in  a  letter  to  the  Representa¬ 
tive  by  his  Indiana  colleague  in  the 
House,  Virginia  E.  Jenckes. 

Mrs.  Jenckes  said  she  would  oppose 
“any  and  all  attempts,  direct  or  indirect, 
to  ‘muzzle’  the  American  newspapers, 
regardless  of  whether  they  are  right  or 
wrong,  regardless  of  whether  they  need 
muzzling  or  do  not  need  muzzling.” 

“If  we  are  to  avoid  a  bureaucratic 
form  of  government  which  will  lead  to 
dictatorship,”  the  Congresswoman  said, 
“then  we  must  allow  the  people  to 
‘know  the  truth,’  for  the  truth  will  set 
us  free.” 

Mrs.  Jenckes  paid  tribute  to  news¬ 
papers  from  the  “manner  in  which  they 
operate,”  and  for  backing  the  President 
and  his  administration. 
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■Better  Papers  Seen  As  Way  To  Recovery  By  Michigan  Publisher,  With  Added  Costs  Met  By  Rate 
I  Raise  Fixed  For  All  Papers  In  Group  on  Newsprint  Consumption 


DXCRKASED  revenue  from  advertis¬ 
ing  and  circulation  in  the  small  daily 
rave  lield  will  not  come  from  enlarged  adver- 
;ising  schedules  or  new  subscribers 
imless  publishers  provide  a  better  news- 
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the  belief  of  H.  S.  Pringle,  publisher 
Orth  I'  South  Haven  (Mich.)  Tribune, 
^  expressed  this  week  to  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Mr.  Pringle  feels  that  small  daily 
ublishers  are  faced  with  the  dire  need 
f  rebuilding  advertising  and  circulation 
evenues  on  a  more  substantial  uniform 
lasis  than  has  been  the  case  heretofore, 
iembers  of  the  Michigan  League  of 
ome  Dailies  are  now  thinking  in 
erms  of  “return  to  quality,”  he  said, 
t  is  his  opinion  that  much  the  same 
eeling  exists  among  many  publishers 
li  papers  with  circulations  of  10,(X)0 
id  under. 

Mr.  Pringle  first  introduced  his  plan 
pi  advertising  and  circulation  rates 
ksed  upon  the  number  of  pounds  of 
old  kwsprint  consumed  during  a  calendar 
the  fear  at  the  recent  fall  meeting  of  the 
^gue.  At  that  meeting  he  was  ap- 
rhen  pointed  chairman  of  a  committee  to 
raft  a  uniform  auditing  and  advertis- 
irely  lug  rate  structure.  The  committee  met 
I  to  iiis  week  at  Holland,  Mich.,  to  consider 
This  vie  double  task  of  costs  and  rates  and 
L  prepare  recommendations  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  entire  League  membership 
[t  a  special  meeting  the  latter  part  of 
pis  month. 

Elaborating  on  his  proposed  plan  of 
sing  newsprint  consumption  as  the 
lasis  oi  an  upward  revision  in  rates, 
|lr.  Pringle  said: 

Uniform  rates  based  upon  the  num- 
|er  of  pounds  of  newsprint  consumed 
[y  each  publication  during  any  calendar 
ear  is  the  proposed  foundation  upon 
hich  we  might  solve  our  problem.  I 

tlieve  that  were  we  to  strike  an  aver- 
e  rate  of  35  cents  per  inch  per  100,()00 
lunds  of  newsprint  consumed  we  would 
k  safe  against  agitation  for  the  reduc- 
lon  of  rates  or  guarantee  of  circula- 
Son.  We  would  improve  the  quality  of 
ur  publications  by  adding  features  of 
Iwrit  and  in  this  way  give  the  sub- 
laiber  a  paper  that  would  compete 
ffectively  against  any  competition  or 
|>pe  of  competition  we  might  have,  thus 
laturally  and  eventually  gaining  new 
nd  holding  more  circulation  while  at 
he  same  time  increase  our  value  and 
lower  to  the  community.  Publications 
Those  rates  are  based  upon  this  founda- 
[ion  would  be  of  more  value  to  the  ad- 
ertiser  because  of  greater  reader  in- 
jerest  developed,  increased  circulation, 
nd  better  advertising  position. 
’Newsprint  is  the  most  constant 
iMor  of  cost  in  producing  a  newspaper, 
^thout  a  doubt,  taking  the  industry  as 
whole.  In  a  given  plant,  other  ele¬ 
cts  of  cost,  such  as  salaries  and 
^es,  may  be  equally  constant  over  a 
Itriod  of  time,  but  when  a  group  of 
ppers  are  considered,  no  other  major 
:lment  of  production  cost  can  be  found 
hich  will  show  as  little  variation  in 
dition  to  production  as  newsprint, 
ihe  use  of  newsprint  consumption  as  a 
kis  of  comparison  of  rate  structures, 
pn,  would  seem  to  be  fair  and  reason- 
Ible,  particularly  when  adequate  con- 
pration  is  given  to  other  phases  of 
pe  problem. 

As  to  the  use  of  newsprint  consump- 
m  as  a  basis  for  rate  structures,  I 
Mstion  whether  an  advertiser  would 
>fe  whether  this  particular  factor  re- 
Bved  special  consideration.  The  adver- 
orr  is  more  interested  in  the  amount 
nd  character  of  circulation,  the  per- 
»tage  of  coverage,  and  reader  interest. 
0  make  public  use  of  the  newsprint 
Misumption  factor  as  a  basis  for  rate 
tructure  might  confuse  the  issue  in  the 
linds  of  some  advertisers,  although  I 
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By  GEORGE  A. 

have  no  doubt  that  others  would  be 
quick  to  see  that  the  amount  of  news¬ 
print  used  does  have  a  material  bearing 
on  cost  of  production.  The  chief  value 
of  the  newsprint  factor  in  connection 
with  rates,  lies  in  its  use  as  a  basis  for 
obtaining  uniformity  of  rates  among  a 
group  of  papers  such  as  the  Michigan 
League  of  Home  Dailies.” 

Mr.  Pringle  emphasized  the  immediate 
need  of  publications  getting  together  on 


BRANDENBURG 

enue  and  by  taking  up  some  of  the 
slack  now  existing  in  the  form  of  un¬ 
productive  time  of  mechanical  employes.” 

Mr.  Pringle,  who  feels  that  NRA 
should  mean  to  publishers  “New  Rev¬ 
enue  Assured  and  New  Reader  Attrac¬ 
tion,”  recommends  the  following  eight- 
point  program  aimed  toward  such  a  goal 
in  the  small  daily  field. 

1.  A  general  improvement  in  quality 
of  the  finished  product,  particularly  in 
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business  problems  of  mutual  interest. 
He  reviewed  the  vicissitudes  of  the  de¬ 
pression  as  they  have  related  to  the 
newspaper  business  during  the  past 
three  years,  saying  in  part: 

“Most  publishers  have  faced  problems 
that  have  just  about  had  them  licked. 
They  supposed  they  were  on  a  firm 
foundation  that  would  carry  them 
through  any  economic  stress.  They  fig¬ 
ured  they  had  ample  reserve  with  which 
to  weather  most  any  storm,  yet  when 
advertising  linage  sank  to  its  new  low, 
when  demands  for  reduced  rates  were 
made  and  collections  were  next  to  im¬ 
possible,  subscriptions  were  going  un¬ 
paid  and  many  falling  by  the  wayside, 
what  happened  to  the  foundation  ?  Pub¬ 
lishers  carried  on  hoping  against  hope 
that  something  would  happen,  or  be 
brought  about  to  re-establish  their  busi¬ 
ness  short  of  increased  advertising  or 
circulation  levies.  They  instituted  econ¬ 
omies  right  and  left.  They  dug  into  and 
through  their  rainy  day  surpluses.  They 
wiped  out,  in  many  cases,  any  salary 
for  themselves  and  borrowed  to  the 
limit  to  further  the  interests  of  their 
paper  and  their  employes.  Newspapers 
must  have  more  revenue  if  they  are  to 
survive,  maintain  standards,  increase 
payrolls,  employ  more  people,  and  meet 
the  rising  costs  of  what  is  used  in  pro¬ 
duction.  Publishers  must  rebuild 
through  readjustments  to  meet  changed 
conditions  which  have  been  going  on 
ever  since  this  economic  storm  began.” 

The  present  outlook  of  increased 
operating  expense  under  the  NRA  calls 
for  immediate  action  by  publishers 
toward  a  general  revision  of  rates  based 
on  inevitable  higher  costs,  Mr.  Pringle 
asserted.  The  importance  of  the  swing 
back  from  reduced  papers  to  publica¬ 
tions  containing  more  news  and  better 
editorial  features,  in  other  words,  a 
higher  quality  product  for  the  reader, 
was  emphasized  by  the  South  Haven 
publisher,  who  continued: 

“In  the  first  place,  the  value  of  the 
newspaper  as  an  advertising  medium  de¬ 
pends  entirely  on  the  amount  and  qual¬ 
ity  of  its  circulation  and  its  coverage. 
All  these  factors,  in  turn,  depend  upon 
reader  interest.  Improvements  in  oper¬ 
ating  conditions  must  begin  with  the 
printed  page  itself  in  order  to  stimulate 
reader  interest.  This,  of  course,  raises 
a  number  of  questions,  including  better 
typography,  more  and  better  features, 
and,'  in  many  cases,  a  heavier  paper  with 
the  attendant  editorial  and  mechanical 
problems. 

“Unfortunately,  perhaps,  these  sug¬ 
gested  improvements  will  add  to  the 
cost  of  publication  which  is  already  a 
burdensome  problem.  However,  it  is 
believed  that  these  improvements  offer 
a  means  of  paying  for  themselves 
through  the  medium  of  increased  rev- 


typography,  features,  a  heavier  paper, 
on  the  daily  average,  and  improved  ser¬ 
vice  to  readers  and  advertisers  wherever 
possible.  In  making  these  improvements, 
additional  newsprint  would  be  con¬ 
sumed,  the  quantity  conforming  with  the 
desired  rate  and  quality  of  paper  the 
publisher  would  like  to  have. 

2.  Establishment  of  a  subscription 
rate  for  every  paper  in  the  Michigan 
League  of  Home  Dailies  of  not  less 
than  15  cents  per  week  for  carrier- 
delivered  papers  and  a  basic  rate  of  not 
less  than  $3.00  per  year,  or  30  cents 
per  month  for  country  mail  subscribers. 

3.  A  general  increase  in  advertising 
rates  which  will  provide  minimum  rates 
ample  to  absorb  production  costs,  and 
which  will  be  uniform  in  all  cities  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  Michigan  League  of 
Home  Dailies,  giving  consideration,  of 
course,  to  circulation  and  to  volume 
and  frequency.  Publishers  having  rates 
based  upon  a  uniform  scale  of  newsprint 
consumed  would  eliminate  arguments 
where  advertisers  compared  rates  of 
similar  size  publications,  thus  making 
comparisons  advantageous  to  the  pub¬ 
lishers. 

4.  The  League  should  act  in  complete 
harmony  and  in  unison  in  putting  the 
new  rates  into  effect. 

5.  The  recommended  increases  in 
rates  should  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
present  conditions  and  those  changes 
which  w'ill  be  required  under  the  new 
plans  for  improved  quality  of  service 
and  under  the  provisions  of  the  NRA. 
If  and  when  we  get  inflation,  further 
adjustments  to  rates  can  be  made  when 
it  is  determined  just  how  much  inflation 
we  shall  have. 

6.  The  improved  quality  of  the  prod¬ 
uct  with  the  attending  increases  in  pro¬ 
duction  costs  should  ^  made  contingent 
upon  the  acceptance  of  better  rates  by 
advertisers  and  subscribers.  There 
should  be  no  “trial  period”  for  the  im¬ 
proved  newspapers.  The  whole  pro¬ 
gram  should  be  carefully  planned  and 
all  phases  of  it  be  placed  in  effect  at  one 
time. 

7.  The  League  should  adopt  uniform 
methods  of  computing  costs,  which 
would  require  greater  uniformity  of  ac¬ 
counting  methods.  The  principal  objec¬ 
tive  would  be  to  have  the  newspapers 
take  the  same  cost  factors  into  con¬ 
sideration  in  computing  the  costs  in 
event  they  desired  to  work  together  and 
aid  in  mutual  solutions  of  their  problem. 

8.  Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be 
placed  on  the  necessity  for  immediate 
action.  There  is  nothing  to  be  gained 
by  delay,  but  much  may  be  lost  if  con¬ 
certed  action  is  not  taken  at  once. 

In  order  to  better  understand  the 
possibilities  of  the  proposed  plan,  Mr. 
Pringle  has  prepared  a  chart,  showing 
rates,  costs,  newsprint  consumed  and 


number  of  pages  of  11  League  papers 
which  answered  his  questionnaire.  The 
figures  cover  the  i»st  three  years.  The 
following  chart  includes  the  present 
rates  and  suggested  amounts  of  news¬ 
print  consumed  along  with  the  corre¬ 
sponding  suggested  rate  increases  under 
the  new'  set-up.  (See  table  at  center  of 
page.) 

Once  a  uniform  cost  system  and  rate 
structure  are  established,  he  suggests  a 
statewide  educational  program  in  the 
newspapers,  showing  the  significance  to 
the  reader  pf  the  “return  to  quality” 
basis  on  which  the  papers  are  operating. 
He  also  suggests  that  as  a  part  of  the 
“sales  effort”  to  get  a  higher  rate  from 
local  advertisers,  a  local  index  of  20 
staple  articles  or  commodities  be  kept 
by  the  publisher. 

“Keep  track  of  all  retail  prices  on 
sugar,  flour,  certain  classes  of  canned 
goi^s,  shoes,  clothing,  etc.,”  he  said  in 
explaining  the  purpose  of  the  local  in¬ 
dex  list.  “Watch  the  fluctuation  in  the 
price  of  these  articles  from  week  to 
week.  In  that  way  you  will  have  con¬ 
vincing  knowledge  of  what  the  mer¬ 
chants  have  had  to  do  in  the  way  of 
charging  higher  prices  to  offset  their 
increased  costs.” 


CONDUCTED  UQUOR  POLL 

WUcontin  Dailies  Sought  to  Ascer¬ 
tain  Will  of  People 

Members  of  the  Wisconsin  Daily 
Newspaper  League  have  been  conduct¬ 
ing  a  poll  on  the  liquor  control  ques¬ 
tion.  Wisconsin,  since  the  repeal  of  the 
Severson  law  a  few  years  ago,  has  had 
no  state  regulations  of  liquor  adver¬ 
tising  or  sale,  and  a  special  session  of 
the  legislature  will  soon  be  called  to 
enact  statutes  governing  the  situation 
in  the  state. 

Questions  in  the  ballot  asked:  Do 
you  favor  the  licensed  sale  of  hard 
liquor  by  the  drink,  in  taverns?  Do 
you  favor  the  sale  of  hard  liquor  by 
taverns,  only  in  the  original  packages, 
for  consumption  off  the  premises? 
Do  you  favor  state  dispensaries  for  sale 
of  liquor  only  in  original  packages? 

Those  voting  were  asked  to  designate 
whether  the  ballot  from  a  man  or 
woman,  and  whether  the  voter  lived  in 
a  city,  town,  village,  or  on  a  rural  route. 
Dec.  4,  noon,  was  the  deadline  for  bal¬ 
lots  which  were  printed  in  member 
newspapers  only  once. 

Results  will  be  cleared  in  Madison 
and  announced  as  soon  as  possible. 


OPENS  COLOR  STUDIO 


New  York  Mirror  Creates  New  Photo¬ 
graphic  Department 

The  New  York  Mirror  Sunday  de¬ 
partment  has  opened  a  new  color  photo¬ 
graphic  studio  in  Room  607  in  the  Mir¬ 
ror  Building,  235  East  45th  street. 

It  is  devoted  solely  to  direct  color 
photography  and  is  fitted  out  with  the 
latest  equipment  including  one-exposure 
cameras. 

It  is  designed  to  serve  advertisers 
and  other  commercial  users  of  direct 
color  photography  with  tri-carbro 
prints,  Finlay  color  transparencies,  Bell 
color  transparencies  and  color  separa¬ 
tion  negatives. 

The  studio  is  in  charge  of  Edward 
Eckland,  assistant  Sunday  Mirror 
Magazine  editor. 


SEELEY  SUCCEEDS  VAN  DYKE 

Donald  A.  Seeley,  sports  editor  of 
the  Elmira  (N.  Y.)  Star-Gasette,  has 
been  appointed  managing  editor  of  the 
Elmira  Telegram,  succeeding  Edward 
L.  Van  Dyke,  who  has  joined  the  copy 
desk  of  the  Star-Gazette.  W.  R.  Bal¬ 
dridge  succeeds  Seeley  as  sports  editor 
of  the  Star-Gazette. 
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SILK  STRIKE  AVERTED 
BY  CITY  EDITOR 


Abe  Greene  of  Paterson  Evening 

News  Acclaimed  for  Second  Labor 
Success — 30,000  Mill  Work¬ 
ers  Affected 

(Special  to  Editoi  &  Pusushes) 

Patzrson,  N.  J.,  Dec.  4 — ^pital  and 
labor — representing  the  silk  industry  in 
Paterson  and  vicinity — united  Dec.  1  for 
the  first  time  and  called  upon  Mayor 
John  V.  Hinchliffe  to  give  community 
recognition  to  the  newspaperman  who 
was  responsible  for  bringing  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  end  a  strike  that  put  the  city  on 
the  verge  of  ruin. 

“Directly  as  a  result  of  his  skillful 
and  faithful  guidance  of  the  negotiation 
COTiferences  an  ^reement  was  finally 
reached  which  virtually  seems  to  have 
brought  a  successful  end  to  the  strike 
situation,”  the  mayor  has  been  informed 
by  a  committee  who  asked  him  to  heap 
honors  upon  Abe  J.  Greene,  city  editor 
of  the  Evening  News. 

The  committee  has  also  communicated 
with  President  Roosevelt,  informing 
him  of  the  work  done  by  Eiditor  Greene, 
who  was  able  to  put  almost  30,000  peo¬ 
ple  back  to  work  after  every  other 
agency  had  failed,  including  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  National  Labor  Advisory  Board 
headed  by  U.  S.  Senator  Robert  Wag¬ 
ner. 

Exactly  five  weeks  after  15,000  dyers 
returned  to  work  through  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  Editor  Greene  in  their  strike, 
12,000  broadsilk  workers  are  prepared 
to  return  to  their  looms,  satisfied  with 
the  terms  arranged  by  the  same  news¬ 
paperman. 

It  was  Editor  Greene  who  stepped 
into  the  breach  when  the  dye  shop  own¬ 
ers  were  ready  to  open  their  mills  in 
the  face  of  strike  opposition.  He 
warned  against  the  move,  threatened  the 
dyers  that  their  action  would  bring 
bloodshed  and  arranged  a  peace  meeting 
between  dyers  and  shop  owners.  The 
aftermath  of  the  meeting  was  favorable. 
Two  days  later  the  dyers  were  all  back 
at  their  dye  tubs. 

The  broadsilk  strikers  and  manufac¬ 
turers,  disgruntled  and  disappointed 
after  their  many  tmsiKcessful  sessions 
with  government,  state  and  city  officials, 
turned  to  Editor  Greene  as  their  last 
hope.  He  was  asked  to  act  as  impartial 
chairman  at  a  series  of  conferences. 
They  were  held  in  City  Hall  here  and 
last^  12  to  20  hours  a  day  for  four 
days. 

In  the  terse  phrases  of  a  veteran 
newspaperman  Editor  Greene  told  the 
strikers  and  manufacturers  the  situation 
they  faced.  He  reviewed  the  14  weeks 
the  industry  was  in  turmoil  and  told 
them  that  if  the  conference  ended  in 
failure  no  settlement  would  ever  be 
reached. 

Finally  after  long  arguments  in  which 
the  chairman  found  it  difficult  to  main¬ 
tain  order,  settlement  terms  were  drawn 
up.  They  provided  for  a  15  per  cent 
wage  increase,  a  40-hour  week,  and 
union  recognition.  Manufacturers  were 
given  the  terms  and  they  voted  to  ac¬ 
cept  them.  Strikers  held  a  membership 
meeting  and  they,  too,  voted  in  favor  of 
the  terms. 

Mill  whistles  were  blown  throughout 
the  city  to  signal  the  end  of  the  strike. 
Editor  Greene  was  called  to  address  a 
throng  of  strikers  who  gathered  in  front 
of  City  Hall  to  hail  him. 

And  as  in  the  dyers’  settlement  the 
News  extra  flashed  the  news  of  the 
strike  end  to  a  waiting  populace. 


W.  R.  HEARST  BROADCASTS 

Speaking  from  his  home  at  San 
Simeon,  Cal.,  William  Randolph  Hearst 
addressed  a  nation-wide  audience  Satur¬ 
day  evening,  Dec.  2,  over  networks  of 
the  National  Broadcasting  Company. 
Taking  as  his  topic,  “Where  Is  Our 
Money?”  Mr.  Hearst  was  heard  as  the 
guest  speaker  of  Merlin  H.  Aylesworth, 
president  of  N.B.C.  T)on  E.  Gilman, 
vice-president  of  N.B.C.  in  charge  of 
the  Pacific  Division,  introduced  Mr. 
Hearst  to  the  radio  audience. 


K.  C.  STAR  SPONSORED  CHRISTMAS  PARADE 


TYPHOID  EXPOSE  HELdI 
PRIVILEGED  BY  COURT 


Libel  Appeal  DUmiMed  —  OgibJ 
Paper  Charged  City  Commiationet 
Waa  to  Blame  For  Deatha 
and  Sickneaa 
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Part  of  the  huge  crowd,  mostly  children,  which  greeted  the  Santa  Claus  parade 
of  the  Kansas  City  Star  staged  Friday,  Dec.  1,  throughout  24  blocks  in  the 
downtown  district  of  Kansas  City.  This  photograph  was  taken  at  13th  and 
Walnut  streets.  It  shows  the  Santa  float,  the  last  of  several  Christmas  spirit 
and  Toyland  presenUtions,  with  D.  L.  Hartley,  a  reporter  for  The  Star, 
playing  the  role  of  the  jolly  old  Saint. 
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After  a  lapse  of  four  years,  the  Saint  Nicholas  came  last,  in  flesh  and 
.  Kansas  City  Star  present^  a  blood  in  the  person  of  D.  L.  Hartley, 
Christmas  pageant  again  this  year  with  a  reporter  on  the  Star’s  staff.  An  in- 
a  parade  of  floats  and  bands  through  genious  arrangement  of  microphone  and 
the  downtown  section  of  Kansas  City  loud  speaker  aided  him  in  addressing 
on  Dec.  1.  It  marked  the  opening  of  words  of  cheerful  greeting  to  the 
the  Christmas  shopping  season  and  the  crowds.  .  .  . 

merchants  had  provided  street  decora-  Aiding  Mr.  Hartley  in  presenting  and 
tions  for  the  occasion  which  will  remain  writing  the  details  of  the  radio  play,  parts 
in  place  until  after  the  holidays.  of  which  were  given  over  the  Star  s  sta- 

Competent  observers  said  the  crowd  tion  daily  in  the  childrens  hour,  wmeh 
in  the  retail  section  of  the  city  was  the  led  up  to  the  parade,  was  Hubert  Kel- 
largest  since  the  national  American  Le-  ley,  on  the  staff  of  the  morning  edition, 
gion  convention  in  1921.  Almost  every  Mr.  Hartley  portrayed  the  role  of  Santa 
inch  of  space  along  the  parade  route  of  in  the  play  also.  ,  .  u 

24  blocks  was  jammed,  the  children  in  The  floats  were  designed  and  built  by 

the  forefront,  giving  Santa  Claus  an  James  E.  Craig.  The  whole  presenta- 
ovation  as  he  appeared  on  top  of  his  tion  was  under  the  direct  supervision 
huge  float,  built  to  resemble  a  North  of  Earl  McCollum,  vice-president  and 
Pole  scene,  with  gnomes  and  elves  at  assistant  general  manager  of  the  Kansas 
work  on  Christmas  toys.  City  Star  Company.  Fred  Spear,  vet- 

-l-'  personnel  required  in  .he  parade. 

Star,  giving  an  element  of  mystery  to  _  ^  pRAiunoiu  HONORFf) 
the  coming  of  Santa  Qaus.  In  addi-  W*  GRANDON  HONORED 

tion,  daily  features  were  carried  in  the  A  testimonial  dinner  was  given  Nov. 
morning  and  evening  editions.  The  27  in  honor  of  D.  W.  Grandon,  pnb- 
parade  itself  was  covered  by  14  mem-  Usher,  Sterling  (Ill.)  Gazette,  for  his 
bers  of  the  staff  and  two  photograi^ers,  leadership  in  the  campaign  to  open  the 
and  particular  emphasis  was  given  to  new  Sterling  National  Bank.  The  din- 
“thumb-nail”  interviews  from  children  ner  was  sponsored  by  Sterling  business 
who  witnessed  the  spectacle.  3nd  civic  leaders.  Mr.  Grandon  was 

Following  an  advance  gfuard  of  motor-  presented  with  a  mahogany  electric 
cycle  police,  the  Wyandotte  (Kansas  clock.  G.  G.  Grandon,  editor  of  the 
Gity,  Kansas)  high  school  band  led  the  Gazette  and  son  of  the  publisher,  re¬ 
procession,  playing  “Come  All  Ye  sponded  to  the  toast,  “My  Dad,  and 
Faithful.”  The  three  wise  men  of  sketched  the  career  of  “D.  W.”  through 
Bethlehem,  in  costume  and  each  riding  his  60  years  in  newspaper  work. 

a  camel  as  of  old,  came  next,  resting  - - - _  - 

comfortably  between  the  humps  of  the  BLUE  EAGLE  EDITION 

camels.  A  special  Blue  Eagle  NRA  edition. 
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A  hush  was  noted  as  the  Star  of  printed  in  blue  ink,  was  recently  issued 
Bethlehem,  shining  above  the  replica  of  by  the  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Exam- 
the  little  town,  came  along.  A  modern  iner.  The  publication  aroused  consid- 
Christmas  scene  came  next,  showing  the  erable  comment  and  was  well  backed 
hearth  and  gayly  decorated  fir  tree.  A  advertisers  who  said  the  novelty 
huge  alarm  clock  rang  its  bell  as  the  brought  greater  interest  in  their  copy, 
hands  reached  midnight  and  out  popped  The  Blue  Eagle  issue  was  published 
a  jack-in-the-box  at  frequent  intervals,  on  ff'C  eve  of  a  large  sugar  beet  harvest 
Between  each  float  was  a  band-ten  day,  and  during  the  time  when 

in  all  took  part-and  interspersed  here  canneries  made  payments  to  the  farmers, 
and  there  were  touches  of  humor.  A 


The  o  tandard-txatmner  Publish!^ 
Company  of  Ogden,  Utah,  has  woni\^ 
libel  apiieal  decision  in  the  state  suprej  ’ ' 
court  case  filed  by  City  ComniiAsi(^‘‘Do*l 
Fred  E.  Williams  who  sued  for  $1051^*  , 
UOO.  Commissioner  Williams  r 

granted  a  verdict  of  $3,000,  but  appealtfl  / 
and  the  supreme  court  has  now 
that  the  case  against  the  newspaM 
should  have  been  dismissed  on  motij^**.® 
for  non  suit. 

The  decision  pointed  out  that  the. 
was  no  real  conflict  in  the  evidence  wiL 
regard  to  a  typhoid  epidemic  in  Og(U 
in  July,  1929,  when  the  Standarl 
Examiner  went  so  far  as  to  declare  tlJ 
“typhoid  fever  is  manslaughter”  J 
that  Mr.  Williams  as  commissioner^ 
waterworks  was  responsible.  The  chj 
justice  analyzed  the  evidence  to  shcl 
that  there  was  no  reasonable  groial 
for  doubting  that  the  typhoid  fever  ^ 
fection  was  due  to  the  fact  that  wa3 
from  Wheeler  creek,  without  chlorinl 
tion,  was  turned  into  the  domes? 
supply  of  Ogden  city.  It  was  new 
paper  utterances  in  regard  to  the  cause 
for  this  outbreak,  and  the  part  plays 
by  the  city  official,  in  turning  ut 
chlorinated  water  into  the  system  aftt 
his  promise  not  to  do  so,  that  forme 
the  basis  of  the  complaint  for  da? 
ages. 

The  city  commissioner  objected  to  tl 
implication  that  he  w'as  guilty  of  ti 
crime. 

There  were  14  cases  of  typhoid  few 
and  five  deaths. 

The  revers^  verdict  pointed  out:  | 

“The  publication  here  in  questiJYani 
clearly  falls  within  that  class  of  co' 
munications  which  are  qudlifiedly 
conditionally  privileged.  When  I 
publication  was  made  two  residents 
Ogden  city  had  died  from  typhoid  few 
and  others  were  seriously  sick  wi 
that  disease.  There  was  grave  dana 
that  the  disease  would  spread.  Tfi 
appellant  and  the  residents  of  Ogd 
city  had  a  common  interest  in 
threatened  typhoid  epidemic,  in 
source,  and  in  the  prevention  of 
spread,  is  not  open  to  question. 

“It  is  equally  clear  that  appellant  a_ 
the  inhabitants  of  Ogden  had  a  comml 
interest  in  fixing,  if  possible,  the  rl 
sponsibility  for  the  outbreak  of  tl 
disease,  and  in  taking  such  steps  f 
might  be  necessary  to  check  its  sprea 
and  prevent  its  recurrence. 

“Information  concerning  the  manra 
in  which  plaintiff  as  city  commission 
in  charge  of  the  waterworks  departme 
of  the  city  had  been  and  was  handlii 
the  city  culinary  water  supply  was  lik  jq 
wise  a  matter  of  common  interest  to 
pellant  and  the  citizens  of  Ogden.  . 

“Appellant  by  informing  its  read 
upon  such  matters  was  performing 
duty  vvhich  falls  within  that  class  meL  ^ 
tioned  in  the  rule  as  ‘of  a  moral  or  socil 
character  of  imperfect  obligation.’”  1 

“As  in  the  instant  case,”  the  opiniJ  jj, 
continues,  “the  publication  was  qua|  jq 
fiedly  privileged,  the  burden  of  provii 
malice  in  fact  or  actual  malice  as  du, 
tinguished  from  implied  malice  was  ca| 
upon  ttie  plaintiff.” 


tl 


kicking  mule,  almost  life  size,  paused 
frequently  in  his  progress  to  kick  vio¬ 
lently  against  his  two  clown  tormentors. 


PUBUSHER  EXONERATED 

P.  Ford  Keating,  publisher  of  the 
Fitchburg  (Mass.)  Citizen,  a  weekly. 


A  crowing  rooster.  Little  Herbie,  Pop-  was  found  not  guilty  of  uttering 
eye,  dancing  bear,  Simple  Simon  and  fraudulent  check  for  $15  in  Fitchburg 
other  things  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  district  court  last  week.  Mr.  Keating 
child  were  there.  was  summoned  into  court  on  complaint 

Among  the  outstanding  floats  was  that  of  Lewis  Landers  of  Worcester,  a  for- 
of  Cinderella.  Among  others  was  a  mer  member  of  the  Citizen’s  editorial 
Humpty-Dumpty  float,  the  Big  Bad  staff,  who  alleged  that  the  publisher 
Wolf  and  the  Three  Little  Pigs,  and  gave  him  the  check  in  payment  of  sal- 
Noah’s  Ark.  ary. 


THOMASON  HONORED 

Photographers  of  the  Chicago  Dm  of 
Times  were  hosts  to  S.  E.  Thomaso 
publisher,  and  executive  heads  of  otb  “T 
departments,  at  a  dinner  and  stag  paii  foi 
at  the  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Dec 
About  30  members  of  the  Daily  Tin* 
staff  were  present.  Michael  Fish,  heJ  or 
of  the  photographic  department,  pr  In 
sided  as  toastmaster.  Francis  Bymi  do 
was  in  charge  of  arrangements  for 
dinner  and  entertainment. 


TO  ACT  AS  NRA  MEDIATOR 

The  Chicago  Better  Business  Bure 
has  been  chosen  as  NRA  retail  c‘ 
mediator,  it  was  announced  this  w 
by  Bruce  McLeish,  its  president. 
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McGEEHAN,  FAMED  SPORTS  WRITER,  DIES 

Succumbs  to  Heart  Attack  at  Sea  Island  Beach,  Ga. — Founder  of  **Debunking’’  School  of  Sports 

Reporting — Began  Career  in  San  Francisco 

Wo.  McGEEHAN,  “the  man  with  the  hospital,  and  after  rallying  again  dramatist,  in  1910,  and  in  1914  he  action  in  the  rin^  they  forget  the  key 
•  the  fighting  pen,”  who  wrote  Mrs.  McGeehan  engaged  a  cottage  for  started  eastward.  His  first  job  in  New  altogether.  In  Toledo,  when  Dempsey 


vv .  the  fighting  pen,”  who  wrote 
“Down  the  Line”  for  the  sports  pages  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  died  at 
Sea  Island  Beach,  a  winter  resort  on 
St  Simon’s  Island  off  the  Georgia 
coast,  on  Wednesday,  Nov.  29,  just  a 
tfcek  after  his  fifty-fourth  birthday. 
News  of  his  passing,  which  occurred 
at  about  5.30  p.  m.,  was  sad  reading 
Thanksgiving  morning  for  his  thousands 
of  friends  throughout  the  newspaper  and 
sports  worlds  and  among  his  readers 
everywhere. 

Mr.  McGeehan  had  suffered  from  an 
acute  heart  condition  for  several  years, 
but  the  suddenness  of  his  death  shocked 
even  friends  who  knew  of  his  condition 
and  who  thought  he  was  recuperating. 
His  death  had  been  considered  imminent 
on  two  occasions  within  the  previous  six 
weeks.  His  wife,  who  is  Sophie  TreaSd- 
well,  the  playwright.  Dr.  Clarence  B. 
Greer,  his  physician,  and  a  nurse  were 
with  him  when  he  died.  Dr.  Greer  said 
the  immediate  cause  of  death  was  a 
sudden  dilation  of  the  heart. 

The  genial,  lovable  writer  who  coined 
so  many  phrases  that  were  adopted  by 
tta  sports  world  and  brought  delight 
to  persons  in  all  walks  of  life  “was  his 
old  self,  laughing  and  talking”  until 
almost  the  end,  according  to  his  friend 
Colonel  Tillinghast  L’Hommedieu  Hus¬ 
ton,  who  visited  him  at  about  3  o’clock 
the  afterncwn  of  his  death.  “He  was  in 
better  spirits  than  for  days  and  seemed 
to  be  gaining  strength,”  Colonel  Huston, 
former  half-owner  of  the  New  York 
Yankees,  said. 

The  next  afternoon.  Thanksgiving 
Day,  he  was  buried  in  Frederica  Ceme¬ 
tery  on  St.  Simon’s  Island  although  he 
had  asked  that  he  be  cremated. 

Only  Mrs.  McGeehan  and  Arthur 
Huston,  son  of  Colonel  Hupton,  were 
present  when  he  was  buried  and  they 
conducted  a  brief  service  without  a 
dergyman.  In  the  morning  Mrs. 
McGeehan  and  Arthur  Huston  took  his 
body  to  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  but  when 
they  arrived  at  the  crematory  Mrs. 
McGeehan  decided  that  she  preferred 
that  he  be  buried  on  St.  Simon’s  Island. 
Arrangements  for  the  burial  were  made 
by  telephone  and  when  the  cortege 
reached  the  cemetery  the  grave  was 
ready  under  a  grove  of  moss  oaks  near 
Frederica  Church. 

Mr.  McGeehan  went  abroad  for  his 
health  with  his  wife  this  spring,  and 
while  he  was  in  Germany  he  was 
itricken  and  confined  to  a  hospital  for 
awhile  in  Baden-Baden.  They  returned 
to  America  late  in  the  summer  and  Mr. 
McGeehan  went  to  Dover  Hall,  Wilbert 
Robinson’s  hunting  and  fishing  lodge 
near  Brunswick,  Ga.,  to  rest.  His 
health  failed,  however,  and  late  in  Oc- 
^r  Dr.  Greer  had  him  moved  to  the 
Brunswick  city  hospital. 

Mr.  McGeehan  passed  a  crisis  then 
and  in  a  few  days  insisted  on  returning 
jo  Dover  Hall,  where  he  resumed  writ¬ 
ing  his  daily  column.  The  first  was 
telegraphed  to  the  Herald  Tribune,  and 
at  the  end  were  added  these  interesting 
messages  to  his  friends  in  the  office : 

To  Grafton  S.  Wilcox,  managing 
editor:  “Funeral  postponed  on  account 
Dm  of  depression.” 

To  Stanley  Walker,  city  editor: 
otb  Think  there  will  be  a  little  time  yet 
pan  for  making  the  obit  complete  and  accu- 
cc.  rate.” 

To  Wilbur  Forrest,  assistant  to  the 
president  of  the  New  York  Tribune, 
Inc. :  “Refuse  to  be  hurried  until  the 
dollar  recovers  its  value.” 

To  Harry  Staton,  manager  of  the 
Herald  Tribune  syndicate:  “And  for 
this  they  dedicated  Nov,  22.”  (McGee- 
han’s  birthday.) 

,  To  the  sports  department:  “Address 
«  Western  Union,  Brunswick,  until 
cremation.  The  wake  broke  up  in  a 
row  and  all  is  confusion.” 

Later,  however,  he  was  taken  back  to 


the  hospital,  and  after  rallying  again 
Mrs.  McGeehan  engaged  a  cottage  for 
him  in  a  secluded  spot  at  Sea  Island 
Beach,  hoping  he  might  recuperate. 

Mr.  McGeehan,  for  as  long  as  can  be 
remembered,  wrote  as  W.  O.  McGeehan, 


W.  O.  McGeehan 

but  to  those  who  knew  him  and  were 
his  friends  he  was  “Bill”  or  the 
“Sheriff.”  The  O.  stood  for  O’Connell. 

He  was  born  in  San  Francisco  in  1879, 
the  son  of  Hugh  and  Theresa  O’Connell 
McGeehan,  and  began  his  newspaper 
career  in  1899  upon  his  return  from  the 
Philippines,  where  he  had  taken  part 
in  the  Spanish- American  War.  He  was 
a  student  at  Leland  Stanford  University 
when  the  war  began,  but  he  left  college 
to  join  the  1st  California  Volunteers, 
an  infantry  unit  that  saw  active  service 
in  suppressing  the  uprising  of  Aguinaldo. 

He  began  as  a  reporter  with  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  and  subsequently 
wrote  for  all  the  other  papers  in  that 
city,  where  he  came  in  contact  with  Tad 
Dorgan,  Reuben  L.  (Rube)  Goldberg 
and  a  host  of  other  Pacific  Coast  news¬ 
paper  personages  who  later  migrated 
eastward  and  became  famous.  He 
served  as  city  editor  and  later  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Bul¬ 
letin. 

In  1906  he  was  sent  to  Goldfield,  Nev., 
to  cover  the  famous  Gans-Nelson  fight, 
the  first  one  ever  promoted  by  Tex 
Rickard.  From  their  meeting  at  that 
time  Mr.  McGeehan  and  Rickard  be¬ 
came  close  friends  and  McGeehan  was 
probably  Rickard’s  most  intimate  friend 
among  sports  writers. 

It  was  also  about  this  time  that  Mr. 
McGeehan  first  received  his  designation 
of  “Sheriff.”  Thirteen  desperate  con¬ 
victs  had  escaped  from  Folsom  State 
Prison  and  McGeehan,  as  a  deputy 
sheriff  and  reporter,  headed  an  armed 
posse  that  pursued  12  of  them  into 
Nevada. 

Telling  the  story  in  December,  1931, 
when  he  and  James  J.  (“Gene”)  "Tunney 
were  appointed  deputy  sheriffs  of  Fair- 
field  County,  Conn.,  and  swore  to  “re¬ 
store  order  among  the  Mad  Hatters  of 
Danbury,”  he  quoted  one  of  the  three 
criminals  the  posse  had  passed  by,  but 
who  were  captured  by  others,  as  saying, 
“I  had  the  bead  of  my  gun  right  on 
the  guy  that  was  carrying  the  dog.  If 
he’d  made  one  funny  move  I’d  have  got 
him  dead  to  rights.”  The  man  with  the 
dog  was  McGeehan. 

Mr.  McGeehan  married  Miss  Tread¬ 
well,  a  reporter  and  later  a  successful 


dramatist,  in  1910,  and  in  1914  he 
started  eastward.  His  first  job  in  New 
York  was  with  the  Evening  Journal, 
for  which  he  conducted  a  column  signed 
“Right  Cross.” 

Before  the  end  of  the  year  he  joined 
the  Nezv  York  Tribune,  for  which  he 
was  soon  covering  big  league  baseball, 
golf,  football,  tennis  and  track.  He 
became  sports  editor  of  the  Tribune  in 
1915  and  held  that  position  until  1920, 
except  for  his  period  of  enlistment  in 
the  Army  during  the  World  War. 

In  1920  he  was  appointed  managing 
editor  of  the  Tribune,  but  when 
the  New  York  Herald  was  purchased 
by  Frank  A.  Munsey,  he  went  to  that 
paper  to  write  sports  again.  He  was 
sports  editor  of  the  Herald  until  1924, 
when  the  Tribune  purchased  it,  and 
after  that  he  continued  as  sports  editor 
of  the  Herald  Tribune.  Later,  however, 
he  gave  up  the  active  editorship  so  he 
might  have  more  time  to  write  “Down 
the  Line”  and  to  travel. 

Mr.  McGeehan,  who  had  fought  in  the 
Philippines  in  his  teens,  was  one  of  the 
first  to  offer  his  services  to  his  country 
when  the  United  States  declared  war  on 
Germany.  He  was  commissioned  a  cap¬ 
tain  in  the  infantry  and  he  brought 
about  the  enlistment  of  several  other 
New  York  members  of  the  Baseball 
Writers’  Association  of  America. 
Throughout  the  war,  however,  he  was 
assigned  to  Plattsburg,  N,  Y.,  or  sta¬ 
tioned  at  training  camps  in  the  South. 

While,  as  a  patriot,  he  would  take  up 
arms  for  his  country,  he  was  an  im¬ 
placable  foe  of  cruelty  everywhere.  His 
reference  to  the  professional  fight  game 
as  the  “Manly  Art  of  Modified  Murder” 
was  probably  intended  to  be  more  than 
merely  humorous. 

Mr.  McGeehan  had  little  interest  in 
prize-fighting  as  a  sport.  In  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Editor  &  Publisher  in  July, 
1927,  after  the  Dempsey-Sharkey  fight 
in  New  York,  he  said: 

“Prizefighting  is  not  a  sport  but  an 
industry.  As  such  it  is  just  about  as 
honest  as  American  politics,  or  the  aver¬ 
age  business,  and  probably  a  little  more 
honest  than  the  stock  market.”  The 
sporting  element  of  prize-fighting,  he 
said,  went  out  when  the  business  of 
prize-fighting  was  made  legal — “In  the 
old  days,  when  the  fighters  had  to  hop 
across  the  country  ahead  of  the  sheriff 
and  stage  a  bout  on  the  quiet,  prize¬ 
fighting  was  more  of  a  sport  than  it  is 
today.” 

The  huge  sales  of  newspapers  follow¬ 
ing  a  fight  were  attributed  by  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Geehan  to  “an  insane  sense  of  values  on 
the  part  of  the  public.”  He  added  that 
he  did  not  believe  newspapers  forced  this 
interest,  “because  it  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  public  does  not  respond 
to  fights  it  does  not  want.” 

Mr.  McGeehan  was  asked  whether  he 
believed  sports  writers  were  prone  to 
over-write  events  at  prizefight  training 
camps.  He  replied: 

“They  are  there  to  cover  whatever 
happens  as  entertainingly  as  possible.  I 
believe  all  news  stories  should  be  enter¬ 
tainingly  written.  The  writer  who 
would  report  briefly  that  Dempsey  bat¬ 
tered  a  couple  of  hams  and  then  played 
poker  the  rest  of  the  day  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  replaced. 

“Over- writing,  however,  is  most  often 
done  by  the  enthusiast.  The  man  who 
is  too  enthusiastic  over  any  given  sport 
is  not  the  best  writer  or  judge  of  that 
sport.” 

Prizefighting  is  the  most  difficult 
sport  of  all  to  report,  he  said.  A  dozen 
blows  are  struck  while  one  is  being 
reported. 

“The  average  telegraph  operator  can¬ 
not  understand  anything  but  the  stereo¬ 
typed  phrases  such  as  ‘Dempsey  led  with 
his  right,’  ‘Sharkey  landed  a  stiff  upper¬ 
cut,”’  etc.,  McGeehan  explained.  “And 
sometimes  they  get  so  entranced  by  the 


action  in  the  ring  they  forget  the  key 
altogether.  In  Toledo,  when  Dempsey 
knocked  Willard  down  seven  times  in 
one  round  I  looked  at  my  operator  and 
found  him  oblivious  to  everything  but 
the  fight  and  his  key  idle.  After  the 
fight  was  over  I  had  to  go  back  and 
send  the  missing  portion  of  that  round. 

“Personally,  I  care  nothing  about 
what  happens  in  the  ring ;  my  only  con¬ 
cern  is  to  report  the  story  and  get  it 
into  the  office  as  quickly  as  possible. 
There  are  many  stories  I  get  more  en¬ 
joyment  out  of  than  covering  a  prize¬ 
fight,  the  Dayton,  Term.,  evolution  trial, 
for  instance.” 

Regarding  newspaper  work,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Geehan  said : 

“The  good  old  days  were  terrible. 
There  was  no  money  and  no  future  for 
newspapermen.  Today  reporters  and 
editors  are  better  paid  and  the  type  of 
men  entering  the  business  is  much 
higher. 

“Personally,  I  never  wanted  to  do  any¬ 
thing  but  newspaper  work  and  I  have 
never  done  anjdhing  else.  If  I  had  it 
to  do  over  again,  I  would  do  just  as  I 
have  done.” 

Mr.  McGeehan  influenced  a  genera¬ 
tion  of  sports  writers  and  changed  the 
entire  tenor  of  sports  writing,  which  for 
many  years  had  been  largely  a  matter 
of  idolizing  “heroes,”  Damon  Runyon, 
said  in  the  New  York  American  last 
week. 

His  column  was  a  “famous  institution 
of  sport,  humor  and  philosophy”  ac¬ 
cording  to  some  and  “literature,”  “sar¬ 
donic  humor,”  “pungently  humorous 
satire”  and  “a  fount  from  which  poured 
picturesque  writing  on  every  branch  of 
sport”  according  to  others.  One  of  the 
best  descriptions  of  him  after  his  death 
was  that  he  had  been  “a  great  reporter 
of  the  Human  Comedy.” 

Though  he  influenced  many  other 
sports  writers  his  style  was  always  dis¬ 
tinctly  and  exclusively  his  own.  It  was 
only  McGeehan  who  could  transform 
Primo  Camera  into  “the  Tall  Tower  of 
Gorgonzola,”  the  professional  prizefight¬ 
ing  game  into  “the  Cauliflower  Indus¬ 
try”  and  wrestlers  into  “Pachyderms.” 

Other  epithets  he  made  famous  be¬ 
side  the  “Manly  Art  of  Modified  Mur¬ 
der”  were  “Cauliflower  Common”  for 
Madison  Square  Garden  Corporation 
^ares  on  the  stock  exchange,  “the 
Battle  of  Strange  Coincidences”  for  the 
Sharkey-Dempsey  fight  and  the  “Three 
Phoney  Pharaohs”  for  the  members  of 
the  New  York  State  Athletic  Commis¬ 
sion,  which  then  included  James  A. 
Farley,  the  present  Postmaster  General 
and  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Na¬ 
tional  and  New  York  State  Committees. 

Then,  too,  there  were  the  fantastic 
characters  he  introduced  to  his  readers 
in  his  more  fanciful  moments.  There 
was  “Oom  Paul,  the  erstwhile  left- 
handed  wrestler,  which  is  a  terrible 
thing;”  “Ichy  Guck,  the  Eskimo  swim¬ 
mer”  managed  by  “Sparrow”  Robertson, 
sports  editor  of  the  New  York  Herald, 
Paris  edition  of  the  Herald  Tribune, 
“who  gave  up  his  attempt  to  swim  the 
English  Channel  because  the  water  was 
too  warm”  and  he  couldn’t  wait  for  it  to 
get  cold :  “Alphidie,  the  Leaping  Salmon 
of  the  Miramichi  River”  in  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  who  was  a  trained  falls  jumper 
and  who  died  of  a  broken  heart  when 
he  reached  the  foot  of  Niagara;  “Moe, 
the  Moose,”  named  after  Moe  Levy,  “a 
fur  trader  of  Manhattan,”  who  was  a 
decoy  for  other  moose  in  the  New 
Brunswick  woods  and  who  had  to  walk 
with  a  peg-leg  after  his  leg  was  frac¬ 
tured  by  a  careless  humer. 

It  was  no  wonder  the  Yale  News  in 
its  lead  editorial  one  day  called 
Bill  the  “Marilyn  Miller  of  athletic 
journalism.”  The  editor  wrote  that 
“He  does  not  actually  carry  the  simile 
to  the  point  of  bounding  gayly  about 
his  office  or  jumping  for  joy  while 
{Continued  on  page  34) 
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RIGHT  TO  WITHHOLD 
NEWS  SOURCE  UPHELD 

Penn«ylvania  Judge  Accepts  Philadel¬ 
phia  Record  Reporter’s  View 
But  Forces  Attorney  to 
Testify 

The  right  of  a  newspaper  reporter 
to  withhold  the  source  of  information 
upon  which  he  based  a  story  was  up¬ 
held  last  week  by  the  Dauphin  county, 
Pa.,  county  court,  although  a  few  min¬ 
utes  later  an  attorney  was  forced  to 
give  out  the  information  sought. 

Frank  L.  Toughill,  a  Philadelphia 
Record  reporter,  was  called  as  a  wit¬ 
ness  in  a  suit  brought  by  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Distilling  Company  of  Logans- 
port  to  force  the  State  Alcohol  Permit 
Board  to  issue  a  permit  that  had  been 
issued  and  later  rescinded.  Toughill 
was  asked  where  he  obtained  the  in¬ 
formation  used  in  a  story  saying  a  secret 
hearing  had  been  held  at  which  the 
permit  had  been  approved.  He  refused 
on  the  ground  that  to  do  so  might  re¬ 
sult  in  his  dismissal  and,  with  his  prop¬ 
erty  rights  in  his  job  involved,  the  court 
did  not  force  him  to  answer. 

Carles  McNally,  a  counsel  for  the 
distillers,  the  next  witness  also  refused 
to  answer  the  same  question  but  was 
threatened  with  contempt  of  court,  the 
court  holding  the  information  had  not 
been  received  in  a  lawyer-client  capacity. 
He  then  named  a  deputy  attorney  gen¬ 
eral  who  had  been  a  member  of  the 
board  at  the  hearing. 

Judge  Hargest  then  ordered  the  with¬ 
held  permit  issued. 

NEWARK  GUILD  ELECTS 
Emmet  Crosier,  Ledger,  Is  Heed  of 
Editoriel  Group 

{Special  to  Editob  ft  PusLiiBsa) 

Newark,  Dec.  4 — The  Newspaper 
Guild  of  Newark,  N.  J.  was  established 
on  a  permanent  basis  Dec.  3  with  the 
election  of  officers  at  the  first  annual 
meeting  in  the  Commission  Chamber  at 
City  Hall. 

The  officers  are  Emmet  Crozier, 
Netoark  Ledger,  president;  John  Ferris. 
Associated  Ptess,  first  vice-president ; 
Virginia  Lee,  Newark  Star-Eagle,  sec¬ 
ond  vice-president ;  Nathan  L.  C^ldberg, 
Newark  Star- Eagle,  secretary ;  and  Rob¬ 
ert  C.  Ring,  Newark  Sunday  Call,  treas¬ 
urer, 

Heywood  Broun,  vice-president  and 
John  Eddy,  secretary  of  the  New  York 
Guild,  and  Paul  Fredericksen  of  the 
New  York  Times  chapter  spoke  on  the 
guild  idea  and  the  propo^  national 
organization. 

The  Guild  movement  among  news¬ 
papermen  will  raise  the  standards  of 
journalism,  Broun  said.  “Newspaper 
workers,"  he  continued,  “have  borne  the 
brunt  of  the  pay  cuts  in  the  newspaper 
industry  during  the  depression"  and 
this,  he  said  was  chiefly  because  they 
were  unorganized.  The  Guild,  hie 
pointed  out,  will  procure  NRA  benefits 
for  editorial  workers. 

He  denied  that  the  romance  tradition¬ 
ally  associated  with  the  individualistic 
type  of  jounudism  would  vanish  through 
organization,  and  envisioned  even  greater 
romance  through  unified  action. 

MORTGAGE  COMPANY  PLANNED 

A  meeting  of  newspaper  publishers 
and  printers  will  be  held  in  Raleigh, 
N.  C.,  Dec.  9,  for  the  purpose  of  or¬ 
ganizing  a  mortgage  company  for  financ¬ 
ing  publishers  and  printers  under  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  act.  The  plan  is  to  secure 
funds  from  the  R.F.C.  for  relending  at 
interest  rates  of  five  per  cent  on  short 
term  loans  anjl  six  per  cent  for  longer 
periods,  the  prospectus  of  the  company 
states.  Invitations  to  the  meeting  have 
been  sent  out  by  John  A.  Park,  Raleigh 
Times.  Expected  to  attend  are  E.  B. 
^ffress,  Greensboro  News;  Josephus 
Daniels,  Jlr.,  Raleigh  News  and  Ob- 
sever;  J.  H.  Hardison,  Edwards  and 
Broughton  Printing  Company;  Beatrice 
Cobb,  Morgantown  News  Herald,  and 
J.  S.  Manning,  attorney. 


ADOLPH  KLAUBER 

Adolph  Klauber,  former  dramatic 
critic,  theatrical  producer  and  husband 
of  Jane  Cowl,  the  actress,  died  in  a 
Louisville,  Ky.,  hospital  Dec.  7  at  the 
age  of  64  years.  Mr.  Klauber  was  dra¬ 
matic  critic  of  the  New  York  Times 
from  1904  until  1914,  when  he  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Alexander  Woollcott.  Be¬ 
fore  that  he  had  been  Sunday  editor  of 
the  old  New  York  Tribune.  After  he 
left  the  Times  he  became  a  theatrical 
producer. 

SALES  UP  151  PER  CENT 
IN  NINE  DAY  EFFORT 

Newspaper  Space  Given  Big  Credit 
For  Phenomenal  Record  At¬ 
tained  By  Sears,  Roebuck 
In  Charlotte 

Concluding  a  nine-day  effort  to  double 
sales  volume  of  a  corresponding  peri(^ 
of  1932,  the  Sears,  Roebuck  store  in 
Charlotte,  N.  C.,  increased  sales  Satur¬ 
day,  Nov.  25,  46  per  cent,  making  a  total 
increase  for  the  nine  day  period  of  151 
per  cent. 

A  big  35  foot  thermometer  was  erected 
on  the  comer  of  the  store  by  M.  C. 
Davis,  store  manager,  and  this  recorded 
the  day-by-day  sales  increase.  Mr.  Davis 
attributed  the  impressive  increase  in  a 
large  part  to  a  newspaper  advertising 
program  conducted  during  the  sale. 

He  announced  through  local  news¬ 
papers  the  Observer  and  the  News  that 
he  was  attempting  to  set  a  record  for 
the  store  and  day-by-day  results  were 
given.  He  took  the  record  made  last 
year  on  each  of  the  days,  doubled  it,  and 
set  this  mark  as  the  quota  for  each  day’s 
sales  of  the  nine  day  period  of  this  year. 

In  order  to  impress  the  public  with 
the  authenticity  of  the  sales  records  he 

eublished  in  the  newspapers  a  statement 
y  a  certified  public  accountant. 
“Newspapers,”  Mr.  Davis  said,  “were 
largely  instrumental  in  the  success  of 
the  advertising  campaign.” 

General  Wood,  president  of  Sears, 
Roebuck  Company,  asked  all  stores  to 
show  a  gain  of  30  per  cent  over  the 
same  time  for  1932  during  the  sale. 

250  SIGN  IN  PHILADELPHIA 

P.  C.  French  Named  Temporary 
Chairman  of  Guild 

{Special  to  Editor  ft  Purlishrx) 
Philadelphia,  Dec.  4 — Plans  for  the 
formation  of  a  Philadelphia  chapter  of 
the  newspaper  guild  were  crystalized 
yesterday  at  a  meeting  attended  by 
about  100  reporters  and  other  editorial 
workers.  Temporary  officers  were 
named  as  well  as  a  committee  to  at¬ 
tend  the  national  organization  meeting 
at  Washin^on  on  Dec.  IS.  An  execu¬ 
tive  committee  representing  all  news¬ 
papers  in  Philadelphia  and  Camden 
(N.  J.)  also  was  named. 

Philadelphia  newspapermen  were  the 
first  in  the  country  to  draw  up  a  pro¬ 
posed  code  but  at  Sunday’s  meeting  it 
was  decided  to  work  for  the  so-called 
Broun  Code  which  calls  for  a  40  hour, 
5  day  week,  a  minimum  wage  based  on 
the  cost  of  living  and  experience,  a 
yearly  vacation  with  pay  and  a  dis¬ 
missal  bonus  system  which  would  pro¬ 
tect  them  from  summary  dismissals 
without  cause.  It  was  emphasized  that 
the  formation  of  the  guild  did  not  indi¬ 
cate  dissatisfaction  with  present  wage 
scales  but  was  to  consolidate  gains 
already  made  under  the  NRA. 

About  250  have  signed  membership 
cards,  with  returns  not  in  from  two 
papers. 

The  following  temporary  officers 
were  elected:  Paul  C.  French,  United 
Press,  chairman;  Charles  Fisher,  Bul¬ 
letin,  vice-chairman  and  Mac  Parker, 
Record,  secretary. 

FRANK  F.  PATTERSON 

Frank  Fries  Patterson,  editor  of  the 
Forum  of  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun 
and  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Sun 
papers  for  35  years,  died  in  Baltimore 
Dec.  6.  He  was  69  years  old. 


MISLAID  MS.  COSTS  SPEAKER 
TIME  AND  TINY  FORTUNE 

{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
'^ORONTO,  Dec.  5 — Most  expen- 
sive  speech  made  here  in  some 
time  was  that  of  W.  H.  Carey,  New 
York,  vice-president  of  Time  and 
Fortune  magazines,  before  the  To¬ 
ronto  Advertising  and  Sales  Club,  on 
Nov.  28.  He  arrived  to  make  the 
same  speech  he  had  made  in  Mon¬ 
treal,  but  left  the  manuscript  in  a 
hotel  room  there. 

Mr.  Carey  long-distanced  the  ho¬ 
tel  and  had  them  find  his  address. 
Then  he  asked  that  it  be  dictated 
over  the  phone.  An  assistant  man¬ 
ager  with  a  French-Canadian  accent 
dictated  5,000  words  which  Mr. 
Carey  had  some  diflSculty  under¬ 
standing.  The  public  stenographer 
wrote  the  speech  in  shorthand  as 
Mr.  Carey  repeated  what  came  to 
him  over  the  wire. 

This  feat  took  72  minutes  and  the 
telephone  company’s  charge  to  Mr. 
Carey  was  $47.50.  The  stenogra¬ 
pher's  fee  was  additional. 

BUTLER  ADDRESSES  WRITERS 

Columbia  President  Guest  of  Honor 
at  Repeal  Dinner 

“The  government  of  the  United 
States,  as  we  know  it,  would  have  been 
completely  revolutionized  in  a  genera¬ 
tion  if  the  18th  amendment  had  not  been 
repealed,”  Dr.  Nicholas  Murrajr  Butler, 
president  of  Columbia  University,  told 
the  members  of  the  Association  of 
Foreign  Press  Correspondents  at  the 
repeal  dinner  in  his  honor  Dec.  6  at  the 
Hotel  Lafayette. 

Dr.  Butler  told  of  the  scene  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
when  Elihu  Root  made  his  memorable 
address  in  1920  on  the  unconstitution¬ 
ality  of  the  law;  of  the  orgy  of  mur¬ 
ders  following  the  handing  down  of  the 
majority  opinion  by  Chief  Justice  Taft; 
of  his  efforts  with  members  of  the  plat¬ 
form  committees  of  the  national  con¬ 
ventions  of  1928  and  1932;  and  he  re¬ 
lated  some  amusing  and  tragic  incidents 
of  his  addresses  in  41  states. 

“There  was  never  more  than  30  per 
cent  of  our  people  in  favor  of  prohibi¬ 
tion.  It  was  the  militant,  well-organ¬ 
ized  minority,  backed  by  the  hypocrisy 
and  cowardice  of  the  leaders  in  high 
places,  that  made  it  possible  for  the 
government  to  usurp  the  police  powers 
of  the  states.  If  it  had  remained  in  the 
constitution,  it  would  have  been  only  a 
matter  of  time  before  a  highly  central¬ 
ized  government  in  Washington  would 
have  made  provinces  out  of  the  sovereign 
states,”  he  declared. 

Alexander  Woollcott,  author  and 
playwright,  the  only  other  speaker,  re¬ 
late  some  of  his  early  newspaper  writ¬ 
ing  experiences. 

Dr,  A.  Morawski-Nawench,  Polish 
Telegraph  Agency,  president  of  the  as¬ 
sociation,  presided 

More  than  100  members  and  guests 
attended.  _ 

FLORENCE  EVA  PATEK 

Well  Known  Chiengo  and  New  York 
Newspaper  Woman  Dies 

Florence  Eva  Patek,  49,  well  known 
New  York  and  Chicago  newspaper 
woman,  who  wrote  under  the  name 
Florence  Patton,  died  in  New  York 
City  Dec.  5  after  an  extended  illness. 
She  was  a  daughter  of  the  late  Alfred 
Patek,  editor  of  the  Denver  Post. 

Miss  Patek  was  employed  on  the 
Chicago  American  from  1915  to  1921 
in  the  editorial  department  and  from 
1921  to  1923  on  the  Chicago  Herald  and 
Examiner  staff.  Her  work  in  uncov¬ 
ering  a  “white  slave”  gang  in  1921, 
which  operated  out  of  Chicago,  brought 
her  national  prominence.  She  was  also 
active  in  Chicago  welfare  work. 

She  was  born  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and 
later  attended  Denver  University.  She 
left  school  to  work  on  the  Denver  Post 
and  when  her  father  left  for  New  York 
City  to  become  editor  of  the  old  New 
York  World,  she  joined  him  and  became 
a  member  of  the  staff. 


CORRESPONDENTS  B 
CONFERENCE  BID 


Standing  Committee  Turns  Dov^ 
Proposal  Leading  Toward  Admit.  | 
sion  of  Radio  Reporters  to  Con¬ 
gress — Action  Delayed 

{Special  to  Editor  &  Publishes) 

Washington,  Dec.  7 — The  Standiij 
Committee  of  Corresjwndents  hj 
turned  down  the  suggestion  of  Henr 
Adams  Bellows,  vice-president  of  Coi 
umbia  Broadcasting  System,  for  ; 
conference  between  himself,  the  com 
mittee  and  Chairman  Copeland  of  th 
Senate  Rules  Committee  and  Speakt 
Rainey  on  the  question  of  facilities  i 
the  Congressional  galleries  for  reptj 
sentatives  of  Columbia  News  Servia 
Inc. 

This  action  was  taken  at  a  meetio 
of  the  correspondents  held  Mond^i 
Following  the  meeting  Chairman  Sami* 
W.  Bell  sent  the  following  letter  i 
Mr.  Bellows: 

“In  connection  with  the  suggestion 
of  your  letter  November  8  to  the  Stand 
ing  Committee  of  Correspondents,  th 
committee  has  not  been  approached  b; 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  or  the  Chair 
man  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ruls 
on  matters  of  the  rules  governing  th 
press  galleries  of  Congress. 

“Under  the  circumstances  the  men 
bers  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  con 
mittee  has  discharged  the  responsibility 
placed  upon  it  by  Congress.” 

Mr.  Bellows  told  Editor  &  Publishu 
he  did  not  believe  he  would  take  air 
further  action  toward  obtaining  galler 
admission  for  reporters  of  Columbi 
News  Service  pending  the  conferenc 
between  executives  of  radio  and  th 
press  in  New  York  next  Monday. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  question  ( 
relationship  between  radio  news  ser 
vices  and  the  press  probably  would  1 
one  of  the  topics  discussed  and  sa 
there  seemed  to  be  no  point  in  takin 
further  action  until  the  conference  ha 
taken  place. 

R.  G.  MARSHALL  IN  TOKIO 

R.  G.  Marshall,  who  arrived  in  Toki 
last  week  to  assume  his  new  post  : 
chief  United  Press  correspondent  fc 
Japan  and  Manchuria,  was  tendered 
dinner  Dec.  1  by  Foreign  Minister  Kol 
Hirota.  A  large  group  of  foreign  coi 
respondents  attended.  Ambassador  Jc 
seph  C.  Grew  and  Miles  W.  Vaughi 
retiring  Far  Eastern  manager  of  th 
U.  P.,  were  also  honored  guests.  Mi 
Vaughn  is  returning  to  the  Unite 
States.  John  R.  Morris,  formerly  ( 
Tokio,  arrived  in  Shanghai  this  wee 
to  take  over  the  administration  of  th 
U.  P.  Far  Eastern  business. 

HELPED  REOPEN  BANK 

The  National  Bank  in  Lincoln,  III. 
is  scheduled  to  reopen  under  a  re 
organization  plan  within  a  few  weeks 
Allyne  Carpenter  Nugent,  publisher  o 
the  Lincoln  Evening  Courier,  was  re 
sponsible  for  action  in  rallying  deposi 
tors  in  the  closed  bank  to  raise  fund 
for  a  new  bank.  Donating  time,  pag 
advertising  and  publicity,  the  Lincoh 
Evening  Courier  turned  the  trick.  Mn 
Nugent  states  that  many  newspape 
publishers  in  towns  where  banks  remah 
closed,  do  not  realize  that  national  ad 
vertisers  are  avoiding  their  towns. 

POWER  INCREASE  GRANTED 

The  Federal  Radio  Commission  hai 
granted  the  application  of  statioi 
WHAS,  operated  by  the  LouisvilU 
Courier- Journal  and  Times  for  author 
ity  to  increase  its  power  from  25  kilo 
watts  to  50  kilowatts.  The  station  wil 
continue  broadcasting  on  its  present 
wave  length  of  820  kilocycles. 

C.  H.  EDDY  APPOINTED 

The  Halifax  (N.  S.)  Herald  &  Mail 
has  announced  the  oppointment  of  Chas. 
H.  Eddy  Co.,  New  York,  as  its  exclu¬ 
sive  advertising  representative  in  the 
United  States,  effective  Dec.  1. 
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I  HE  consistent  experience  of  the  State  of  Maine  demonstrates  one  reason  why 
year  after  year  The  New  York  Times  maintains  its  position  as  world  leader  in  resoii 
and  travel  advertising.  There  is  no  adequate  substitute  for  results. 


Net  paid  sole  for  1 2  months  ended  September  30,  1933  averaged  464,253  weekdays;  734,409  Sundays. 
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REPORTERS  SAW  JAIL 
ATTACK  FROM  INSIDE 

St.  Joseph  News-Press  Men  Had  Been 

Sent  to  Scene  When  Reports  of 
Lynching  Were  First 
Circulated 

Two  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News-Press 
reporters,  Kenneth  Chilcote  and  Har¬ 
old  M.  Slater,  dodged  bricks  and  bul¬ 
lets  in  a  gas-iilled  room  in  the  Bu¬ 
chanan  county  jail  to  telephone  their 
newspaper  details  of  the  activities  of  a 
mob  that  lynched  and  burned  Lloyd 
Warner,  19-year-old  Negro,  Tuesday 
night,  Nov.  7^. 

After  news  had  spread  that  the 
Negro  had  confessed  to  attacking  a 
white  woman,  reports  of  mob  action 
were  heard.  Arthur  V.  Burrowes, 
News-Press  news  editor,  assigned  Chil¬ 
cote  and  Slater  to  the  jail.  They  r^ 
mained  at  the  scene  11  hours,  until 
after  the  Negro’s  body  had  been  cut 
down. 

While  the  mob  was  demanding  en¬ 
trance  to  the  jail  and  was  battering  the 
door  with  a  gas  pipe.  Sheriff  Otto 
Theisen  requested  one  of  the  reporters 
to  call  (jovernor  Park  of  Missouri  by 
long  distance  and  ask  him  for  the 
militia. 

“Tell  the  governor  you  are  me; 
there’s  so  much  noise  I  can’t  hear  over 
the  phone,’’  the  sheriff  advised.  One 
of  the  reporters  called  and  received 
the  governor’s  reply  that  he  was  send¬ 
ing  the  militia  immediately. 

When  the  mob  finally  invaded  the 
jail  and  made  for  the  Negro’s  cell,  the 
reporters  went  along.  One  of  them 
jotted  down  on  a  note  pad  that  one  of 
the  mob  leaders  had  struck  the  Negro 
in  the  mouth.  Immediately  the  reporter 
was  slugged  and  his  pad  taken  away 
from  him. 

Although  both  men  were  roughly 
handled,  they  kept  their  office  covered 
in  detail  and  later  wrote  eyewitness  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  affair. 

Kansas  City  newspapers  sent  re¬ 
porters  and  cameramen  to  the  scene. 
John  Johnson,  state  editor,  and  George 
Cauthen,  chief  photographer,  were  sent 
^  the  Journal-Post,  while  Ray  Lyle  and 
Frank  Gibson,  reporters,  and  Sol 
Studna,  cameraman,  all  of  the  night 
staff,  represented  the  Star.  For  the 
follow-up  the  next  day,  Conwell  Carl¬ 
son,  reporter  on  the  Star  day  staff,  and 
Earl  Hense,  photographer,  were  as¬ 
signed.  Carlson  was  slightly  injured 
when  his  car  skidded  on  wet  pavement 
into  a  road  grader  on  the  way  to  St. 
Joseph,  damaging  his  car  considerably. 
R.  S.  Knowlson  then  was  sent  to  St 
Joseph  to  replace  (Carlson. 


DECLINES  NRA  POST 

William  E.  Coplan,  member  of  the 
Toledo  Morning  Times  composing  room 
force  and  former  president  of  Toledo 
Typographical  Union  No.  63,  recently 
declined  appointment  to  the  Toledo 
NRA  Compliance  Board  because  of  ill 
health. 


270,542 

was  the  averase  net  paid  daily 
circulation  ol  The  Baltimore  Sun 
(Momms  and  Evening  issues) 
for  the  month  of 

NOVEMBER,  1933 

The  average  net  paid  circulation 

of  THE  SUNDAY  SUN  per 
Sunday  for  the  month  of  No¬ 
vember,  1933,  was  184,438. 

Evarything  in  Baltimora 
Kavolvaa  Around 

THE  SUN 

Morning  Evoning  Sunday 


SATURDAY  A.  M.  PAPER 

The  Dublin  (Ga.)  Courier-Herald, 
afternoon  paper,  on  Dec.  2,  changed  its 
Saturday  afternoon  edition  to  the  mor-  ^ 
ning  field  as  an  experiment  to  attract 
additional  Saturday  advertising. 

PRESS  POWER  TO  CURB 
CRIMINALS  REVEALED 

Dr.  F.  J.  Loesch  of  Chicago  Who 

Coined  “Puhlic  Enemy”  Phrase 
Say*  Gangster*  Fear  Spotlight 
of  Publicity 

(.Special  to  Editor  &  Publishes) 

Atlantic  City,  Dec.  4 — The  power 
of  publicity  in  the  war  on  organized 
crime  was  vividly  painted  here  by  Dr. 
Frank  J.  Loesch,  president  since  1928 
of  the  Chicago  Crime  Commission. 

It  was  Dr.  Loesch  who  coined  the 
phrase  “public  enemy’’  and  selected  the 
original  and  long  famous  list  of  28  in 
his  racket-ridden  city. 

“In  a  letter  to  all  the  law-enforcing 
officers  and  judges  of  the  county  and  of 
the  United  States  for  that  district”,  he 
said,  “I  stigmatized  them  as  ‘public 
enemies’  and  detailed  the  methods  by 
which  I  suggested  they  ought  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  and  lawfully  harrassed  to  their 
doom. 

“The  stigma  caught  the  fancy  of  the 
daily  press  and  public  alike,  and  be¬ 
came  popular  the  world  over. 

“The  publicity  given  to  them  was  fatal 
to  their  further  immunity  from  criminal 
prosecutions.  Each  one  of  them  left 
alive  has  since  had  to  defend  himself 
from  some  criminal  charge.  Five  are 
in  penitentiaries ;  three  were  killed ;  two 
died  naturally;  three  are  fugitives;  one 
is  awaiting  deportation;  five  are  out  on 
bail  awaiting  trial  or  appeal  from  con¬ 
viction. 

“Those  who  are  out  are  no  longer 
heroes  of  crime  but  live  in  daily  fear  of 
pickup  by  the  police  on  suspicion.  Great¬ 
est  credit  for  this  result  must  go  to  the 
daily  press  which  kept  and  still  keeps 
the  spotlight  on  each  public  enemy  re¬ 
maining  alive  and  free.  They  dread  and 
fear  that  kind  of  publicity.” 

Dr.  Loesch  was  a  guest  speaker  at 
the  forty-seventh  annual  convention  of 
the  Middle  States  Association  of  Col¬ 
leges  and  Secondary  Schools,  which 
closed  here  Dec.  2. 


KEEP  STORIES  SHORT 
AUTO  EDITORS  URGE 

60  Newspapermen,  Guests  of  Hudson 
Motor  Car  Company,  Give  “Low 
Down”  On  Copy  For  Show 
Sections 

By  J.  T.  Sullivan 

_  Automobile  Editor,  Boston  Globe 
With  the  motor  show  season  ready 
to  open  in  another  month  it  might  be  a 
good  idea  if  executives  of  motor  ad¬ 
vertising  companies,  who  handle  the 
news  stories  and  pictures  could  get  some 
first-hand  information  regarding  mate¬ 
rial  for  show  issues  beginning  in  Jan¬ 
uary.  As  it  is  rather  close  to  the  dead¬ 
line,  the  facts  brought  out  on  Monday, 
Nov.  27  at  the  Commodore  Hotel,  New 
York,  where  the  Hudson  Motor  Car 
Company  gave  a  luncheon  to  newspaper¬ 
men  may  serve  as  a  medium  for  others. 

There  were  about  60  automobiles 
editors  present  from  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  some  other 
cities  within  that  area.  William  A. 
James,  advertising  manager  and  Edward 
Schipper  of  the  news  department  were 
the  si^akers.  After  Mr.  James  out¬ 
lined  ideas  of  his  company  executives 
for  1934  Mr.  Schipper  then  threw  the 
meeting  open  for  suggestions.  He  got 
some,  mostly  from  the  veterans. 

What  was  said  applied  to  all  motor 
companies  and  advertising  agencies  pre¬ 
paring  the  material.  Summed  up  in 
brief,  the  suggestions  may  be  put  at 
follows : 

Show  stories  should  not  exceed  a 
maximum  of  800  words  each. 


A  ten  second  glimpse  of 

METROPOLITAN 
LONG  ISLAND 

l_JERE  at  the  Town  Hall,  statistics 
’  *  reveal  that  the  township  of 
Hempstead  which  comprises  Me¬ 
tropolitan  Long  Island,  enjoyed 
a  growth  of  168%  while  Nassau 
County’s  record  growth  of  140% 
exceeded  that  of  every  other 
county  in  the  United  States.  This 
great  responsive  suburban  home 
market  amounting  to  more  than 
$150,000,000  annually  is  well 
worth  cultivating  through  its  pro¬ 
gressive,  dominating  home  news¬ 
papers 


Rockville  Centre,  Long  Island 

THE  NASSAU  DAILY  STAR 

Lynfafoeb,  Lent  Maud 


For  the  National  Shows  at  New  York  I 
and  Chicago  it  is  all  right  to  use  stories  f 
by,  and  pictures  of,  factory  executives,  i 
In  other  cities  where  dealers  finance  the  9 
shows  playing  up  of  local  distributors  in 
pictures  is  better. 

Pictures  of  devices  inside  and  out  of 
cars  should  not  be  sent  out.  Pictures 
of  cars  should  have  someone  standing 
near  to  give  a  bit  of  life,  but  this  is  not 
essential  in  all  cases.  Photographs  of 
people  and  a  car  radio  are  seldom 
used  because  too  deep  a  space  is  neces¬ 
sary. 

Show  material  should  be  sent  out 
early.  Cities  like  Boston,  Philadephia 
and  Baltimore  whose  shows  follow 
closely  the  New  York  opening  should 
get  their  material  simultaneously  with 
New  York. 

Average  size  of  cuts  now  used  by 
newspapers  are  two  columns,  and  papers 
generally  use  one  cut  of  a  make,  not 
one  of  every  model. 

Automobile  editors  should  be  given, 
in  confidence  if  necessary,  some  idea  of 
the  size  of  copy  planned  to  be  used  so 
they  may  estimate  the  pages  needed  and  ! 
how  to  place  copy  in  show  issues.  ^ 

That  was  about  the  basis  of  the  com-  : 
ment  by  the  men  who  handle  the  copy, 

GROUP  ISSUES  MAGAZINE 

The  Naborhood  Stationer,  a  new 
monthly  magazine,  the  official  organ 
of  the  Independent  Retail  Cigar,  Sta-  ; 
tionery  &  Newsdealers  Protective  As¬ 
sociation  has  just  made  its  appearance. 
Samuel  Palloy  is  executive  director. 
The  paper  is  printed  both  in  English  and  i 
Yiddish  at  32  Union  Square,  New 
York. 


'  1  ^ 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 

ONE  Medium  Covers  the 
ENTIRE  Worcester  Market 

Of  major  importance  to  advertisers  is  the  fact  that  the 
Worcester  Market — one  of  the  richest  and  most  solid  in 
the  nation — may  be  adequately  cultivated  through  ONE 
medium  alone. 

Telegram  and  Gazette  circulation  leads.  Telegram  and  Gazette  influence  is  dominant, 
m  every  section  of  Worcester  and  throughout  the  many  suburban  communities  which 
habitually  trade  in  Worcester.  Every  test  serves  to  emphasize  this  dominance. 

Take  the  market  as  a  whole — the  families  both  in  city  and  suburbs  which  everyday 
receive  in  their  homes  a  Worcester  newspaper. 

MORE  Of  these  families  read  the  Telegram  or  Gazette 

THAN  •  in  their  homes  regularly — six  days  every  week. 

'Taking  the  City  alone — more  than  9395  of  all  the  people  who  buy  newspapers  in  the 
city  of  Worcester  buy  the  Telegram  or  Gazette. 

Taking  the  suburban  area  alone — within  an  average  18  mile  radius  of  Worcester  the 
Tele^am  imd  Gazette  sell  33,141  papers  daily — more  than  four  times  the  number 
sold  in  this  area  by  any  other  Worcester  daily. 

Dividing  the  combined  City  and  Suburban  market  into  three  classes  according  to 
buying  power — of  all  families  which  everyday  receive  in  their  homes  a  Worcester 
newspaper,  the  Telegram  and  Gazette  maintain  everyday  home-effective  coverage  with 

94%  OF  CLASS  A  FAMILIES 

85%  OF  CLASS  B  FAMILIES 

80%  OF  CLASS  C  FAMILIES 

In  every  section  of  Worcester  (population  195,31 1)  and  throughout  the  city  and  (ABC) 
retail  trading  zone  (population  433,287)  the  Telegram  and  Gazette  are  the  prderred 
newspapers  of  masses  and  classes — the  ONE  medium  affording  adequate  coverage  of 
the  entire  market. 


The  TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 

WORCESTER.  MASSACHUSETTS 

George  F.  Booth,  Publisher 

Paul  Block  and  Associates,  National  Representatives 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON  CHICAGO  DETROIT 

PHILADELPHIA  SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 
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One  Class  never  made  a  CITY 


S  l'AND  on  any  New  York  street 
corner  for  an  evening.  Watch  the 
home-going  newspapers.  You’ll 
always  see  the  JOURNAL.  ... 

For  the  Journal  is,  of  all  evening 
papers,  most  typically  o/ and/or  New 
York  . . .  cosmopolitan,  diverse,  uni¬ 
versal  in  appeal. 

And  New  Yorkers  are  that  kind 
of  people  .  .  .  men  and  women  of 
sharply  contrasting  tastes;  differing 
interests;  widely  varying  wealth  .  .  . 


no  one  outstanding  group,  or  class 
.  .  .  no  dozen  groups  .  .  .  but  a  huge 
conglomerate  of  poor  and  rich,  frivo¬ 
lous  and  wise,  old  and  young. 

That  is  why  New  Yorkers  who 
prefer  the  Journal  outnumber  all 
other  evening  readers  by  thousands 
upon  thousands. 

And  that  is  why  those  whose 
merchandise  must  be  sold  to  all  of 
New  York  find,  in  the  Journal,  their 
widest  cross-section  for  attack. 


NEfrm^nm 

I¥ew  York^s  BEST  READ,  and  therefore, 
most  INFLITENTIAL  evening  paper 

NATIONALLY  REPRESENTED  BY  RODNEY  E.  BOONE  ORGANIZATION 
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PRESS  FREEDOM  AND  OTHER  ASPECTS 
OF  NRA  DISCUSSED  ON  COAST 

California  Press  Adopts  Resolution  Pledging  Members  to  Fight 
for  Rights  Under  Constitution — Rowell  Says  Press 
Must  Be  Fit  to  Deserve  Freedom 


CONSTANT  vigilance  in  defense  of 
freedom  of  the  press  was  urged  by 
members  of  the  California  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  meeting  for  their  annual  busi¬ 
ness  convention  in  San  Francisco,  Fri¬ 
day  and  Saturday,  Dec.  1  and  2. 

A  resolution  commending  the  National 
Editorial  Association  for  its  stand  in 
defense  of  this  constitutional  right  and 
placing  the  association  on  record  as 
pledged  to  do  its  utmost  in  defense  of 
newspaper  freedom,  was  adopted. 

The  topics  of  a  free  press  and  re¬ 
covery  were  uppermost  throughout  the 
convention’s  sessions,  held  in  the  St 
Fr^cis  Hotel.  The  need  of  diligent 
activity  in  behalf  of  retaining  freedom 
for  newspapers  cropped  up  in  address 
after  address  on  the  regular  program 
of  the  convention,  and  broke  into  the 
open  in  the  round-table  discussions. 

The  gist  of  the  statements  was 
summed  up  by  Friend  W.  Richardson, 
president  of  the  association  for  more 
than  20  years,  former  Governor  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  at  present  State  Building  and 
L^n  Commissioner,  when  in  an  inter¬ 
view  with  a  representative  of  Editor  & 
Punisher,  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
business  session,  he  stated: 

“We  have  to  fight  for  everything  we 
get.  If  the  newspapermen  had  not  been 
fighting  all  these  months,  we  would  by 
now  have  lost  our  cherished  tenet  of  a 
free  press.” 

Somewhat  at  variance  with  this  de¬ 
mand  for  a  fighting  defense  was  the 
view  of  Chester  H.  Rowell,  editor,  San 
trancisco  Chronicle,  who  stated  that  his 
concern  was  more  over  fitness  of  the 
press  to  nuintain  its  freedom  than  over 
the  possibility  of  newspapers  losing  their 
most  cherished  right 
“No  government  could  survive  the 
wrath  of  the  people  if  it  deprived  the 
nation  of  a  free  press,"  declared  Mr. 
Rowell.  “Retention  of  the  liberties  of 
.•\merica  is  certain.” 

Speaking  on  the  subject,  “Freedom  of 
the  Press,”  Mr.  Rowell  cited  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  muzzling  industries,  includ¬ 
ing  the  newspapers,  through  charges  of 
violations  of  NRA  code  agreements.  It 
would  be  possible,  he  stated,  for  a  paper 
under  the  code  to  lose  its  licen^  on  the 
charge,  for  example,  that  a  minor  labor 
clauM  had  been  violated,  but  added  that 
he  did  not  believe  such  tactics  would  be 
attempted. 

^“_If  even  the  worst  newspaper  in  the 
United  States  was  banished  for  violation 
of  some  technicality,  I  believe  that  every 
newspaper  in  the  country  would  imme¬ 
diately  violate  the  same  principle  and 
force  a  constitutional  test  of  the  action,” 
he  said. 

“Freedom  of  the  press  is  in  our  own 
hands,”  he  added.  “I  am  more  con¬ 
cerned  over  the  fitness  of  the  press  to 
inaintain  this  freedom  than  I  am  wor¬ 
ried  over  such  angles  as  advertising  and 
circulation.” 

Mr.  Rowell  said  that  no  editor  worthy 
of  his  post  could,  would  or  did  accept 
the  attempts  of  advertisers  to  dictate 
what  should  go  into  his  paper.  Accept¬ 
ance  of  such  a  dictation  would  mean 
kneeling  to  what  be  defined  as  “the  most 
timid  class  in  all  America,  the  retail 
merchants.”  He  likewise  opposed  cir¬ 
culation  dictatorship,  saying  it  was  more 
stimulating  for  a  newspaper  to  lose  a 
few  hundred  subscribers  occasionally 
tlmn  merely  to  present  a  paper  with  the 
aim  of  satisfying  every  subscriber. 

The  layman’s  view  of  the  press  was 
pictured  in  bold  relief  for  the  conven¬ 
tion  by  Rev.  Thomas  F.  Burke,  rector 
of  Old  St.  Mary’s,  San  Francisco. 
Father  Burke  said  that  real  news  and 
authoritative  editorials  were  the  ne^ 
of  today,  and  deplored  the  possibilities 
of  advertiser-dictation  with  the  attend¬ 
ant  evil  of  free  publicity. 

Endorsement  of  the  proposal  for  a 
national  newspaper  week  was  expressed 
in  a  rcstdution  adopted  after  the  conven¬ 


tion  heard  Ray  Judah,  co-publisher, 
Santa  Cruz  News,  speak  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  First  test  of  the  newspaper  week 
proposal,  conceived  by  Mr.  Judah,  will 
be  made  throughout  California  in 
March.  The  California  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association  and  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspapier  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers’  Association  also  have  gone  on 
record  in  favor  of  the  project. 

The  NRA  came  in  for  attention  in  a 
general  discussion  on  the  first  day  of 
the  convention,  which  was  led  by  Justus 
F.  Creamer,  Orange  News,  former 
president  of  the  N.E.A.  and  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  California  Press  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  discussion  was  renewed  at 
the  second  day’s  session  when  John  B. 
Long,  general  manager,  California 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association,  told 
the  inside  story  of  the  protracted  code 
meetings  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Long  urged  that  the  convention 
protest  to  die  A.N.P.A.  and  the  N.E.A. 
against  the  proposal  for  further  abbre¬ 
viation  of  newspaper  hours.  Advocacy 
of  a  40-hour  week  for  labor  in  metro¬ 
politan  centers  and  48  hours  for  week¬ 
lies  was  urged. 

The  Tugwell  bill  was  described  as  a 
threat  to  advertising  ^  Elliott  M.  Ep- 
steen,  attorney,  San  Francisco  Adver¬ 
tising  Club.  Victor  Hecht,  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Crown-Zellerbach  Paper  Company, 
spoke  on  the  advantages  of  unselfish  as 
opposed  to  selfish  selling,  and  Austin 
B.  Fenger,  president,  Fenger-Hall 
Company,  told  of  the  relations  between 
a  newspaper  and  the  publishers’  repre¬ 
sentative. 

In  discussing  1934  newspaper  prob¬ 
lems,  C.  P.  Button,  publisher,  Tracy 
Press,  advised  devotion  to  circulation 
as  the  best  solution  of  the  advertising 
problem. 

Belief  that  the  financial  editors’  mis¬ 
takes  of  the  past  will  not  be  repeated 
was  express^  by  Carl  Wakefield, 
financial  editor,  San  Francisco  Exam¬ 
iner.  Citing  the  fast  growth  of  the 
financial  sections  since  the  post-war 
bond  market  boom,  Mr.  Wakefield  ad¬ 
mitted  that  financial  writers  had  proven 
poor  forecasters  of  the  1929  crash.  Dur¬ 
ing  recent  years  the  financial  editors  of 
the  metropolitan  press  have  had  ample 
lessons  in  economics  and  will  be  more 
capable  in  the  future,  he  predicted. 

The  convention  concluded  with  a 
dinner-dance  in  the  Colonial  Ballroom 
of  the  St.  Francis,  with  Lieut.-Gov. 
Frank  Merriam,  former  publisher,  as 
guest  of  honor. 


BARS  UQUOR  ADS 

The  Bristol  (Conn.)  Press  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  will  not  accept  liquor 
advertising.  Arthur  S.  Barnes  is  pub¬ 
lisher. 


RADIO  STATION  SUED 

Sioux  Falls  Firm  in  Arrears  on  Equip¬ 
ment  Payments 

(Special  to  Eoitos  &  PususBU) 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  Dec.  4 — A  cir¬ 
cuit  court  action  against  the  Sioux 
Falls  Broadcasting  Company,  operators 
of  Station  KSOO  at  Sioux  Falls,  to 
recover  a  judgment  of  $1,440  and  inter¬ 
est,  has  been  filed  by  attorneys  for  the 
Electrical  Research  Products,  Inc.,  New 
York  City. 

The  New  York  firm’s  complaint  al¬ 
leges  that  on  Sept.  25,  1931,  it  leased 
equipment  to  the  defendant  company 
for  radio  station  work,  and  that  addi¬ 
tional  equipment  was  leased  Oct.  15, 
1931.  Under  terms  of  a  contract,  the 
Sioux  Falls  company  agreed  to  pay 
$100  a  month,  but  payments  are  in 
arrears,  it  is  charged. 

The  Sioux  Falls  radio  station  is  the 
one  which  early  last  spring  unsuccess¬ 
fully  attempted  to  use  Associated  Press 
dispatches  by  broadcasting  them  over 
the  air  after  “pirating”  them  from 
newspapers.  The  broadcasting  com¬ 
pany,  after  being  enjoined  in  federal 
district  court,  appealed  to  the  Unit^ 
States  circuit  court  of  appeals,  but  this 
action  was  later  dropped,  and  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  the  Associated  Press  won  one 
of  its  first  major  victories  in  the  United 
States  to  prevent  radio  stations  from 
“pirating”  its  news. 

OWNERS  INVITE  WRITERS 

Invitations  have  been  sent  to  25 
newspaper  baseball  writers  in  Minne¬ 
apolis,  St.  Paul,  Milwaukee,  Columbus, 
Louisville,  'Toledo,  Indianapolis  and 
Kansas  City  to  meet  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  lei^ue  club  owners  at 
their  annual  meeting  to  be  held  in 
Chicago,  Dec.  12  to  14,  in  conjunction 
with  the  major  league  conference. 
Commenting  upon  the  invitation.  Presi¬ 
dent  Thomas  J.  Hickey  said:  “We 
know  full  well  ^at  some  of  the  bright¬ 
est  ideas  and  plans  in  baseball  have 
had  their  origin  in  the  minds  of  base¬ 
ball  writers.  The  American  Associa¬ 
tion  will  foot  the  bill  for  the  confer¬ 
ence,  naturally,  and  we  think  we  will 
get  some  fine  ideas  on  promotion  out 
of  it  as  well  as  renewing  intimate 
friendships.” 


COURT  ORDERS  PAYMENT 

Mrs.  May  Bonfils  Berryman,  daughter 
of  the  late  F.  G.  Bonfils,  publisher  of 
the  Denver  Post,  last  week  petitioned 
the  Denver  county  court  for  immediate 
payment  of  the  $25,000  annuity  be¬ 
queathed  to  her  from  her  father’s 
estate.  Judge  G.  A.  Luxford  ordered 
executors  of  the  estate  to  pay  Mrs. 
Berryman  $2,083  at  once,  and  also  back 
installments  due.  She  said  in  her  pe¬ 
tition  that  only  three  of  the  37  bequests 
made  in  the  will  have  been  paid. 

RUNNING  COLOR  COPY 

The  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegrani  has 
been  using  color  in  full  page  advertise¬ 
ments  more  often  this  fall  than  usual. 
The  Fort  Worth  Press  also  is  using 
color  for  special  advertisements. 


HOLIDAY 

PAGES 


The  fotlouiinii  Chrielmat  and  New  Year  pafet 
are  offered  in  full-page  male,  MH'  >  20*,  whidt 
can  be  widened  or  lengthened  to  any  dimeneione 
by  inconepicuoat  border^detignt: 

IN  COLOR  OR  BLACK  MATS 


Dec.  24  FRONT  COVER:  “The'"Prodi««I 
Santa  Retuins” — FnU-pase  drawinc,  by 
Frank  Godwin.  It  has  the  Christinas  spirit 
as  well  as  the  theme  of  better  business  and 
better  times  ahead. 

Dec.  24.  BACK  COVER:  “And  The  Same  To 
You” — Humorous  page  of  Christmas  cartoons 
by  J.  Norman  Lynid. 

Dec.  SI.  FRONT  COVER:  “Back  On  The 
Main  Road” — Full-page  by  Frank  Godwin, 
in  keeping  with  the  return  of  prosperity. 

Deo.  31,  BACK  COVER:  “Promises  of  Re¬ 
form” — A  page  of  cartoons  by  J.  Norman 
Lynd,  treating  humorously  at  New  Year  reso¬ 
lutions. 

★  ★  ★ 

IN  BLACK  MATS  ONLY 


Dec.  17.  XMAS  STORY:  “Tinsel  for  TiUy,” 
by  Dorothy  Scobille.  A  romantic  love  story 
interwoven  with  a  wedding  set  for  Christmas 
eve. 

Dec.  24.  XMAS  STORY:  "A  Christmas 
Hearth,"  by  Ma^  Kathryn  Hanson.  Full  of 
theChiistmasspint  of  doing  good  with  plenty 
of  romance  interwoven.  Ext«asively  illustra¬ 
ted  by  CoU. 

Dee.  24.  XMAS  FEATURE  PAGE:  “What  I 
Want  From  Old  Santa” — A  sympwum  of  de¬ 
sires  from  about  twenty-five  leading  authors, 
actors,  movie  and  radio  stars  and  well-known 
men. 

Dec.  24.  XMAS  FEATURE  PAGE:  “Christ¬ 
mas  Comes  to  Little  America” — An  interview 
with  Admiral  Byrd  on  how  his  expedition  ex¬ 
pects  to  spend  Christmas  in  the  Antarctic. 
Illustrations  by  Roy  Williams.  [ 

Dec.  31.  NEW  YEAR  STORY:  “A  New  ! 
Year's  Revolution,”  by  Helen  Rutherford.  A 
humorous  story  of  a  sophisticated,  newly  rich 
family  going  poor  in  the  depression  and  how 
the  sensible  youngest  daughter  makes  tbs 
best  catch  in  four  tangled  love  affairs. 

Dec.  31.  NEW  YEAR  FEATURE  PAGE: 
“Happy  Holidays  in  the  White  House”— 
Sbowmg  how  the  Roosevelts  are  celebrating, 
and  relating  amusing  incidents  during  the 
holidays  ba«  to  John  Adams'  time.  Line  and 
half-tone  illustratioos. 

Dec.  31,  NEW  YEAR  FEATURE  PAGE: 
“Not  in  History  Books” — A  symposium  of 
the  unusual  events  of  the  year  written  in 
humorous  vein  and  illustrated  with  wood¬ 
block  style  cartoons. 

★  ★  ★ 

The  two  back  covert  can  be  supplied  alto 
in  black  half-page  or  tabloid  page  mats. 
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JESSIE  MARIE 

DE  BOTH 

OUTSTANDING  GENIUS  OF  THE 
COOKING  SCHOOL  WORLD 

To  hove  Miss  De  Both  conduct  your  cooking  school  is  to  hove  Amer¬ 
ica’s  leader.  An  amazing  personality  with  a  flair  for  the  unusual 
and  dramatic  I  Her  1934  list  reads  like  o  blue  book  of  American 
newspaperdom.  A  few  weeks  still  open.  Write  us  for  particulars. 

DE  BOTH  HOME  MAKERS  SCHOOLS 

NEW  YORK  CITY:  1953  Graybar  Building  CHICAGO:  224  East  Ontario  Stiwat 
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ONE  MILLION  POUNDS 
OF  TOMATOES 


•  •  •  must  be  in  perfect  condition 


TPhis  message  is  addressed  to 
buyers  of  tomatoes — and  buyers  of 
advertising  space. 

If  you  were  buyer  for  H.  J.  Heinz 
Co.,  would  you  contract  for  a  million 
pounds  of  tomatoes  without  asking 
their  condition?  Not  if  you  make 
the  kind  of  ketchup  Heinz  makes. 
Not  unless  you  want  to  throw  both 
tomatoes  and  money  away.  Heinz 
has  to  have  tomatoes  grown  from 
prize  •  winning  tomato  seeds,  and 
make  them  into  ketchup  the  day 
they  are  picked. 

Well  then,  why  is  it  that  buyers 
of  advertising  often  spend  money 


to  buy  readers  for  their  advertising 
— readers  by  the  hundred  thousand, 
and  by  the  million — without  asking 
whether  the  reader  is  in  prime  con¬ 
dition? 

The  answer  is  that  shrewd  ad¬ 
vertisers  don't  buy  that  way.  They 
want  quantity  of  readers,  yes.  But 
not  without  quality.  Three  thou¬ 
sand,  or  even  three  million  readers 
that  can’t  afford  or  don’t  want  what 
you  have  for  sale  are  of  no  use  to  you. 

That  explains  why  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  is 


to-please  advertisers  in  the  world. 

How  does  the  Herald  Tribune  get 
that  way?  By  dedicating  its  con¬ 
tents  to  that  restless,  progressive 
well-to-do  element  in  the  Metropol¬ 
itan  Area,  who  haven’t  stopped 
wanting  things,  and  who  haven’t 
lost  the  ability  to  pay  for  them  .  .  . 
321,283  families  to  ne  exact,  427,232 
on  Sundays.  As  for  their  responsive¬ 
ness  to  advertising,  we  have  some 
valuable  statistics  for  those  who 
wish  to  see. 


carrying  adver¬ 
tising  for  some  of 
the  most  difficult- 
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A  QUESTION  FOR  MERCHANTS 

^LMOST  two  centuries  ago  the  American  people 
borrowed  from  English  cousins  the  idea  of 

A.  trade  organizations,  known  as  chambers  of 
commerce,  now  developed  into  one  of  the  major 
powers  in  the  commercial  life  of  the  nation.  In  al¬ 
most  every  city  and  town  the  heads  of  mercantile, 
manufacturing  and  service  concerns  are  thus 
leagued  for  self -protection  and  to  promote  general 
community  welfare.  The  first  local  trade  body 
formed  in  the  U.  S.,  New  York  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  in  the  year  1768,  wrote  into  its  charter  the 
following  objective:  “To  carry  into  execution,  en¬ 
courage  and  promote  by  just  and  lawful  ways  and 
means  such  measures  as  will  tend  to  promote  and  ex¬ 
tend  just  and  lawful  commerce.’’  That  ideal  has 
guided  thousands  of  chambers  of  commerce  in  subse¬ 
quent  years.  We  honor  it,  but  in  (me  respect  we  are 
now  bound  to  question  a  startling  lapse  in  evidence  in 
scores  of  U.  S.  cities  and  towns. 

We  refer  to  the  practice  of  certain  chambers  of 
commerce  in  ignoring  the  introduction  of  Shopping 
News  or  give-away  advertising  sheets  in  their  com¬ 
munities.  This  is  one  of  the  most  flagrant  abuses  of 
established  business  in  the  modem  day,  a  shocking 
repudiation  of  the  cardinal  principle  of  the  chamber 
of  commerce  structure. 

What.  d(}es  it  mean  ? 

In  the  first  instance,  the  so-called  Shopping  News 
is  an  attack  upon  the  established  daily  newspaper 
which  ought  to  be,  and  usually  is,  the  throbbing 
heart  of  American  commimity  life.  Such  give¬ 
away  sheets  can  only  succeed  at  the  expense  of  the 
newspaper,  weakening  its  local  power.  G<x>d  news¬ 
papers  make  gcmd  cities — ^poor,  weak,  underfed 
newspapers  drag  them  down.  The  prime  business 
of  a  lo^  chamber  of  commerce,  according  to  first 
principles,  is  to  encourage  and  promote  just  and 
lawful  commerce.  If  there  could  be  any  commerce 
less  “just”  than  one  which  breaks  down  vested  in¬ 
terests  and  depletes  local  public  information  service 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  name  it. 

It  is  hard  to  understand  how  a  body  of  local 
business  men,  imbued  with  enough  patriotism  and 
dignity  to  deserve  membership  in  a  chamber  of  com¬ 
merce,  could  give  real  or  implied  sanction  to  Shop¬ 
ping  News  ventures.  Here  is  the  way  they  usually 
start:  Some  man,  or  group,  having  failed  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising  work  or  other  business,  turns  to 
the  Shopping  News  field  as  a  relief  expedient.  Lit¬ 
tle  capital  is  required.  A  fly-by-night  office,  desk, 
couple  of  chairs  and  a  contract  with  some  printer 
(often  located  out  of  town)  may  be  all  that  is 
needed.  The  promoter  races  from  store  to  store 
telling  merchants  they  are  not  getting  “complete” 
coverage,  are  paying  too  high  a  rate  for  newspaper 
advertising  and  that  the  job  can  be  done  on  a  give¬ 
away  basis  once  or  twice  a  week  for  a  stated  sum. 
Sometimes  the  promoter  promises  to  write  the  copy 
and  give  his  superior  knowledge  of  merchandising 
to  the  store  without  cost.  He  sells  himself  into  a 
job. 

Another  method  is  to  organize  a  group  of  down¬ 
town  dealers  in  a  cooperative  Shopping  News  con¬ 
cern — really,  to  set  up  a  butcher-bill  advertising 
business  in  oppositiem  to  the  established  press.  The 
promoter  gives  himself  a  fat  salary,  or  some  lucra¬ 
tive  commission.  We  have  heard  that  one  such  pro¬ 
moter  for  years  has  taken  more  than  $50,000  per 
annum  in  salary  and  commissions  from  a  coopera¬ 
tively  owned  shopping  paper.  What  that  give-away 
device  has  done  to  weaken  the  public  service  of  the 
Icxal  press  is  a  matter  of  record. 

Most  of  these  shopping  paper  ventures  have 
failed,  after  a  few  months  or  years.  There  are 
records  of  more  than  200  suspensions,  with  an  ag¬ 
gregate  investment  loss  to  merchants  that  must  be 
in  the  millions.  And  it  might  easily  be  conceived 
that  every  dollar  the  advertising  schemers  t<x)k  out 
of  those  cities  was  lost  not  only  to  the  merchants 
but  to  newspapers  that,  through  long  years  of  faith¬ 
ful  civic  service,  have  built  up  advertising  reader- 
ship  and  consumer  confidence. 

At  best,  the  Shopping  News  is  a  doubtful  adver¬ 
tising  medium.  The  best  example  of  it  exists  in 
Qeveland.  According  to  Media  Records,  Inc.,  the 
first  1933  month  in  which  Cleveland  department 
stores  enjoyed  a  gain  in  sales  over  the  same  mcmth 
of  the  previous  year  was  May,  during  which  a  sub¬ 
stantial  gain  in  newspaper  advertising  was  scored. 


R  I  ^  L 


Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men,  that 
they  may  see  your  good  works. — St.  Matthew, 
IV;  16. 


In  September  the  Cleveland  merchants,  all  hard  hit 
by  the  depression,  increased  newspaper  advertising 
18  per  cent,  decreased  Shopping  News  advertising 
18  per  cent  and  gained  in  sales  22.9  per  cent.  These 
figures  are  significant 

Why  Itxal  newspapers  stand  for  such  treatment, 
meanwhile  using  their  columns  to  boost  the  name 
and  fame  of  their  chambers  of  commerce,  is  a  mys¬ 
tery.  We  can  only  explain  it  on  the  theory  that 
t(X)  many  newspapermen,  in  this  day,  believe  that 
they  are  in  the  advertising,  rather  than  the  news¬ 
paper  business,  and  therefore  permit  themselves  to 
regard  the  Shopping  News  as  a  rival  medium. 
Nothing  could  be  more  stupid  and  wide  of  the  mark. 

We  rise  to  ask  chambers  of  commerce  in  cities 
and  towns  harboring  fly-by-night  shopping  papers: 

(1)  Of  what  use  is  the  Shopping  News  in  sup¬ 
port  of  democratic  institutions,  to  disseminate  pub¬ 
lic  information,  to  promote  civic  culture  and  war 
against  public  evils? 

(2)  Why  do  you  encourage  or  countenance  an 
instrument  which  is  calculated  to  degrade  your 
newspapers,  with  inevitable  reactions  upon  healthy 
community  life? 

(3)  Since  when  have  chambers  of  commerce 
ceased  to  protect  their  cities  from  such  obvious 
unfair  trade  practices  and  community  wreckers  as 
a  Shopping  News? 


IVriters  are  known  for  special  talents,  but 
W.  O.  McGeehan  will  be  remembered  by  un¬ 
numbered  sport  fans  for  himself,  kindest  and 
wisest  critic  of  games  in  this  generation. 


BIG  AND  UTTLE  DAILIES 

IFFICULTIES  of  the  newspaper  code  nego¬ 
tiations  have  focused  attention  of  publishers 
and  government  officials  to  an  extraordinary 
degree  upon  the  distribution  of  newspapers  in  this 
country,  both  by  circulation  and  by  the  population 
of  publication  cities.  A  few  weeks  ago  this  page 
reproduced  some  circulation  studies  made  for  NRA 
purposes.  They  showed  that: 

145  newspapers  had  circulations  in  excess  of 
50,000. 

131  had  circulations  between  25,000  and  50,000. 

283  had  circulations  between  10,000  and  25,000. 

1,334  had  circulations  of  less  than  10,000. 

Equally  illuminating  is  a  study  made  this  week 
in  this  office  of  the  number  of  newspapers  published 
in  city  groups  of  varying  populations.  Counting 
combination  newspapers  as  two  or  more,  depending 
upon  the  number  of  units  published,  and  counting 
(Mily  English-language  daily  newspapers,  the  present 
tally  stands: 

/—Newspaper  s—> 
No.  No. 

Population  Range  No.  Cities  Daily  Sunday 


Under  10,000  . 

630 

671 

100 

10,000  to  24,999 . 

427 

533 

111 

25,000  to  49,999 . 

160 

232 

82 

50,000  to  74,999 . 

60 

105 

44 

75,000  to  99,999 . 

28 

63 

23 

100,000  to  249,999 . 

59 

137 

62 

250,000  ot  499,999 . 

25 

77 

42 

500,000  to  999,999 . 

8 

39 

18 

1,000,000  or  more . 

5 

39 

21 

1,402 

1,896 

503 

There  have  been  three  New  York  Evening 
Posts:  first,  started  in  1746,  living  a  year; 
second,  started  in  1794,  living  a  few  months; 
third,  beginning  Nov.  16,  1801,  and  continuing 
to  date.  Each  was  an  independent  venture. 


REPORTERS  ORGANIZING 

UR  reports  this  week  indicate  lively  action 
on  the  part  of  the  reporters  engaged  in 
organizing  news  writers’  guilds  and  pre¬ 
paring  for  a  national  convention  at  Washington. 
No  one  knows  exactly  how  many  reporters  have 
been  organized  under  NRA  auspices.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  there  are  between  40,000  and  50,000  news 
wTiters  in  the  U.  S.  The  number  who  have  defi¬ 
nitely  signed  guild  pledges,  according  to  incomplete 
reports  reaching  Editor  &  Publisher,  may  be  10 
per  cent  of  the  whole.  If  this  is  true  the  move¬ 
ment  is  the  most  powerful  spontaneous  organization 
ever  seen  in  newspaper  circles  in  this  country. 

The  debate  on  whether  the  reporters  should  form 
a  trade  union  or  a  professional  guild,  independent 
of  affiliations,  continues  and  will  probably  be  settled 
at  Washington.  At  present  the  leaders  are  busy  in 
collecting  data  on  employment  and  working  condi¬ 
tions.  It  is  the  present  plan  to  perfect  a  national 
body,  either  professional  or  trade  union,  and  write 
an  appropriate  constitution.  If  we  read  the  signs 
aright  the  majority  of  reporters,  especially  in  New 
York  and  Cleveland,  are  in  favor  of  the  British 
Institute  of  Journalists  as  a  model  to  pattern  after, 
rather  than  the  trade  union  pattern.  There  is  a 
strong  undercurrent  of  feeling  that  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  whatever  it  may  turn  out  to  be,  must  confine 
itself  strictly  to  affairs  within  the  newspaper  office. 

Nevertheless,  we  note  an  insistent  attempt  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  reporters  to  rush  into  unionization,  with 
trade  union  affiliations.  In  The  Nation,  current 
issue,  a  paragraph  appears  advising  reporters, 
once  they  have  perfected  their  organizations,  to  “not 
only  insist  upon  fair  practices  in  the  business  itself, 
but  to  make  sure  that  editors  and  owners  are  con¬ 
sistent  in  regard  to  the  freedom  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution  to  individuals  as  well  as  the  press.” 
The  Nation  then  says  that  “every  time  some  ‘red’ 
is  denied  his  Constitutional  rights,  it  is  a  blow  at 
the  rights  of  the  individual  and  of  the  press”  and 
urges  that  in  such  political  matters  the  reporters’ 
unions,  or  guilds,  utilize  their  power  over  their 
editors  and  publishers.  However,  among  the  re¬ 
sponsible  organizers  of  the  reporter  organizations 
we  have  discerned  no  spirit  to  use  power  in  political 
matters.  Only  a  few  hotheads  are  outspokenly  in 
favor  of  using  the  NRA  aegis  to  disrupt  journal¬ 
istic  discipline.  Manifestly,  a  union  of  reporters 
concerning  itself  with  matters  lying  outside  of  the 
newspaper  office  would  be  the  most  powerful  un¬ 
official  body  in  the  U.  S.,  and  if  in  treacherous 
hands  could  easily  work  immeasurable  mischief.  We 
are  convinced  that  anyone  who  attempts  to  create 
such  unwonted  power  for  reporters  at  the  national 
convention  at  Washington  will  have  on  his  hands  a 
battle  with  a  hundred  wildcats. 

We  have  never  doubted  the  right  of  the  reporters 
to  organize  for  betterment  of  their  conditions,  de¬ 
plorable  in  many  offices  in  recent  years,  but  we 
have  had  serious  doubt  about  the  form  the  organiza¬ 
tion  should  take.  If  it  were  to  be  a  trade  union 
with  affiliations,  entering  into  the  world-wide  labor 
movement,  which  heavily  depends  for  success  upon 
propaganda,  we  have  felt  that  the  independence  of 
the  inquiring  reporter  might  easily  be  sacrificed.  It 
would  lead  to  war  to  the  hilt  with  many  pub¬ 
lishers  and  editors.  If  it  were  a  professional  or¬ 
ganization,  kept  free  from  entangling  alliances,  and 
chartered  to  give  as  well  as  take  from  the  publish¬ 
ing  field,  we  have  believed  the  movement  might 
prove  a  boon  to  the  industry  and  its  legions.  Editor 
&  Publisher  has  therefore  spoken  with  caution, 
and  we  are  glad  to  note  that  the  responsible  or¬ 
ganizers  seem  equally  cautious. 

All  journalism  will  have  its  eyes  on  the  national 
convention.  NRA  officials  who  have  been  out¬ 
spokenly  antagonistic  to  the  press,  we  believe  very 
unjustly,  will,  of  course,  make  the  most  of  the  sit¬ 
uation,  but  we  can  confidently  trust  most  of  the 
reporters  to  discount  any  undue  political  hospitality 
and  stay  loyal  to  their  craft  and  sincere  with  their 
employers.  A  movement  which  for  a  time  seemed 
to  us  capable  of  falling  into  irresponsible  hands, 
with  tragic  result,  now  appears  to  be  in  comtrol. 


If  newspapers  work  half  as  hard  to  keep 
intemperance  in  decent  check  as  they  have  to 
defeat  prohibition  and  its  evils  the  boose  story 
will  continue  to  be  a  leading  press  topic. 
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JOHN  F.  FITZPATRICK,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  and  Brig¬ 
ham  F,  Grant,  general  manager.  Salt 
Lake  Deseret  News,  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Gov.  Henp^  H.  Blood,  of 
Utah,  to  serve  on  a  liquor  commission 
to  study  the  control  of  hard  liquor  in 
the  state  after  Jan.  1. 

A.  L.  Shuman,  vice-president  of  the 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram,  was  re¬ 
cently  toastmaster  at  a  banquet  given 
by  St.  Andrew’s  Episcopal  Church. 

E.  D.  Stair,  publisher,  Detroit  Free 
Press,  has  been  elected  to  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  reorganized  Detroit 
Trust  Co. 

Arthur  Brisbane  was  honor  guest  at  a 
Chamber  of  Commerce  luncheon  in  San 
Antonio,  Nov.  29.  He  was  introduced 
at  the  luncheon  by  William  M.  McIn¬ 
tosh,  publisher,  San  Antonio  Light.  He 
also  attended  a  breakfast  tendered  by 
Brig.-Gen.  Charles  H.  Danforth  at 
Randolph  Field.  Other  guests  included 
W.  M.  McIntosh,  Dwight  Allison,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  and  B.  J.  Horner,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager.  Mr.  Brisbane  stopped  at 
San  Antonio  while  en  route  from 
Florida  to  California. 

Col.  James  Hammond,  publisher, 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal, 
has  been  elected  to  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Mid-South  Fair  Association. 


Ralph  D.  Blumenfeld,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors,  London  Daily  Ex- 
press,  addressed  the  City  Qub  of  Mil- 
Ih  waukee,  Wis.,  on  “The  Destiny  of 

nt  America  and  Great  Britain,”  Nov.  28. 

s,  Mr.  Blumenfeld  is  a  native  of  Wiscon- 

ot  sin. 


f,  Eugene  Lorton,  publisher,  Tulsa 

1-  World,  has  returned  after  an  extended 

stay  in  Washington  attending  to  the 
•f  duties  of  the  international  joint  commis- 

j,  sion  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

^  C.  A.  Bowman,  editor,  Ottawa  (Ont.) 

.  Citizen,  addressed  the  Ottawa  Rotary 

,  Club  at  its  weekly  luncheon,  Dec.  4,  on 

?  “The  Douglas  Plan.” 

V.  V.  Long,  editor  and  publisher, 
'*  Waynesville  (Mo.)  Pulaski  County 

'S  Democrat,  has  been  appointed  acting 

postmaster  of  Waynesville. 
n  Paul  Bellamy,  editor,  and  William  F. 

1-  McDermott,  drama  critic,  Cleveland 

•s  Plain  Dealer,  played  prominent  parts  in 

le  a  political  “field  day”  satire  before  the 

City  Club  Dec.  2. 


IS  James  C.  Park,  co-publisher.  Van 

e  Buren  (Ark.)  Press-Argus,  has  been 

:e  appointed  a  field  deputy  in  the  Internal 

Revenue  office  at  Little  Rock, 
a  Malcolm  W.  Bingay,  editorial  di¬ 

rector,  Detroit  Free  Press,  acted  as 
toastmaster  at  the  84th  anniversary 
banquet  of  St.  Andrew’s  Society  Dec.  7. 
g  Carl  Dreyfus,  publisher,  Boston  Eve¬ 

ning  American,  recently  presented  the 
silver  cups  won  by  two  Massachusetts 
”  boys  in  the  Fisher  Body  Craftsman’s 

Guild,  local  chapter,  which  is  spon- 
n  sored  by  his  publication. 

J.  W.  Atkins,  editor,  Gastonia  (N. 

‘  C.)  Daily  Gazette,  was  the  principal 

^  speaker  at  a  Thanksgiving  luncheon 

’*  given  by  the  Belmont  (N.  (T.)  Kiwanis 

d  Club. 


j  Bernard  James  Sheridan,  81,  pioneer 
it  founder  of  the  Paola  (Kan.)  Western 

R  Spirit,  and  his  wife  recently  celebrated 

I,  their  58th  wedding  anniversary.  A 
son,  John  W.  Sheridan,  now  edits  the 
newspaper. 

il  Fred  Fuller  Shedd,  editor,  Philadel- 

phia  Bulletin,  will  be  the  first  speaker 
y  at  the  annual  series  of  liberal  arts  lec¬ 
tures  at  Pennsylvania  State  College, 

g  Mr.  Shedd  will  speak  Jan.  8  on  “The 

y  Freedom  of  the  Press.” 

J.  Dolph  Frantz,  editor,  Shreveport 

.  (La.)  Jaumal  and  president  of  the 

Louisiana  State  Press  Association,  has 
*'  been  awarded  the  Silver  Beaver  high- 

*•  est  honor  of  the  Boy  Scout  organization. 

Carl  Estes,  editor,  Tyler  (Tex.) 

Courier-Times  <5*  Telegraph,  has  re¬ 

turned  from  a  business  trip  to  Wash¬ 
ington.  En  route  home  he  stopped  off 


at  Chicago  to  attend  the  Michigan- 
Northwestern  game  at  Evanston. 

Raymond  Fields,  editor,  Guthrie 
(Okla.)  Leader,  has  been  appointed  as 
a  member  of  a  national  “sound  money” 
committee  to  be  composed  of  American 
Legionnaires. 

A.  R.  O’Brien,  publisher,  Ukiah 
(Cal.)  Republican  Press  and  Golden 
Gate  Bridge  director,  and  his  wife  were 
seriously  injured  the  night  of  Nov.  27 
when  their  car  -  as  forced  off  the  road 
over  a  25-foot  embankment  near  Ukiah. 
Caught  under  the  car,  they  managed  to 
crawl  free  of  the  blazing  wreckage. 

William  F.  Hofmann,  publisher.  Long 
Island  Daily  Press,  Jamaica,  N.  Y.,  is 
in  the  Manhattan  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital, 
New  York  City,  where  he  recently  un¬ 
derwent  a  throat  operation. 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

JOSEPH  L.  CAUTHORN,  business 
manager,  San  Francisco  News,  flew 
to  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego  last 
week. 

Harold  H.  Bredlow,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer 
&  News,  is  “master  of  ceremonies”  at 
the  Home  Institute  being  conducted 
weekly  by  the  newspaper  in  conjunction 
with  the  regular  matinee  motion  pic¬ 
ture  program  at  a  local  theater. 

B.  N.  Honea,  business  manager.  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram,  has  returned 
from  a  business  trip  to  Washington. 

Clarence  Eyster,  circulation  manager, 
Peoria  (Ill.)  Star,  and  Carl  P.  Slane, 
publisher  of  the  Journal-Transcript, 
have  been  elected  to  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Association  of  Com¬ 
merce  to  fill  the  vacancies  caused  by  the 
deaths  of  S.  A.  Oakley,  editor  of  the 
Star,  and  Edgar  J.  Kahn.  They  will 
be  installed  at  the  annual  convention, 
Dec.  14. 

Sam  Barnes,  classified  advertising 
manager,  Dallas  (Tex.)  Dispatch,  spoke 
on  “Classified  Advertising”  before  the 
Dallas  Advertising  League  recently. 

David  Barber  has  been  transferred 
from  the  classified  department  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  to  the  roto¬ 
gravure  advertising  department. 

Joseph  Fessler,  formerly  of  the  local 
advertising  department.  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  has  joined  the  Town¬ 
ship  Press,  one  of  the  Bronson  Gris- 
com  chain  of  newspapers  on  the  north 
shore  of  Long  Island. 

Keene  Fitzpatrick,  Pacific  Coast  ad¬ 
vertising  representative  of  the  New 
York  News  and  Chicago  Tribune,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  San  Francisco  Advertising 
Club  No.  29  on  “Metropolitan  News¬ 
papers  in  Metropolitan  Cities.” 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


European  powers  are  feverishly 
preparing  for  war,  and  ministers  and 
military  chieftans  are  frankly  estimat¬ 
ing  that  it  will 
break  out  in  from 
two  to  four  years, 
William  Hillman, 
chief  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  bureau  of 
Universal  Service, 
declares  in  a 
series  of  articles, 
“War  Over  Eu¬ 
rope,”  which 
began  publica¬ 
tion  this  week  in 
Universal  Service 
client  papers. 

William  Hillman  Working  in_C(> 
operation  w  1 1  h 
Universal  Service  correspondents  in 
other  European  capitals  who  crosscheck 
the  information,  Hillman  is  completing 
a  survey  in  which  he  investigated  what 
lies  behind  Europe’s  war  scare.  In  his 
series  he  reveals  that  most  of  the  pre¬ 
parations  of  the  various  countries  point 
to  use  of  gases,  despite  the  attempts  to 
outlaw  them  in  warfare,  and  details 
the  training  being  given  civilian  popula¬ 
tions  for  defense  against  expected  bomb¬ 
ing  and  gas  attacks  on  cities. 

Hillman  has  been  a  European  cor¬ 
respondent  eight  years.  He  is  a  native 
New  Yorker  who  began  his  career  with 
the  Associated  Press.  After  serving 
as  assistant  news  editor  in  the  New 
York  office  of  Universal,  he  went  to 
the  Paris  bureau  and  was  plunged  im¬ 
mediately  into  covering  Lindbergh’s 
flight  and  return  home,  on  which  Hill¬ 
man  accompanied  him. 

Upon  his  return  to  Europe  he  was 
made  Berlin  bureau  manager  and  chief 
assistant  to  Karl  von  Wiegand,  chief 
European  correspondent.  One  of  his 
exploits  while  in  Berlin  was  obtaining 
the  exclusive  signed  stories  of  Dr.  Gun- 
nar  Horn,  scientist  who  located  the 
remains  and  diaries  of  the  illfated 
Andree  balloon  expedition  on  White 
Island,  after  they  had  l^en  lost  for  30 
years.  Upon  the  first  tip  on  the  story, 
Hillman  rushed  to  Stockholm,  tied  up 
the  story  and  obtained  the  diaries  ex¬ 
clusively. 

Three  years  ago  he  was  made  bureau 
chief  in  London.  He  will  make  his  first 
visit  to  the  United  States  since 
his  trip  with  Lindbergh,  when  he  has 
completed  his  “War  Over  Europe” 
series. 


Boston  Herald,  addressed  a  forum  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Advertising  Club  of  Boston 
last  week. 


John  Waldron,  of  Coming,  has  joined 
the  Coming  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Leader 
advertising  staff. 

Jean  Stimmell,  rotogravure  director. 


Don  A.  Johnson,  former  director. 
Empire  State  School  of  Printing, 
Ithaca,  and  now  production  manager  of 
(Continued  on  ne.rt  page) 
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Often 

a  soldier 
read  aloud 


In  his  forthcoming  article  on 
“Adventures  of  Tarzan  That  Are 
Not  in  the  Books,”  Edgar  Rice 
Burroughs  tells  some  new  interna¬ 
tional  adventures  of  the  ape-man. 

“The  books  having  been  pirated 
in  Soviet  Russia,”  says  Mr.  Bur¬ 
roughs,  “Tarzan  gained  such  popu¬ 
larity  among  the  proletariat  that 
the  ^viet  Government  was  forced 
to  take  official  cognizance  of  him. 

“Whether  they  murdered  him  in|a 
cellar  or  knouted  him  to  Siberia, 
I  do  not  know;  but  they  got  all 
het  up  because  groups  of  illiterate 
peasants  gathered  in  the  street, 
while  a  more  educated  fellow, 
oftentimes  a  soldier,  read  Tarzan 
out  loud  to  them  instead  of  Soviet 
propaganda  or  the  intriguing  dream 
books  of  Mr.  Marx.” 

The  incident  illustrates  the  way  in 
which  the  Tarzan  saga  takes  hold 
of  people  everywhere,  carrying 
them  to  the  wild  freedom  of  the 
ape-man’s  life,  creating  a  common 
bond  of  sympathy  the  world  over 
among  people  who  want  an  excit¬ 
ing  story  of  high  adventure  in 
which  to  escape  from  reality. 

The  concentrated  essence  of  the 
Tarzan  stories  lies  in  the  Tarzan 
daily  strips  and  Simday  pages  with 
the  thrills  accentuated  by  the 
powerful  and  beautiful  drawings  of 
Rex  Maxon  (the  daily  strips)  and 
Harold  Foster  (the  Sunday  pages). 
Tarzan  is  swinging  to  new  heights 
of  popularity  and  carrying  readers 
with  him.  For  terms  and  samples 
on  the  Tarzan  strip  and  Sunday 
page,  please  write  to 


United  Features 

MONTE  BOURJAILY 

General  Manager 

220  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 
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the  Trenton  (X.  J.)  Times  newspapers, 
was  a  Thanksgiving  visitor  to  Ithaca. 

J.  C.  Bedient,  business  manager,  Al¬ 
bion  (Mich.)  Ei’ening  Recorder,  and 
George  V.  Mather,  of  the  Recorder  edi¬ 
torial  staff,  have  been  appointed  to  the 
Albion  Boy  Scout  G)uncil. 

A.  L.  Bechtold  has  joined  the  busi¬ 
ness  staff  of  the  Charlotte  (X.  C.) 
News. 


Victor  Lazo,  local  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Camden  (X.  J.)  Courier-Post, 
was  chairman  of  the  XR.\  parade  held 
Nov.  28  in  which  30,000  marched. 

Robert  Lane  recently  joined  the 
classified  advertising  department  of  the 
Forth  Worth  Star-Telegram. 

C.  Raymond  Wright,  formerly  with 
the  New  York  World-Telegram  and 
Hearst  papers,  has  joined  the  local  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the  New  Yprk 
Herald  Tribune,  specializing  in  jewelry 
linage. 

Collier  Xoguess,  student  at  Columbia 
University  and  formerly  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas,  San  Angelo,  Tex., 
has  joined  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  advertising  staff. 

Joe  B.  Foster,  business  manager. 
Center  (Tex.)  Daily  News,  and  Mrs. 
Foster,  are  the  parents  of  a  daughter 
bom  recently. 


Mrs.  Emily  Spilman,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  News  Virginian,  Waynes¬ 
boro,  Va.,  state  publicity  director  and  a 
member  of  the  board  of  the  Parents- 
Teachers  Association,  attended  the  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  Virginia  Con¬ 
gress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  in  Rich¬ 
mond  recently. 

J.  B.  Chamberlain,  formerly  classified 
manager  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tel- 
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egram-Gazette,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Yankee  Plumber  of  Boston. 

W'.  G.  Shine,  formerly  with  Geyei  & 
Co.,  advertising  agency,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Columbus  (O.)  Citizen. 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

George  b.  dolliver,  sr.. 

managing  editor.  Battle  Creek 
(Mich.)  Moon- Journal,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Fellowship  club  of  the 
First  Congregational  church,  succeeding 
John  C.  Davis,  postmaster. 

Frank  H.  Ryan,  managing  editor, 
Camden  (X.  J.)  Courier  &  Post,  has 
returned  to  his  desk  after  a  trip  to 
California. 


Xorb  Garrett  of  the  Kansas  City 
Journal-Post  sports  staff,  covered  the 
annual  Missouri-Kansas  game  at  Law¬ 
rence,  Kan.,  Thanksgiving  Day. 

John  C.  Merrill,  city  editor,  Easton 
(Pa.)  Express,  addressed  the  Journal¬ 
ism  at  the  Easton  High  School  recently. 

Edgar  A.  Guest,  Detroit  Free  Press 
poet,  was  guest  of  honor  at  a  luncheon 
meeting  of  the  Detroit  Rotary  club  Nov. 
29,  which  was  attended  by  Rotarians 
from  several  Michigan  cities. 

Frederic  R.  Oakley,  columnist,  Peoria 
(Ill.)  Star,  recently  addressed  a 
womens’  club  at  the  St.  Bernard  school 
on  “Pioneer  Women  of  Illinois." 


Frank  Evans,  reporter.  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram,  is  touring  Mexico  in 
the  interest  of  the  Southwestern  Expo¬ 
sition  and  Fat  Stock  Show,  writing 
publicity. 

Thomas  O’Halloran,  engaged  in  pub¬ 
licity  work  in  Philadelphia  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  has  rejoined  the  Camden 
(N.  J.)  Courier-Post  Newspapers  re¬ 
write  desk. 


Gene  Williams,  city  editor.  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald,  and  Mrs. 
Williams,  are  the  parents  of  a  daughter, 
born  Nov.  22. 


Harry  W.  Palmer,  for  15  years  court 
house  reporter,  Newark  (N.  J.)  Eve¬ 
ning  News  in  Hudson  County,  and  Mrs. 
Palmer,  celebrated  their  40th  wedding 
aniversary,  Nov.  28,  at  their  home  in 
Jersey  City. 

B.  Kirk  Ringkamp,  reporter,  Trenton 
(N.  J.)  Evening  Times,  and  Mrs.  Ring¬ 
kamp,  are  the  parents  of  a  son  born 
Dec.  3. 


Tom  P.  Jimison,  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
News  columnist,  addressed  a  joint 
meeting  of  leading  Red  Men  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  degree  of  Pocohontas  at 
Concord  recently. 

Charles  Duffy,  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette  copy  desk,  has  resigned  to 
join  the  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph  copy 
desk. 


Tom  Collins,  Sunday  editor,  Kansas 
City  Journal-Post,  spoke  recently  before 
the  Co-operative  Club  of  Kansas  City. 

Ted  Robinson,  columnist,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  gave  a  dramatic  reading 
of  “Enoch  Arden”  in  Cleveland  Dec.  1 


Miss  Olive  Brossow,  staff  writer, 
Kenosha  (Wis.)  Evening  News,  has 
published  a  volume  of  verse  entitled 
“Shadows  On  the  Water.” 


Karl  E.  Ashburn,  formerly  of  the 
San  Angelo  (Tex.)  Standard-Times 
staff,  has  been  named  assistant  profes¬ 
sor  of  economics  at  Southern  Methodist 
University. 

Walt  Mills,  columnist  and  editorial 
writer,  Oklahoma  City  Times,  has  just 
returned  from  a  two-week  vacation 
spent  hunting. 

J.  Wodward  Brigham,  has  returned 
to  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger 
copy  desk,  after  a  week’s  illness. 

G.  Douglas  Stengel,  state  editor. 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press,  was  ref¬ 
eree  in  championship  table  ten¬ 
nis  matches  held  Dec.  2  in  Grand 
Rapids. 


Geane  Geddes,  has  returned  to  the 
Philadelphia  Ezvning  Ledger  feature 
staff,  after  an  illness  of  several  weeks. 

Miss  Ruth  Klouse,  Smith  Coikge  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  New  Haven  (Conn.) 


Register,  has  joined  the  society  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Register,  assisting  Miss 
Ruth  Quint. 

Louis  Wilgrade,  city  hall  reporter. 
Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger,  has  re¬ 
signed,  to  accept  appointment  as  deputy 
city  controller  of  Philadelphia.  He 
takes  office  the  first  of  the  year. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Remington,  drama 
editor.  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press, 
led  a  discussion  before  a  local  writer’s 
club  Dec.  7. 

Duncan  Oliphant  of  the  Portland 
(Me.)  Evening  Express  staff,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Portland  Dra¬ 
matic  guild. 

E.  P.  Corwin,  of  the  Peoria  (Ill.) 
Star  reportorial  staff,  and  Mrs.  Corwin 
are  the  parents  of  a  daughter  born 
recently. 

Ben  Salmonsen,  news  editor,  and 
William  C.  Patrick,  federal  building 
reporter.  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  are  on  the 
sick  list.  Salmonsen  is  at  home  suffer¬ 
ing  from  the  effects  of  an  automobile 
accident,  and  Patrick  is  in  the  Latter- 
day  Saints’  Hospital,  recuperating 
from  an  emergency  operation  for  ap¬ 
pendicitis. 

Will  C.  Hyde,  news  editor.  Fond  du 
Lac  (Wis.)  Commonwealth-Reporter, 
discussed  “Missapprehensions  About 
Newspapers”  before  the  North  Fond  du 
Lac  Parent-Teachers  meeting  Nov  21, 
stressing  the  value  of  press  freedom, 
and  explaining  the  libel  laws  governing 
newspapers. 

John  Gavin,  form(.rly  of  the  Boston 
American  rewrite  staff,  has  joined  the 
Boston  Sunday  Advertiser  staff. 

Miss  Malvina  Lindsay  of  the  Kansas 
City  (Mo.)  Journal-Post  staff,  is 
author  of  a  sketch,  “The  Hen  Party," 
in  the  December  North  American  Re¬ 
view. 

James  E.  Darst,  former  member  of 
the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  staff,  has 
been  named  manager  of  the  new  Muni¬ 
cipal  Auditorium  in  St,  Louis. 

John  T.  Brady,  feature  writer  of  the 
Boston  Sunday  Post,  spoke  Dec.  4, 
before  the  Clarke  Nature  league  in 
Lynn,  Mass. 

Tom  Yutzy,  editorial  writer.  Battle 
Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer  &  News,  is 
the  author  of  a  two-part  feature  on 
Fielding  H.  Yost’s  famous  University 
of  Michigan  football  teams  of  three 
decades  ago. 

William  Bunnell,  exchange  editor, 
Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript-Telegram, 
celebrated  his  74th  birthday  Nov.  28 
at  his  desk.  He  has  been  a  member  of 
the  staff  52  years. 

Fred  Perkins,  formerly  of  the  Boston 
Post,  has  joined  the  Boston  Evening 
American  night  staff. 

Julian  Krawchek  has  succeeded  John 
P.  Voorhees  as  state  news  editor  of 
the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer.  Mr. 
Voorhees  resigned  after  purchasing  ^n 
interest  in  the  Richmond  County  Jour¬ 
nal,  RcKkingham,  N.  C. 

Richard  J.  Murray  has  joined  the 
Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Press  copy  desk 
staff. 

Jean  Worth,  city  editor,  Menominee 
(Mich.)  Herald- Leader,  shot  a  175- 
pound  buck  at  his  camp  in  the  Cedar 
River  sector  Thanksgiving  day. 

Thomas  B.  Delker,  for  many  years  a 
newspaper  editor  and  correspondent  in 
South  Jersey,  has  been  named  assist¬ 
ant  editor  of  the  Hammonton  (N.  J.) 
News. 

Philip  Boyer,  Jr.,  formerly  with  the 
Roslyn  Neivs,  has  joined  the  edito¬ 
rial  staff  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune. 

Robert  H.  Denehey,  formerly  associ¬ 
ate  editor  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
News,  has  joined  the  Philadelphia  News. 

John  J.  Nolan,  for  27  years  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle, 
has  been  appointed  Nassau  County  law 
librarian,  at  Mineola.  His  appointment 
was  effective  Dec.  1. 

Edward  W.  Cochrane,  sports  editor. 
Kansas  City  Journal-Post  and  football 


official,  was  confined  to  his  home  re¬ 
cently  because  of  injuries  to  his  left 
leg  suffered  when  he  was  refereeing  the 
Rockhurst-St.  Benedict’s  game  Nov. 
11. 

Ridley  Wills,  former  editorial  writer 
and  columnist,  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Appeal,  was  appointed  editor  of 
the  Tennessee  Legionnaire,  official  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Tennessee  department, 
American  Legion,  at  a  meeting  of  its 
executive  committee  November  28  at 
Nashville. 

Preston  Grady,  news  editor,  Greot- 
wood  (S.  C.)  Index-Journal,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  devote  all  his  time  to  fiction 
writing. 

Miss  Margaret  Matson,  woman’s 
editor,  Boston  Eivning  American,  has 
resigned  to  join  the  Hahn  Organization 
in  New  York  City. 

Orlando  Blackburn,  has  joined  the 
Guthrie  (Okla.)  Daily  Leader  staff, 
as  city  hall  and  federal  building  re¬ 
porter,  succeeding  Miss  Nina  O.  Stone, 
who  became  society  editor  of  the  We- 
woka  (Okla.)  Times-Democrat. 

Joseph  C.  Latham,  Jr.,  of  Canisteo, 
graduate  of  the  School  of  Journalism, 
Syracuse  University  has  joined  the 
Coming  (N.  Y.)  Etening  Leader  rej)- 
ortorial  staff.  His  father,  J.  C.  Latham, 
Sr.,  is  publisher  of  the  Canisteo  Times, 
Republican  weekly  of  Steuben  County. 

Ernest  Tucker,  Kansas  editor  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Star,  has  returned  from  Tope¬ 
ka,  following  the  adjournament  of  the 
Kansas  legislature’s  special  session. 

Duke  Shoop  of  the  Jefferson  City, 
Mo.,  bureau  of  the  Kansas  City  Star. 
has  been  transferred  to  the  Washington 
bureau,  and  James  King,  night  political 
reporter,  has  replaced  Shoop  at  Jeffer¬ 
son  City. 

Tatiana  Boldyreff,  frequent  contribu¬ 
tor  of  poetry  to  Battle  Creek  (Mich.) 
Enquirer  S'  News  and  the  Moon-Jour¬ 
nal,  is  American  correspondent  for 
Roobezh,  a  Russian  immigrant  publica¬ 
tion  issued  in  Harbin,  Manchuria. 

Mandley  P.  Sturdy,  of  the  editorial 
staff,  Attleboro  (Mass.)  Sun,  has  been 
named  Sun  representative  in  Foxboro, 
Plainville  and  Wrentham,  Mass.  At 
one  time  he  was  in  charge  of  the  North 
.\ttleboro  office  of  the  Sun. 

George  Gee,  formerly  with  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Sun-Telegraph  and  Pittsburgh 
Chronicle  Telegraph,  has  joined  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  copy  desk. 

Willard  Wilson  has  been  promoted  to 
the  early  assistant  city  desk  of  the  PWia- 
delphia  Ei'ening  Ledger  and  Donald 
Heritage  has  joined  the  sunrise  re¬ 
write  staff  of  the  same  paper. 

Tom  Hanes,  sports  editor,  Norfolk 
(Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch,  has  returned 
from  Birmingham,  Ala.,  where  he  visited 
his  parents.  While  away  he  attended 
the  Duke-Georgia  Tech  game  in  Atlanta. 

Ray  Horton,  of  the  Binghamton  (N. 
Y.)  Sun,  has  been  transferred  from  the 
reportorial  to  the  copy  desk  staff. 

Sam  Brewer,  a  graduate  of  Yale 
University  in  1931  and  who  received 
his  M.A.  there  in  1933,  and  Robert 
Fitzgerald,  of  Harvard  ’33,  neither  with 
previous  newspaper  experience,  have 
joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune. 

Morrow  Davis  and  Richard  J.  Gib¬ 
son,  the  latter  a  copy  reader  with  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  in  1929,  but 
who  has  been  working  on  Canadian 
papers  recently,  have  joined  the  sports 
copy  desk  of  the  Herald  Tribune. 

Royal  F.  Munger,  Chicago  Daily 
News  financial  editor,  will  be  the  prin¬ 
cipal  speaker  at  the  monthly  diimer  of 
the  Grain  Market  Analysts  Club  in  Chi¬ 
cago  Dec.  12. 

Orvin  N.  Malmquist,  night  editor  of 
the  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune,  and  Mrs. 
Malmquist  are  parents  of  twins,  a  son 
and  daughter. 

Charles  K.  Brown,  sports  editor  of 
the  Leader  Papers,  Staunton,  Va.,  at¬ 
tended  the  Army  and  Navy  game  in 
Philadelphia,  Nov.  25. 
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Jidvertising  Agencies 

D.I.MACDONALD  HEADS 

agency  institute 

jijew  Executive  Secretary,  Formerly 
With  Curtis  Publishing  Co., 

Will  Push  Five-Point 
Program 

(By  telegraph  to  Editos  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  Dec.  6— The  newly-formed 
Institute  of  Advertising  Agencies  of 
America,  incorporated  in  Illinois  last 
October,  completed  its  organization  this 
week  with  the  appointment  D.  I.  Mac¬ 
Donald,  widely  experienced  in  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  affairs  and  formerly  in 
charge  of  agency  relations  for  the  Cur¬ 
tis  Publishing  Company,  as  executive 
secretary.  Mr.  MacDonald’s  appoint¬ 
ment  was  confirmed  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Institute’s  organization  committee  here 
Dec.  4. 

Institute  headquarters  are  now  located 
in  room  416,  10  South  LaSalle  St.  The 
Institute  was  formed  early  in  October 
when  battle  lines  were  definitely  drawn 
in  the  small  agency  fight  against  alleged 
domination  of  the  proposed  advertising 
agency  code  by  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Advertising  Agencies.  Since 
that  time,  however,  the  two  groups  have 
become  reconciled  in  regard  to  admini¬ 
strative  features  of  a  revised  agency 
c^e  and  are  now  united  in  support  of 
that  code  as  opposed  to  the  NRA  re¬ 
vised  draft. 

While  the  code  is  the  foremost  prob¬ 
lem  before  the  Institute  at  present,  the 
new  organization  has  a  definite  program, 
which  will  embrace  agencies  from  coast 
to  coast.  As  stated  in  its  charter,  the 
objectives  of  the  Institute  are: 

(1)  To  promote  interests  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  industry  :  (2)  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  better  understanding  of  adver¬ 
tising  agency  services  and  practices ; 
(3)  to  bring  about  a  better  attitude 
toward  ethics  in  advertising  and  truth 
:  in  advertising;  (4)  to  promote  a  better 
understanding  between  publishers  and 
other  media  owners,  and  advertising 
:  agencies  and  advertisers;  (5)  to  co¬ 
operate  with  governmental  and  other 
bodies  toward  better  service  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  so  far  as  this  is  affected  by  advertis- 
I  iiig  agencies. 

Mr.  MacDonald  has  had  intimate  ac- 
I  quaintances  with  most  of  the  leading 
agencies  throughout  the  country  and 
enjoys  the  friendship  of  leaders  in  many 
advertising  and  publishers’  associations. 
He  commented  briefly  upon  his  new 
duties  as  follows: 

‘‘Because  of  the  keen  interest  being 
displayed  in  the  Institute  by  advertising 
agencies  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  it 
is  believed  that  a  harmonious  adjust¬ 
ment  of  many  problems  will  be  effected 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Institute  will 
accomplish  its  objectives.” 

Relativ"  to  publishers,  it  is  understood 
tlut  one  of  the  Institute’s  goals  is  more 
liberal  recognition  rules  regarding  small 
advertising  agencies.  Details  of  the 
Institute’s  membership  setup  will  be 
announced  soon,  Mr.  MacDonald  stated. 


To  Advertise  Johnnie  Walker 

P.  D.  Saylor,  president  of  Canada 
Dry  Ginger  Ale,  Inc.,  this  week  an¬ 
nounced  the  completion  of  arrangements 
with  John  Walker  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  of 
Kilmarnock,  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  for  the 
exclusive  distribution  in  the  United 
States  of  red  label  and  black  label 
Johnnie  Walker  Scotch  whisky.  The 
advertising  will  be  placed  by  J.  M. 
Mathes,  Inc.,  New  York. 


Liquor  Account  to  Kiernan 

Edward  Blackburn  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  this 
dty,  importers  of  wines  and  spirits,  has 
placed  its  advertising  account  with 
Frank  Kiernan  &  Co.  Newspapers  and 
trade  publications  will  be  used. 


Elected  to  Four-A 

Kimball,  Hubbard  &  Powel,  Inc.,  New 
York,  have  received  notice  of  their  elec¬ 
tion  as  a  member  of  the  American  As- 
Mciation  of  Advertising  Agencies. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

GETCHELL  FIRM  ADDS  TWO 

W.  A.  Bleea  and  W.  H.  Leininger 
Appointed  on  Agency  Staff 
W.  A.  Blees,  former  vice-president 
and  general  sales  manager  of  the 
Buick-Olds-Pontiac  Sales  Company, 


W.  A.  Blees  W.  H.  Leinincer 


and  William  H.  Leininger,  formerly 
vice-president  of  the  United  States  Ad¬ 
vertising  Corporation,  have  joined  the 
advertising  agency  of  J.  Stirling  Get- 
chell,  Inc.  Mr.  Blees  will  make  his 
headquarters  in  the  New  York  office  in 
the  Chrysler  Building,  and  Mr.  Lein¬ 
inger  in  the  Detroit  office  at  7310 
Woodward  Avenue. 

Mr.  Leininger  will  contact  the  De- 
Soto  automobile  account.  Mr.  Blees’ 
automobile  experience  will  presumably 
be  used  in  the  Plymouth  and  DeSoto 
advertising  handled  by  the  Getchell 
agency. 

Mr.  Blees  at  one  time  ran  his  own 
advertising  agency  in  Kansas  City.  In 
1924  he  joined  the  General  Motors  or¬ 
ganization  as  an  assistant  sales  promo¬ 
tion  man  in  the  Chevrolet  division. 
Later  he  worked  in  the  sales  and 
finance  departments  of  Chevrolet. 

In  1929  he  was  appointed  president 
of  Motor  Accounting  Company,  which 
supervised  dealer  accounting  of  all  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  units.  In  1930  he  was 
made  vice-president  in  charge  of  sales 
for  the  Pontiac  Motor  Company.  Mr. 
Blees  was  appointed  vice-president  and 
general  sales  manager  of  the  Buick- 
Olds-Pontiac  Sales  Company  in  1932. 

Mr.  Leininger  for  eight  years  has 
been  associated  with  the  United  States 
Advertising  Corporation,  where  he  ser¬ 
viced  such  well-known  national  accounts 
as  Willys-Overland,  Franklin  Automo¬ 
bile  Company,  Electric  Auto-Lite, 
Owens-Illinois  Glass  Company,  Sparks- 
Withington  Company,  and  Tillotson 
Carburetor  Company. 

For  years  Mr.  Leininger  has  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  sessions  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Automotive  Engineers,  of 
which  he  is  a  member.  He  was  an 
Amrican  flyer  and  squadron  commander 
during  the  World  War. 


Directory  of  “SpeciaU”  Out 

Reynolds-Fitzgerald,  Inc.,  New  York, 
has  issued  its  31st  edition  of  ‘‘Daily 
Newspapers — Special  Eastern  Repre¬ 
sentatives,”  a  booklet  of  124  pages, 
pocket-size.  First  half  of  the  booklet 
lists  daily  newspapers  by  states,  with 
the  names  of  their  representatives,  while 
the  second  half  gives  an  alphabetical 
list  of  representatives  with  their  per¬ 
sonnel  and  the  names  of  papers  repre¬ 
sented.  Offices  in  New  York,  Boston, 
Philadeli^ia  and  Atlanta  are  listed. 


Harn  Head*  Holiday  Party 

O.  C.  Harn,  managing  director  of 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  in  charge  of  the 
annual  Christmas  party  of  Chicago  ad¬ 
vertising  organizations  for  the  Off-The- 
Street  Club.  The  party  will  be  held  at 
the  Sherman  Hotel,  Dec.  21. 


Ha*  Kitchen  Art  Food* 

Rogers  &  Smith,  Chicago  agency,  has 
been  appointed  to  handle  the  account  of 
Kitchen  Art  Foods,  Chicago.  The  ac¬ 
count  includes  Mrs.  Gunrath’s  Two 
Minute  Dessert. 


Hudnut  Sales  to  B.  B.  D.  O. 

Hudnut  Sales  Company,  New  York, 
has  appointed  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine 
&  Osborn,  Inc.,  as  its  advertising 
agency. 
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PALMOUVE  ACCOUNT 
TO  N.  Y.  AGENCY 

Benton  &  Bowles  Named  to  Place 

Copy  for  Soap,  Shaving  Cream, 
Etc. — Colgate  Products  Remain 
with  Young  &  Rubicam 

{Special  to  Editor  &  PuBLisaxR) 

Chicago,  Dec.  4 — Announcement  of 
the  appointment  of  Benton  &  Bowles, 
New  York  agency,  to  direct  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  Palmolive  products  of  the 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet  Company,  was 
made  here  today  by  Kenneth  Dyke, 
general  advertising  manager. 

The  New  York  agency  will  place  all 
advertising  for  Palmolive  soap,  Palm¬ 
olive  shaving  cream.  Super  Suds  and 
other  laundry  soap  products,  Mr.  Dyke 
told  Editor  &  Publisher.  Young  & 
Rubicam,  also  of  New  York,  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  handle  advertising  for  Colgate 
Ribbon  Dental  Cream  and  Colgate 
Rapid  Shave  Cream. 

No  comment  was  made  by  Mr.  Dyke 
concerning  the  report  that  Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet  Company  will  move  its 
headquarters  from  here  to  New  York 
City  the  first  of  next  year. 

It  is  understood  that  certain  changes 
in  sales  and  advertising  policy  are  under 
way  in  Colgate-Palmolive-Peet.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  reliable  authority,  the  com¬ 
pany  plans  to  devote  more  gttention  to 
the  smaller  markets  than  it  has  in  the 
past.  The  company  recently  discon¬ 
tinued  ‘‘special  inducements”  and  “spe¬ 
cial  deals”  to  dealers  and  has  altered 
its  sales  policy  with  the  design  to  avoid 
overstocking  dealers. 

Net  income  of  the  company  will  not 
suffer  substantially  from  recent  reduc¬ 
tions  in  prices  of  its  volume  line  of 
soaps,  according  to  S.  Bayard  Colgate, 
president,  in  an  interview  recently  in  the 
Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce.  Mr. 
Colgate  is  quoted  as  saying: 

“The  narrowing  of  the  per  unit  profit 
margin  is  offset  to  a  certain  extent  by 
an  increase  in  volume,  although  it  is 
still  too  early  to  know  definitely  whe¬ 
ther  the  lower  prices  will  be  conducive 
of  a  sufficiently  larger  volume  to  com¬ 
pletely  compensate  for  the  lower  unit 
profit.” 

While  no  announcement  has  been 
made  concerning  the  reported  changes 
in  sales  and  advertising  methods,  it  is 
understood  that  the  company’s  terri¬ 
torial  sales  representatives  will  have  a 
greater  voice  in  advertising  plans. 

Several  important  internal  changes 
have  occurred  within  Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet’s  sales  organization  during 
the  past  year.  E.  H.  Little  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  Felix  Lowy  as  vice-president  in 
charge  of  sales  and  advertising.  Mr. 
Dyke  was  recently  appointed  general 
advertising  manager.  Roy  Peet,  a 
member  of  thq  company’s  display  ad¬ 
vertising  department  for  a  number  of 
years,  was  chosen  as  Mr.  Dyke’s  as¬ 
sistant.  Victor  Fabian,  advertising 
manager  for  15  years,  resigned  that 
position  in  October. 

The  entire  Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
account  was  formerly  placed  by  Lord 
S:  TTiomas  advertising  agency.  About 
six  months  ago,  with  the  return  of  Mr. 
Colgate  as  the  dominating  factor  in  the 
controlling  interest  of  the  company,  the 
New  York  office  of  Young  &  Rubican 
was  appointed  to  handle  advertising  of 
the  Colgate  products. 

The  Palmolive  account,  which  has 
always  been  a  heavy  user  of  newspaper 
advertising  space,  has  been  more  or 
less  inactive  during  the  past  year.  Oc¬ 
casional  copy  appeared  in  newspapers, 
but  no  consistent  campaign  was  run. 
A  rotogravure  series  was  started  this 
fall,  but  was  later  canceled. 


Norman  Organixation  Named 

Prospect  Island  Farms  Company,  Rio 
Vista,  Cal.,  large  grower  of  asparagus 
and  other  farm  produce,  has  appointed 
the  Kelso  Norman  organization,  San 
Francisco  agency,  to  design  new  labels 
for  its  products  and  make  plans  for 
consumer  advertising.  This  will  be  the 
first  advertising  campaign  ever  used  by 
the  farming  organization. 


NASH  PLANS  “MYSTERY”  CAR 
J.  Walter  Thompson  to  Advertise  It 
Outside  Regular  Line 

{Special  to  Editor  &  Pususher) 

Chicago,  Dec.  4 — J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company,  Chicago  office,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  direct  the  advertising  of  the 
new  “mystery”  car  with  which  the 
Nph  Motors  Company,  Kenosha,  Wis., 
will  invade  the  low-priced  automobile 
field  early  next  year,  it  was  announced 
here  today.  Frederick  &.  Mitchell, 
Inc.,  local  advertising  agency,  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  handle  the  regular  Nash  ad¬ 
vertising. 

The  exact  price  and  name  of  the  new 
car  have  not  yet  been  determined,  ac¬ 
cording  to  C.  W.  Nash,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Nash  company.  It  is 
understood  that  some  name  other  than 
Nash  will  be  chosen.  The  car  will,  how¬ 
ever,  carry  the  Nash  identity,  although 
it  will  not  be  part  of  the  regular  1934 
Nash  line. 

Mr.  Nash  announced  that  the  low- 
priced  car  will  be  introduced  at  the 
New  York  automobile  show  on  Jan.  6 
and  will  bring  into  the  field  “some¬ 
thing  decidedly  more  than  just  another 
car.” 

The  1934  Nash  line  has  already  been 
announced  in  a  comprehensive  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  advertising  cam¬ 
paign,  placed  by  Frederick  &  Mitchell 
agency. 


Stickney  Leaves  Ferry-Hanly 

James  E.  Stickney,  vice-president  of 
the  Ferry-Hanly  Advertisinof  Company, 
and  with  that  firm  15  years,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  become  an  executive  and 
stockholder  in  Traton-Wayne  Studios, 
Inc.,  of  Detroit,  manufacturer  of  window 
display  materials.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stickney  will  make  New  York  their 
home.  Bruce  B.  Brewer,  with  Ferry- 
Hanly  13  years,  will  continue  as  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Kansas  City  office. 


Whisky  Accounts  to  Hartman 

Messrs.  Haig  &  Haig,  Ltd.  of  Lon¬ 
don  have  appointed  L.  H.  Hartman  Co., 
Inc.  New  York,  as  their  agency  for 
the  advertising  of  Haig  &  Haig  Five 
Star  and  Haig  &  Haig  Pinch^  De¬ 
canter  Scotch  whiskies.  The  Hartman 
Company  has  likewise  been  appointed 
by  Messrs.  James  Buchanan  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.  of  London  to  advertise  Black 
&  White  and  Buchanan’s  Liqueur 
Scotch  whiskies. 

Coast  Steamship  Campaign 

The  Pacific  Steamship  Company 
(Admiral  LineJ,  Seattle,  released  first 
copy  last  week  in  a  new  winter  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  featuring  low  inter¬ 
coastal  steamship  fares.  This  campaign 
is  appearing  in  a  list  of  Pacific  Coast 
newspapers.  The  campaign  is  directed 
by  the  Seattle  agency  of  Howard  J. 
Ryan  and  Associates. 

Los  Angeles  News  Appoints 

The  Los  Angeles  Illustrated  Daily 
Neu’S  announces  the  appointment  of 
Reynolds-Fitzgerald,  Inc.,  as  exclusive 
national  representatives  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  as  well  as  throughout  the  East, 
in  which  latter  territory  they  have  rep¬ 
resented  this  paper  since  its  inception. 

Dasheff  Joins  Rankin 

William  Dasheff,  formerly  with  Lyd- 
don,  Hanford  &  Kimball,  has  joined  the 
Wm.  H.  Rankin  Company.  For  sev¬ 
eral  months  Mr.  Dasheff  has  been  ac¬ 
tively  engaged  in  cigar  and  tobacco  re¬ 
search  work  throughout  the  United 
States. 


Stoddard  Joins  Mayers  Agency 

The  Mayers  Company,  Inc.,  Los  An¬ 
geles  agency,  has  announced  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  M.  A.  Stoddard,  recently  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  Western  Oil  & 
Refining  Company,  to  its  staff.  He  is 
well  known  in  agency  work  in  New 
York. 


Richmond  News  Leader  Appoints 

The  Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader 
has  appointed  the  Sawyer-Ferguson- 
Walker  Company,  Daily  News  Build¬ 
ing,  New  York,  and  Palmolive  Build¬ 
ing,  Chicago,  as  its  national  advertising 
representatives. 
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AD-VENTURES 
By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


OOUQUET  to  the  electric  refrigera- 
■L*  tion  industry,  which  in  this  year  of 
1933  has  gone  over  the  million  mark 
in  sales  of  domestic  units  for  the  first 
time.  October  sales,  recently  announced, 
pushed  the  ten-month  total  to  1,010,245, 
according  to  figures  from  all  possible 
sources,  compiled  by  C.  E.  Greenwood, 
commercial  director  of  the  Edison  Elec¬ 
tric  'Institute.  The  previous  record 
was  948,779  units,  sold  in  1931,  the 
first  year  of  cooperative  merchandising 
under  optimistic  quota  of  a  million  a 
year. 

While  cold  weather  brought  a  slack¬ 
ening  of  pace  in  the  latter  part  of 
October,  causing  Mr,  Greenwood  to 
lower  his  estimate  for  the  whole  year 
to  1,100,000  instead  of  1,200,000,  still 
the  October  figures  were  more  than 
76  per  cent  ahead  of  those  fw  a  year 
before.  Sales  in  October,  1933,  were 
49,676,  against  28,097  in  Octoberj  1932. 
On  this  basis  Mr.  Greenwood  conser¬ 
vatively  figured  that  November  and 
December  would  show  a  50  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  over  1932,  which  would  mean 
sale  of  some  90,000  units  in  the  two 
months. 

This  year’s  record,  incidentally,  means 
to  Mr,  Greenwood  a  new  indication  of 
the  power  of  continued  advertising 
effort.  Impetus  from  the  advertising 
done  by  the  industry  and  by  individual 
manufacturers  in  the  three-year  period 
just  ending,  he  says,  is  making  itself 
felt  in  the  current  sales  figures.  Plans 
for  next  year  are  still  undecided,  but 
may  take  a  new  direction. 

*  *  * 

The  old  argument  that  merchants 
who  do  not  advertise  can  sell  moxe 
cheaply  than  those  who  do,  is  up  ag^in 
in  connection  with  the  plea  of  some 
independent  oil  interests  that  they  be 
allowed  to  sell  gasoline  at  less  thr»n 
the  “minimum”  price  which  may  be 
fixed  under  the  Federal  control  sys¬ 
tem.  This  week  Joe  M.  Dawson,  vice- 
president  of  Tracy-Locke-Dawson,  Inc., 
advertising  agency,  of  Dallas  and  New 
York,  aimed  a  blow  at  the  idea,  call¬ 
ing  on  newspapers  to  oppose  the  request. 

“They  m^e  this  request,”  wrote  Mr. 
Dawson,  “on  the  ground  that  they  can 
sell  gasoline  for  less  because  they  do 
not  advertise,  and  must  have  this  price 
advantage  over  advertised  brands  in 
order  that  they  may  survive.  .  .  . 

Anyone  at  all  conversant  with  the  eco¬ 
nomics  of  marketing  knows  that  it  is 
a  well-established  principle  that  adver¬ 
tising  does  not  add  to  the  cost  of  sell¬ 
ing.  To  the  contrary,  it  actually  re¬ 
duces  prices  to  the  consumer  because 
of  its  developing  increased  volume  of 
business.  Then  too,  there  is  the  obliga¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  advertisers  to  deliver 
a  standard  of  quality  which  the  mar¬ 
keter  of  non-branded  and  non-advertised 
products,  generally  speaking,  does  not 
attempt  to  deliver.” 

*  *  * 

Mr.  DAWSON’S  statement  was 
made  in  a  letter  to  the  newspapers 
carrying  advertising  of  the  agency’s 
client.  Continental  Oil  Company.  He 
specifically  disclaimed  any  desire  to 
debate  price-fixing  as  an  economic 
policy,  or  to  influence  publications  views 
for  or  against  this,  but  objected  to  fed- 
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eral  recognition  of  "such  an  unsound 
principle.”  To  Editor  &  Publisher  he 
said  this  week  that  he  had  already  re¬ 
ceived  editorials  and  comments  from  a 
number  of  new'spapers,  all  agreeing  with 
his  stand. 

see 

EARING  of  the  proposed  adver¬ 
tising  agency  code,  tentatively  set 
for  Dec.  6,  was  postponed  as  had  been 
anticipated.  Problems  of  administra¬ 
tion,  it  was  explained,  still  held  up 
agreement  on  a  final  draft.  The  big 
problem,  it  is  understood,  is  that  of 
assuring  that  the  code  authority  will  lie 
truly  representative  of  the  agency  field. 
The  American  Association  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agencies,  while  representing  a  sub¬ 
stantial  majority  of  advertising  volume 
placed,  includes  only  a  small  fraction 
of  the  total  number  of  agencies. 
ana 

Dr.  D.  J.\YNE  &  SON,  INC., 
medicine  manufacturer,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  which  last  week  announced 
plans  to  spend  $2,000,000  on  advertising 
in  the  next  four  years,  is  now  prepar¬ 
ing  to  market  a  vitamin-deficiency  food 
for  babies  and  convalescents,  according 
to  E.  G.  Bagger,  sales  manager.  Part 
of  the  appropriation  will  also  be  used 
to  develop  the  demand  for  the  company’s 
Vitamin  wine,  which  has  seen  sudden 
increase  of  sales  in  the  last  month. 
a  *  * 

Not  reminder  copy,  but  grim  re¬ 
minder  copy,  one  might  call  the 
advertising  of  Bristol-Myers  Company 
for  Sal  Hepatica,  which  pushed  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  an  agonized  person  with  a  head¬ 
ache  into  print  Dec.  6  among  the  liquor 
advertisements  and  the  news  stories 
about  the  end  of  prohibition. 

“How’s  your  head  this  morning,  huh?” 
asked  the  copy.  “Put  the  sun  back  in 
the  sky  with  Sal  Hepatica.” 

The  copy,  five  columns  by  200  lines, 
appeared  in  about  15  cities  of  more  than 
300,000  population  where  it  was  expected 
there  would  be  celebrating  on  repeal 
eve.  In  some  other  cities  it  was  tem¬ 
porarily  withheld.  The  campaign  is  Jo 
be  continued  with  smaller  copy  of  simi¬ 
lar  tone. 

New  Pott  for  Herknett 

Frank  V.  Harkness,  California  sales 
representative  of  Edward  &  Deutsch 
Lithographing  Company,  Chicago,  has 
been  named  advertising  manager  of  A. 
Schilling  &  Company,  Pacific  Coast  cof¬ 
fee,  tea  and  spice  manufacturers,  suc¬ 
ceeding  M.  E.  Harlan  of  the  Harlan 
Advertising  agency,  San  Francisco. 
The  appointment  is  effective  Jan.  1,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  announcement  by  the 
Harlan  agency.  For  several  years  Mr. 
Harlan,  in  addition  to  his  agency  duties, 
has  acted  as  advertising  manager  for 
the  Schilling  Co.  After  Jan.  1  he 
will  devote  his  entire  time  to  agency 
affairs  and  will  personally  handle  the 
Schilling  account. 


Not  in 
Cactus  Flat 

The  Sun  has  no  circulation 
in  Arizona,  New  Mexico  or 
Utah.  Nearly  all  (96  per 
cent)  of  its  readers  live  in 
New  York  City  and  its  sub¬ 
urbs.  That’s  one  reason 
why  it  is  so  effective  for 
advertisers  who  want  sales 
in  the  richest  and  largest 
market. 

liBrib  ^tin 

NEW  YORK 


C.  B.  REEVES  JOINS  DOREMUS 

G.  Munro  Hubbard,  president  of 
Doremus  &  Co.,  announced  this  week 
that  Clifford  B.  Reeves  had  joined  the 
organization  as  service  director.  Mr. 
Reeves  has  written  numerous  articles 
on  financial  and  economic  subjects  as 
well  as  having  conducted  bank  and  se¬ 
curities  advertising  compaigns.  He  has 
served  with  the  Philadelphia  North 
American,  the  Taxation  Committee  of 
the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of 
New  York,  and  the  investment  firm  of 
J.  G.  White  &  Co. 

Opens  Los  Angeles  Office 

Faraon  Jay  Moss,  who  for  12  years 
has  operated  an  advertising  agency  in 
Long  Beach,  Cal.,  has  opened  a  Los 
Angeles  branch  at  6411  Hollywood 
Boulevard,  Hollywood.  Tom  Bloom 
will  be  branch  manager. 

Glaser  Agency  Named 

Advertising  of  Bay  State  Nurseries, 
Inc.,  North  Abington  and  Framingham, 
Mass.,  has  been  placed  with  Louis 
Glaser,  Inc.,  Boston.  Radio,  direct 
mail,  magazines  and  newspapers  will 
be  used. 


Wrisley  Account  Placed 

United  Advertising  Companies,  Inc., 
Chicago,  has  been  appointed  to  direct 
the  advertising  of  the  Allen  B.  Wrisley 
Company,  Chicago  manufacturers  of 
Olivilo  soap. 


Daily  Appoints  “Special” 

The  Danville  (Ill.)  Commercial  News 
will  be  represented  by  Lorenzen  & 
Thompson,  publishers’  representatives, 
in  the  national  field,  beginning  Jan.  1, 
1934. 


New  Post  for  Gunn,  Jr. 

F.  M.  Gurni,  Jr.,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  Kroehler  Manufacturing 
Company,  Chicago,  has  joined  Acme 
White  L^d  &  Color  Works,  Detroit 
as  manager  of  sales  development. 


HELLMANN  JOINS  MURPHY  I 

Walter  C.  Hellmann,  who  conducted! 
a  general  advertising  agency  business  in' 
Philadelphia  during  the  last  six  years,, 
has  joined  the  Philadelphia  offices  of 
Carroll  Dean  Murphy,  Inc.,  Chicago 
agency,  in  an  executive  capacity,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  announcement  by  John  E 
Burns,  vice-president  of  the  agency, 
Mr.  Hellmann  was  formerly  with  tht 

A.  B.  Kirschbaum  Company  as  adver¬ 
tising  director  and  sales  promotioc 
manager,  going  to  Philadelphia  from 

B.  Kuppenheimer  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

Sussman  Into  Spier  Agency 

Franklin  Spier,  Inc.,  New  York 
agency,  has  changed  its  name  to  Frank¬ 
lin  Spier  &  Aaron  Sussman,  Inc.,  hav¬ 
ing  elected  Mr.  Sussman  a  director. 
The  new  address  is  20  West  40th  street, 
New  York.  The  firm  handles  the  ad¬ 
vertising  and  promotion  of  the  Derry- ' 
dale  Press,  Farrar  &  Rinehart,  the 
Limited  Editions  Club,  William  Mor- 1 
row  &  Co.,  Harrison  Smith  &  Robert) 
Haas,  and  several  other  houses  in  the; 
publishing  field,  as  well  as  general  ac¬ 
counts. 

Thompson  Agency  Change* 

The  following  changes  in  personnel 
of  San  Francisco  headquarters  of  the 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  are  announced  by  Lynn 
Baker,  Pacific  Coast  manager:  Robert 
A.  Lewis,  promoted  to  head  of  research 
department;  Wilson  B.  Cosby,  rejoined 
the  staff  as  copy  writer;  Donald  H. 
Lackman,  promoted  to  traffic  depart¬ 
ment;  John  E.  Townsend  joined  the 
staff,  effective  Dec.  1. 

Get*  Auto  Accessories  Account 

The  United  States  Asbestos  Division 
of  Raybestos-Manhattan,  Inc.,  Man- 
heim.  Pa.,  has  appointed  Jerome  B. 
Gray  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  to  direct  its 
advertising  account.  A  complete  mer¬ 
chandising  and  advertising  program  on 
Grey  Rock  brake  lining  and  on  radiator 
hose,  fan  belts,  clutch  facings  and  auto¬ 
motive  packings  will  be  launched  in 
1934. 


You  Should  Know  that . . . 

f^rk-O-'Sdn 

UNDERPACKING 

Will  not  swell  or  blister  from  oil 
Will  not  stretch 

Will  not  crack  at  the 

slot  or  pull  off  the  pins 

Have  long  life  at  low  first  cost 

Hug  the  cylinder  tightly 

Are  uniform  in  thickness 

Have  a  high  degree  of 

resilience  and  come  back 

Make  a  Real  Saving  in  Your  Pressroom 

with 

KQrk-O-'Sdn 

BOTTOM  PRESS  BLANKETS 
for 

UNDERPACKING 

Our  Guarantee  “Satisfaction  or  Money  Refunded” 
backed  by  a  concern  established  in  1872 

rBehr-Manning,  Cork  Fibre  Prod.  Dlv.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

I  Tell  me  more  about  Kork-O-Tan  underpackings. 
Mail  Coupon  Today  and  j  I  want  to  save  money  in  my  pressroom, 
secure  sample,  more  In-  I 

formation  and  list  of  |  Nome . . 

satisSed  users.  j  p^pe, . . 

j  CUy. . 
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Our  Board 
Members  and 
Endorsers 
Include 

Bbcci  Babton 
Mabt  E.  Woollbt 
Paor.  Habbt  A.  Otibstbut 
Tbibisa  Matbb  Dublacb 
Jambs  G.  McDonald 
Pbof.  Benjamin  R.  Andbbws 
Estille  M.  Stebnbeboeb 
Altin  Jobnson 
Cbosbt  B.  Sfinnet 
Bennett  Chatple 
Fbanx  W.  Nib 
Tl'ckeb  P.  Smitb 
Rat  Newton 


Above  from  “The  Horror  op  It,”  a  book  of  75  photographs  which  tell  the  truth  about  War. 
Write  us  for  it,  40c  postpaid 


Our  Board 
Members  and 
Endorsers 
Include 

Stanley  Hiob 
Hebbebt  S.  Hodbion 
Walteb  Dill  Scott 
Pbop.  Fbanz  Boas 
Db.  Mae  Winelbb 
Pbop.  Cablton  J.  EL  Hates 
Db.  Ltnn  Habolo  Houqb 
Reinbold  Niebdbb 
Db.  Geoboe  S.  Counts 
Db.  Altin  C.  Goddabd 
Nobman  Tbomas 
Db.  Jobn  D.  Finlatson 

AND  OTBEBS 
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Ringing  Challenge  to  Youth  I 

Youth  Can  Save  the  World  from  War*s  Insane  Slaughter. 

Youth  Can  Build  a  Decent  Civilization  Out  of  the  Wreck- 
age  and  Chaos  of  the  Present  Debacle.  Youth  Can  Prevent 
another  Plunge  into  the  Hell  of  that  Organized  Butchery 

Called  War. 


IS 


k 

a. 


iOUNG  MAN,  it's  definitely  up  to  you.  You  can  give 
NT  to  the  fossilized  fogies  who  say  that  because  we’ve  always 
kMl  war,  we  always  thall  have  war.  Or  you  can  point  out 
tkat  the  same  type  of  stupid  reactionary  once  said  the  same 
things  about  human  sacrifice — about  dueling — about  witch- 
hsrning — about  slavery — about  a  thousand  and  one  obsolete 
BTEgeries. 

"You  are  old,  fathor  William”  the  young  man  taid 
“And  your  hair  hoe  become  very  white; 

And  yet  you  inceeeantly  stand  on  your  head — 

Do  you  think  at  your  age,  it  ie  rightr" 

“In  my  youth”  father  William  replied  to  hie  eon, 

“I  feared  it  might  injure  the  brain; 

But  now  that  I'm  perfectly  eure  I  hate  none. 

Why,  I  do  it  again  and  again." 

We  assert  that  any  man  who  says  that  war  is  forever 
atvitable  is  metaphorically  standing  on  his  head.  Lewis 
Ciroll's  “Father  William"  is  the  protot3rpe  of  millions. 


The  Stupidity  of  War 

What  a  senseless  thing  is  war!  What  a  futile  thing.  What 
•  brutally  insane  orgy  of  witless  killing.  It’s  murder  if  one 
BSD  does  it.  It’s  heroism  if  a  thousand  do.  Can’t  you 
think  for  yourself?  Haven’t  you  any  moral  principles  of 
lour  own?  Are  you  willing  to  be  a  murderer  because  a  world 
d  fools  pat  you  on  the  back  for  it?  Remember,  war  is  not 
Bwely  being  killed,  you’ve  got  to  kill.  War  is  not  merely 
king  blinded.  You’ve  got  to  blind.  War  is  not  merely 
kving  both  legs  blown  off.  You’ve  got  to  blow  the  legs 
<1  other  men.  War  is  not  merely  having  a  bayonet  driven 
through  your  bowels,  you’ve  got  to  drive  your  bayonet 
though  the  other  man’s  bowels — a  man  you  never  saw 
kfore — a  man  who  might  in  times  of  peace  have  become  a 
dose  friend.  War  is  the  complete  confirmation  of  Bernard 
haw’s  oonelusion  that  the  Earth  is  the  mad-house  of  the 
VsiTeise. 

How  many  of  you  who  read  this  are  under  sentence  of 
tUent  death  by  War?  How  many  are  doomed  to  lose  your 
■BIS,  your  legs?  How  many  will  be  blinded?  How  many 
Bin  si>end  the  rest  of  their  lives  in  a  veteran’s  hospital,  a 
"mature  that  once  was  a  man.”  The  last  Great  War  cost 
hJlOO.OOO  lives.  But  how  many  did  it  doom  to  a  living 
ksthl 


War’s  Insane  Waste 

From  the  economic  viewpoint  how  stupid  is  war.  When 
you  win  you  lose.  Who  won  the  last  Great  War?  Who 
won  the  California  Earthquake?  The  World  War  bank¬ 
rupted  the  world.  Its  direct  cost  was  333  billion  dollars. 
It  was  a  major  cause  of  the  present  depression.  75  cents 
out  of  every  federal  taz  dollar  goes  for  War.  One  thing  is 
certain.  If  we  don’t  crush  War — War  will  crush  us. 

The  Cure  of  War 

How  to  stop  War?  There  is  but  one  way.  In  the  words 
of  Major  General  O’Ryan,  “We  must  wage  Peace.”  An 
attitude  of  passive  fatalism  will  never  cure  war. 

There  are  three  causes  of  war:  psychological,  political, 
and  economic.  Machinery  has  been  set  up  to  preserve 
Peace.  It  will  work  only  if  public  opinion  is  mobilized 
behind  it.  That  is  what  World  Peaceways  is  doing.  We 
are  focused  on  the  psychological  aspect  of  the  problem.  The 
way  to  cure  war  is  to  tell  the  truth  about  it — to  advertise 
it  for  what  it  is — a  brutal,  stupid,  witless  meaningless  Hell. 
Did  you  ever  read  Bruce  Barton’s  “Let’s  Advertise  this 
Hell!”  We’ll  send  you  a  reprint  for  a  dime.  Bruce  Barton 
wants  the  world  governments  to  appropriate  money  to  use 
in  peace  propaganda.  The  price  of  a  single  battleship, 
$35,000,000,  would  mould  millions  of  minds  for  Peace. 
A  fire  department  is  a  good  investment.  Let’s  support  a 
fire  department  to  put  out  war.  This  effort  should  be  inter¬ 
national.  World  Peaceways  is  beginning  here  because  this 
is  where  we  are.  Within  the  past  three  months  we  have 
published  or  arranged  to  publish  full  page  ads  in  over  70 
magazines.  Our  message  has  reached  nearly  9  million  people. 
Starting  nationally  we  shall  promptly  expand  into  the  inter¬ 
national  field.  We  are  purposeful — practical  and  realistic. 
We  are  enlisting  the  supi>ort  of  business  interests.  Too  long 
have  peace  efforts  been  relinquished  to  gentle  idealists, 
diplomats  and  well  meaning  old  ladies.  Business  now  knows 
that  it  has  everything  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain  by  War. 
We  shall  line  up  international  Business  for  international 
Peace. 

We  want  to  interest  college  men  in  our  work.  We  want 
you  to  read  Bruce  Barton’s  “Let’s  Advertise  this  Helll” 


As  we  said,  a  dime  brings  it.  We  want  you  to  help  us  to 
help  you.  You  will  be  expected  to  fight  the  next  war. 
“Father  William”  will  be  of  no  use.  He  will  stand  on  his 
head  as  usual  and  urge  you  to  engage  in  the  savage  business 
of  mass  murder.  The  time  to  stop  the  next  war  is  now — 
before  it  begins.  If  you  want  to  help 

Send  Us  a  Dollar 

or  as  much  as  you  can  spare:  the  more  the  better.  We  can 
secure  $100  worth  of  advertising  space  for  every  dollar  you 
send.  Our  records  indicate  almost  exactly  that  ratio. 
Work  with  us  to  build  a  decent  world.  If  you  want  to 
organise  a  local  peace  group,  write  or  call  for  information. 
You  can  help  to  build  a  sane  civilisation.  U  you  want  a 
set  of  our  8  Peace  posters  to  display  in  shops  or  on  bulletin 
boards  send  for  them.  They’re  gratis.  Send  15  cents  for 
postage  and  packing. 

Don’t  waste  your  energy  deploring  the  stupidity  of  the 
race.  Your  own  brains  and  vision  are  of  no  sooizd  value 
unless  you  express  them  in  action. 


World  Peaceways,  Hotel  Roosevelt 
New  York  City 

Here  is  my  contribution.  I  am  showing  your 
appeal  to  friends  with  the  hope  that  they  too 
will  contribute. 

Name . 

Address . 

City . 


State. 
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20  NEWS  MEN  COVERED 
KIDNAP  TRIAL 

St.  Paul  Judge  Cooperated  With 

Newspaper  Writer*  in  Arrang¬ 
ing  Coverage  in  Roger 
Touhy  Case 

A  force  of  20  newspaper  reporters 
and  eight  photographers,  and  two  radio 
station  reporters,  covered  the  trial  in 
St  Paul  of  Roger  Touhy  and  thrM 
associates  for  alleged  kidnaping  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Hamm,  Jr.,  wealthy  St  Paul 
brewer. 

The  trial,  which  resulted  in  acquittal, 
was  opened  on  Nov.  9  and  continued 
through  Nov.  26. 

Though  the  trial  was  in  a  Federal 
court,  it  was  held  in  the  new  St.  Paul 
City  Hall  and  Court  House  for  the 
added  protection  available  there.  Pris¬ 
oners  were  taken  to  the  courtroom 
through  a  jail  timnel  and  special  ele¬ 
vator,  never  reaching  the  street. 

Federal  Judge  M.  M.  Joyce,  who  pre¬ 
sided,  decreed  at  the  outset  of  the  trial 
that  facilities  for  the  press  should  be 
provided  before  any  others  except  for 
necessary  protective  safeguards.  He 
appointed  Robert  Thompson,  reporter 
for  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer 
Press,  as  representative  of  the  court  to 
handle  arrangements. 

Accordingly,  the  entire  three  front 
benches  in  the  court  room  were  reserv¬ 
ed  for  working  press  and  special 
passes,  bearing  seat  numbers,  were  is¬ 
sued  by  Thompson  to  the  reporters  and 
correspondents. 

An  entire  floor  of  the  Court  House, 
unused  as  yet  for  municipal  offices,  was 
set  aside  as  a  headquarters  for  the 
press,  necessary  telegraph  and  telephone 
facilities  being  installed  there.  Loal 
papers  and  press  associations  had  special 
telephones  in  small  press  rooms  on  the 
same  floor  where  court  was  held. 

The  papers  and  news  services  repre¬ 
sented  were  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and 
Pioneer  Press,  St.  Paul  Daily  News, 
Associated  Press,  United  Press,  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service,  Minneapolis 
Tribune,  Minneapolis  Star,  Minneapolis 
Journal,  Chicago  American,  Chicago 
Herald-Examiner,  New  York  Daily 
News  and  Milwaukee  IVisconsin  News. 

Photographers  represented  all  St. 
Paul  and  Minneapolis  newspapers  and 
the  New  York  Daily  News.  The  radio 
organizations  represented  were  Colum¬ 
bia  News  Service  and  Station  KSTP, 
St  Paul,  which  presented  a  half-hour 
dramatization  of  the  day’s  events  in 
the  trial  at  10:30  p.  m.  each  evening. 

The  Associated  Press  suffered  a  ma¬ 
jor  mishap  in  its  cover.  A  special  tele¬ 
phone  had  been  installed  connecting  di¬ 
rectly  with  the  Northwest  headquarters 
in  St.  Paul.  Ten  minutes  before  the 
verdict  came  in  this  telephone  went  out 
of  service  and  every  other  phone  for 
several  floors  in  each  direction  from 
the  court  room  was  being  held  open 
for  the  verdict.  Accordingly  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  received  its  flash  from 
the  office  of  the  Dispatch  in  the  same 
building. 

Telephone  company  officials  said  ac¬ 
cidental  cutting  of  a  cable  caused  the 
interruption  of  service,  which  was  re¬ 
sumed  half  an  hour  after  the  verdict 
was  rendered. 


ARRESTED  FOR  UBEL 

Orlando  C.  Bright,  publisher  of  the 
Port  Chicago  (Cal.)  Sun,  has  been  held 
by  Jiwtice  of  Peace  A.  B.  Wilson,  of 
Martinez,  for  superior  court  on  crimi¬ 
nal  libel  charges  filed  by  W.  S.  Van 
Winkle,  head  of  the  Bay  Point  Light¬ 
ing  Company,  which  supplies  power  for 
street  lights  in  Port  Chicago.  The  pub¬ 
lisher  was  released  on  his  own  recog¬ 
nizance. 


NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

A  new  monthly  magazine,  The  Caril¬ 
lon,  appeared  Nov.  15  in  Montclair,  N. 
J.  The  object  of  the  publication,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  publishers,  Walter  R. 
Gallup,  Jr.,  and  Joseph  M.  Morris,  is 
to  serve  the  interests  of  the  local  mer¬ 
chants.  The  first  issue  included  16 
pages. 


APPOINTS  “SPECIAL” 

The  Cumberland  (Md.)  Daily  .News 
has  appointed  DeLisser,  Boyd  &  Ter- 
hune.  New  York,  as  its  national  adver¬ 
tising  representatives.  The  firm  will 
also  represent  the  Annapolis  (Md.) 
Evening  Capital,  effective  Dec.  16. 


MOB  REVENGE  URGED 
BY  SAN  JOSE  PAPER 

Lynching*  Followed  Eleven  Dey* 
After  Daily  Said  Mob  Action 
Would  Be  Ju*tified  In 
Kidnap  Ca*e 

If  mob  violence  was  ever  justified  it 
was  in  the  Brooke  L.  Hart  kidnaping 
case,  an  editorial  in  the  San  Jose  (Cal.) 
News  on  Nov.  16  said,  according  to  a 
United  Press  dispatch. 

Kleven  days  after  the  editorial  ap¬ 
peared,  Thomas  Thurmond  and  J.  M. 
Holmes,  kidnap-slayers  of  young  Hart, 
were_lynched. 

The  editorial,  captioned  “Human 
Devils,”  said  in  part: 

“It  is  almost  humanly  impossible  to 
think  of  a  soul  so  hard,  of  a  conscience 
so  seared — that  any  human  being  could 
possibly  and  wilfully  brutally  crush  the 
skull  of  another  human  being — wrap  his 
body  with  wire — and  in  a  coldblooded 
manner  drop  him  into  a  body  of  water. 
That  is  exactly  what  happened  to  fine 
young  Brooke  Hart  within  two  or  three 
hours  after  he  was  kidnaped.  The  writer 
has  always  been  against  mob  violence 
and  in  most  cases  we  have  felt  that 
capital  punishment  was  wrong.  We 
have  finally  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
we  were  all  wrong,  possibly  because  this 
latest  crime  strikes  so  near  home  and 
gives  us  a  better  opportunity  to  fully 
comprehend  what  the  brutal  murder  of 
an  innocent  young  man  means,  not  only 
to  his  parents,  brothers  and  sisters,  but 
to  the  community  at  large. 

“If  mob  violence  could  ever  be  justi¬ 
fied  it  would  be  in  a  case  like  this  and 
we  believe  the  general  public  will  agree 
with  us.  There  never  was  a  more  fiend¬ 
ish  crime  committed  anywhere  in  the 
United  States.  To  read  the  confession 
of  teth  of  these  criminals  told  to  of- 
fiicers  in  a  coldblooded  manner  makes 
one  feel  like  he  wanted  to  go  out  and 
be  a  part  of  that  mob.  Unless  the 
prisoners  are  kept  safely  away  from  San 
Jose  there  is  likely  to  be  a  hanging 
without  waiting  for  the  courts  of  jus¬ 
tice.” 


FRANK  W.  HARVEY,  JR. 

Frank  William  Harvey,  Jr.,  49,  vice- 
president  of  MeJ unkin  Advertising 
Company,  Chicago,  died  Dec.  4  in  the 
Billings  Memorial  Hospital  after  an 
illness  of  about  a  month  with  heart 
diseease.  Mr.  Harvey  was  born  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools.  In  1910  he  became  business 
manager  of  Popular  Electricity  maga¬ 
zine  and  later  manager  of  Technical 
IV  or  Id.  He  was  at  one  time  western 
advertising  representative  of  the  Boston 
American.  In  1916  he  took  the  man¬ 
agership  of  the  Extension  magazine,  a 
Catholic  publication,  and  continued  to 
direct  it  until  he  joined  the  MeJ unkin 
advertising  agency  in  1925.  He  was  a 
past  president  of  the  Catholic  Press  As- 
s(xiation.  Mr.  Harvey  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  Mrs.  Helen  Mejunkin  Harvey, 
three  sons  and  four  daughters,  of  Wil¬ 
mette,  Ill. 


“SECRETS”  SUIT  SETTLED 

Indications  that  the  suit  of  the  Auto¬ 
mobile  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Los  An¬ 
geles  against  former  employes  for  as¬ 
serted  appropriations  of  “trade  secrets” 
has  been  settled  out  of  court  were  seen 
in  dismissal  of  the  proceedings  by  the 
plaintiff  last  week.  The  plaintiff,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Motor  Fax,  a  daily  trade  paper 
giving  statistical  information  on  auto¬ 
mobile  registrations  and  licenses,  sought 
$75.(X)0  from  Paul  Townsend,  Lacy 
MacIntyre  and  others,  doing  business 
as  the  Motor  Recorder  of  California. 
Townsend  until  recently  was  editor  of 
Motor  Fax. 


a  E.  DEALERS  DISCUSS 
$5,000,000  CAMPAIGN 

New*paper*,  Magazine*  And  Radio 
Slated  to  Get  Copy  In  Big  Elec¬ 
tric  Appliance  Drive — Big  Sale* 
Increa*e  In  Chicago  Area 

(Special  to  Eoitoz  &  Publisher) 

Chicago^  Dec.  4 — Details  of  a  $5,000,- 
000  advertising  campaign  for  1934  were 
discussed  at  an  executive  session  of 
General  Electric  home  appliance  distri¬ 
butors  at  a  regional  conference  here  in 
the  Bismarck  Hotel  last  Friday.  News¬ 
papers,  magazines  and  radio  will  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  campaign,  according  to 
P,  B.  Zimmerman,  manager  of  the  G. 
E.  specialty  appliance  sales  department. 

The  local  meeting  was  the  first  of  12 
to  be  held  throughout  the  country,  Mr. 
Zimmerman  stated.  A  similar  meeting 
will  be  held  in  San  Francisco  this  week. 
A.  M.  Sweeney,  sales  manager  of  the 
electric  refrigerator  department,  also 
addressed  the  conference. 

The  1934  campaign  will  feature  “take 
the  drudgery  out  of  house-work”  copy, 
it  was  stated.  All  G.  E.  housdiold 
appliances  will  be  included  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  in  an  effort  to  mechanize  the 
home. 

R.  Cooper,  Jr.,  president  of  R.  Cooper, 
Jr.,  Inc.,  local  distributors  of  G.  E. 
products,  reported  that  so  far  this  year 
sales  have  increased  160  per  cent  in  the 
Illinois  territory  over  those  a  year  ago. 

Sales  of  G.  E.  household  appliance 
division  thus  far  in  1933  have  shown  a 
15  per  cent  increase  over  the  same 
period  in  1932,  it  was  reported. 


DINNIW  FOR  SULUVAN 

Mark  Sullivan,  political  commentator 
for  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
who  has  been  making  a  tour  of  Western 
states,  was  the  guest  of  honor  Mon¬ 
day,  Dec.  4,  at  a  dinner  given  by  Dr. 
Robert  A.  Millikan,  president  of  the 
California  Institute  of  Technology,  at 
Pasadena. 


MEYER  HEADS  TULSA  GUILD  | 

Hew*  Editor  of  Tribune  I*  In*tzlled 
a*  Preeident 

Organization  of  the  Oklahoma  News-  j 
paper  Guild  of  Tulsa  was  completed! 
there  Sunday,  Dec.  3,  with  election  of  [ 
Joe  Meyer,  Tulsa  Tribune  news  editor, 
as  president,  and  installation  of  officer*. 
The  Tulsa  guild  now  has  a  member-  | 
ship  of  30,  about  three-fifths  of  those 
eligible  on  the  staffs  of  the  Tribune  and  ■ 
the  Tulsa  World. 

The  group  also  decided  to  attempt  to 
send  a  delegate  to  the  national  guild  j 
convention  planned  for  Dec.  15  in  Wash-  ' 
ington,  and  directed  the  local  guild  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  to  ascertain  Oklahoma 
newspaper  editorial  workers’  ideas  of 
national  organization  and  program. 

Walter  Ferguson,  pioneer  Oklahoma 
editor,  now  vice-president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  Tulsa,  was  the  speaker, 
taking  guild  members  to  his  home  to 
exhibit  his  Oklahoma  historical  collec¬ 
tion  and  telling  of  early  newpaper  ex¬ 
perience.  He  became  the  Tulsa  guild’s 
first  honorary  member. 


TRADEMARKS  “ON  PARADE” 

The  Chicago  Herald  a>ui  Examiner 
this  week  started  a  weekly  full-page  ad¬ 
vertisement  containing  trademarks  of 
40  national  advertisers  under  the  head¬ 
ing;  “Famous  Trademarks  On  Parade.” 
The  page  ad  pointed  out  that  the  firms 
listed  are  operating  under  the  NRA  and 
their  trademarks  are  a  badge  of  quality. 
The  feature  will  appear  every  Tuesday, 
according  to  William  Murphy,  Herald 
and  Examiner  advertising  director.  In 
connection  with  the  weekly  page,  a  15- 
minute  radio  program  is  broadcast  on 
Monday  nights  over  KYW,  featuring 
prominent  advertising  agency  and  busi¬ 
ness  executives,  representing  products 
mentioned  in  the  ad.  Last  Monday 
night,  Irving  M.  Tuteur,  vice-president 
of  Mejunkin  Advertising  Company, 
Chicago,  was  interviewed  on  the  Baby 
Ruth  candy  bar  of  the  Curtiss  Candy 
Company,  Chicago. 


Stability  of  Circulation 
Reflects  Reader  Confidence! 

1930 

In  1930  the  circulation  of  the  Chicago  Journal  of 
Commerce  reached  the  highest  figure  since  the  incep¬ 
tion  of  this  newspaper  in  1920. 

1933 

The  average  circulation  for  the  6  months  ended 
September  30,  1933,  was  less  than  6%  under  the 
high  point. 

EXCLUSIVE  NEWS 

General  News  affecting  business.  Financial  News 
and  Quotations  on  all  Markets — News  of  Basic 
Industries,  and  Commodities. — The  Chicago  Journal 
of  Commerce  provides  the  most  complete  and  timely 
business  and  financial  news  available  in  the  Central 
West. 

60,000  READERS 

The  CHICAGO  JOURNAL  of  COMMERCE 
is  the  most  direct  approach  to  executives  active  in 
industries  and  finance  in  the  Central  West.  In 
excess  of  22,500  business  men  subscribe  for  this 
newspaper  and  more  than  60,000  read  it  every 
business  morning. 


0imao  journal  of  6!^ommfr« 

^  —  AND  LA  tALLC  STRECT  JOURNAL^ 

**Tbe  Daily  Business  Newspaper  of  the  Central  WesP* 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  December  9,  1933 


»UR  OVN  VOQl£> 

^or  LnTEBis 


The  December  issue  of  the  Survey 
Graphic  is  another  of  those  special 
numbers  so  well  worth  reading  and 
study  and  so  often  commended  on  this 
page  to  editorial  writers  and  to  all 
who  are  at  all  interested  in  contempo¬ 
rary  social  and  psychological  states. 
This  number  is  built  around  a  grand 
journalistic  idea :  What  have  we  learn¬ 
ed  from  hard  times?  It  centers  on  a 

Srsonal  experience  story :  Hard  Times 
it  a  Family,  by  B.  Gordon  Byron, 
who  in  1930  was  getting  $100  a  week 
for  advertising  copy  and  sales  promo¬ 
tion  work  on  books — and  this  year  is 
glad  of  $20  a  week  for  keeping  records 
for  a  county  emergency  work  bureau, 
because  it  is  a  regular  income.  One 
of  his  lessons  is  the  need  of  a  regular 
income :  “Expenses  can  be  budgeted 
to  ht  almost  any  income  within  reason, 
if  the  income  is  regular.”  Among  other 
lessons  or  blessings — the  whole  point 
of  view  is  rather  Puritan  and  evangeli¬ 
cal — are:  doubts  of  catch  words,  busi¬ 
ness  and  political;  greater  satisfaction 
such  eternal  verities  as  the  Catholic 
church  and  good  books ;  more  exercise ; 
more  conversation;  and  a  willingness 
and  desire  to  strike  out  on  a  new  path, 
“making  over  my  life  in  new  and  thor¬ 
oughly  interesting  work.” 

The  rest  of  the  issue  is  less  per¬ 
sonal — a  more  general  inventory.  Stuart 
Chase’s  article  “Is  there  enough  to  go 
’round?”  measures  our  national  assets 
by  their  serviceability — a  variation  of 
the  Technocracy  survey.  Even  if  you 
don’t  like  Mr.  Chase,  I’d  advise  you 
to  clip  this  article:  there  is  meat  for 
many  editorials  in  it — pro-Chase  or  anti. 

A.  A.  Berle,  Jr.,  of  the  reigning 
Brain  Trust,  writes  on  “The  Law  and 
the  Social  Revolution,”  tracing  the 
theory  of  the  National  Recovery  Act 
to  Supreme  Court  Justice  Brandeis’s 
dissenting  opinion  in  the  Oklahoma  Ice 
case,  and  hoping  that  our  social  revolu¬ 
tion  (“inevitable  since  the  Russian 
Revolution  of  1917”)  will  produce  ad¬ 
vance  and  progress  not  only  in  legisla¬ 
tion  but  in  the  field  of  judicial  de¬ 
cision. 

Professor  Whittlesey  of  Princeton  in 
this  same  number  of  the  Graphic  dis¬ 
cusses  wittily  and  wisely  “The  Goal 
of  Government.”  Dictatorship  is  mere¬ 
ly  omitting  friction;  and  “it  never  yet 
cured  a  hot-box.”  “After  twelve  years 
of  negation  and  drift  .  .  .  today 

government  exists  and  is  in  action — the 
greatest  single  gain  ever  scored  in  our 
politics.”  “Far  too  many  of  our  most 
effective  organs  for  forming  opinion 
have  hitherto  been  allied  with  the 
barons,  with  those  who  had  something 
to  give.” 

— And  be  sure  to  look  at  the  other 
articles  in  this  copy  of  Survey  Graphic. 
There  are  others  just  as  important  as 
those  named  here. — R.  W. 

*  *  * 

“'^HIS  Our  Day,  Approvals  and  Dis- 
X  approvals,”  by  Rev.  James  M.Gillis, 
editor  of  The  Catholic  World,  is  the 
December  selection  of  the  Catholic  Book 
Club.  This  is  a  presentation  in  book 
form  of  the  most  striking  editorials  in 
The  Catholic  World  during  the  years 
1922-1933.  The  author  is  known  not 
only  by  his  writings  but  also  through 
his  addresses  on  “The  Catholic  Hour” 
presented  every  Sunday  evening  by  the 
National  Council  of  Catholic  Men  and 
broadcast  through  the  facilities  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company  over  a 
nationwide  network. 

The  book  is  published  by  the  Paulist 
Press  of  New  York. 

«  *  « 

Manufacturers  valiantly  try¬ 
ing  to  cooperate  in  economic  re¬ 
covery  will  find  in  the  Tugwill  bill,  if 
passed  as  now  written,  the  additional 
problem  of  “making  advertising  effec¬ 
tive  without  breaking  a  very  fragile 
law.” 


That  is  the  opinion  of  Earnest  Elmo 
Calkins,  advertising  authority,  in  an 
article,  “Another  Look  at  the  Pure  Food 
Bill,”  in  the  December  Good  House¬ 
keeping. 

Mr.  Calkins  analyzes  the  law  and 
commends  its  principles,  but  in  writing 
of  the  authors  of  the  bill  says : 

“They  have  made  their  net  so  large, 
its  meshes  so  small,  that  when  they 
cast  it,  they  will  pull  in  many  manu¬ 
facturers,  retailers,  and  even  publishers 
and  advertising  agents  who  are  entirely 
without  intent  to  deceive  or  defraud,” — 
R.  W.  J. 

*  *  * 

Newspaper  advertisements  in 
metropolitan  cities  on  Dec.  12  will 
announce  that  Esquire,  quarterly  maga¬ 
zine,  will  be  published  monthly,  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  January  issue  out  Dec. 
15,  David  A.  Smart  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  announced  this  week.  The  news¬ 
paper  schedule,  announcing  the  change 
in  frequency  of  publication  of  the  new 
men’s  periodical,  is  being  placed  by  the 
New  York  office  of  McCann-Erickson, 
Inc,  The  January  issue  will  consist  of 
160  pages,  an  increase  of  one-third  over 
the  opening  issue,  and  will  include 
among  its  “big-name”  contributors, 
Westbrook  Pegler  and  Emil  Ludwig. 

«  *  * 

Choice  bits  of  “slanguage”  heard 
in  Manhattan,  Ypsilanti  or  Holly¬ 
wood  may  have  been  born  there,  but  it 
also  is  wholly  possible  they  were  born 
on  the  “main  stem”  of  some  village. 

That  is  gleaned  from  "They  Don’t 
Speak  Our  Language,”  an  article  in  the 
December  Forum  and  Century  Maga¬ 
zine,  by  H.  T.  Webster,  cartoonist,  who 
has  a  strip  panel  of  that  name.  Jargon, 
whether  from  lips  of  shopgirls  or  debu- 


Salesman 

or 

Publishers’ 

Representative 

open  for  connection 

Here  is  a  mam  Who  Knows  newspapers 
inside  amd  outside.  He  cam  sell  news¬ 
paper  service  or  advertising  better  and 
get  better  results  than  most  representa¬ 
tives. 

HERE  IS  WHY — He  hats  sold  aJl  phases 
of  advertising — classified,  local  and  na- 
tionad  amd  has  a  powerful  record  of  getting 
results. 

In  addition  he  has  sold  syndicated  adver¬ 
tising,  news  and  feature  services  to  news- 

Capers  all  over  the  United  States;  and 
as  a  record  of  success  where  others  faded 
in  this  line  atlso.  He  knows  newspaper 
executives  and  has  signed  big  contracts 
with  them.  If  you  have  amything  to  sell 
to  or  for  the  newspaper,  he  can  sell  it. 
Here  you  get  a  DUAL  PURPOSE  sales- 
mam.  A  mam  able  to  get  results  selling 
space  and  service  to  the  agencies,  as  well 
as  selling  your  service  to  newspapers. 
Thb  mam  knows  newspapers,  territories 
they  serve,  their  trading  radius,  general 
conditions  and  all  that  madie  up  the  suc¬ 
cess  or  failure  of  the  publication. 

This  man  has  unusuad  sales  ability.  He 
has  plenty  of  push,  guts  and  loves  to 
tread  where  others  dare  not  go.  He  de¬ 
sires  to  change  present  connections. 
Present  earnings  in  excess  of  $8,000  net 
annually. 

Let  him  tell  bis  own  story.  He  has  al¬ 
ways  gotten  unusual  results  and  he  can 
do  the  same  for  you. 

Young  enough  for  keen  driving  sadesman- 
sbip;  old  enough  for  mature  judgment. 
Address  Box  E — 748  %Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


tantes,  may  have  been  inspired  by  car¬ 
toonists  and  writers,  but  not  always  so. 
People  with  common  interests  spon¬ 
taneously  develop  a  terminology  they 
understand  perfectly  but  which  is  for¬ 
eign  to  all  others. 

When  Mr.  Webster,  with  the  late 
Clare  Briggs  and  other  cartoonists, 
traveled  with  a  circus  one  season  ten 
years  ago  as  a  guest  of  the  management 
he  learned  circus  "lingo.”  Mr.  Webster 
credits  tabloids  with  responsibility  for 
“love  nest.” 

The  idea  for  his  strip  panel  which  he 
“dares”  use  only  once  a  week,  dates 
back  to  1896  in  Tomahawk,  Wis.,  when 
a  lad  came  back  from  “Chi”  and  shared 
with  him  the  merry  quip,  “How’s  your 
couverasity  sagacitating  this  morning?” 
The  chatter  and  clatter  of  two  girls  on 
a  street  car  also  gets  a  portion  of  the 
credit  for  Mr.  Webster’s  creation. — 
R.  W.  J. 

*  *  * 

Among  the  most  popular  of  Rich- 
.  mond  books  to  be  published  this 
season  is  a  collection  of  the  poems  and 
prose  of  P.  L.  Conquest,  Jr.,  entitled 
“At  Large.” 

Mr.  Conquest  needs  no  introduction 
to  the  readers  of  the  Richmond  News- 
Leader,  for  his  daily  rhymes  have  ap¬ 
peared  without  interruption  in  that  pa¬ 
per  for  the  past  three  years.  His 


readers  have  likened  him  to  Will  Rogers 
in  philosophy  and  ways  and  to  Edgar 
Guest  in  homely  verse. 

The  introduction  has  been  written  by 
John  Stewart  Bryan,  publisher  of  the 
Richmond  News- Leader. 

The  Dietz  Press  of  Richmond  is  the 
publisher. — T.  D.  E. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Mark  R.  BYERS,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Tivo  Rivers  (Wis.) 
Reporter  and  Chronicle,  is  the  author 
of  an  article,  “Misfire”  in  the  Decem¬ 
ber  issue  oi  the  North  Afneric an  Reziew. 

“Misfire”  is  a  study  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration’s  difficulties  in 
the  mortgage  relief-bank  opening  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  Middle  West,  outlining  the 
reasons  for  the  lack  of  progress  made 
since  June,  when  it  started,  and  reflects 
midwest  '  opinions.  The  author  was 
formerly  editor  of  the  La  Crosse  (Wis.) 
Tribune  and  contributing  editor  of  the 
Madison  (Wis.)  State  Journal. 

HARPER  LEACH  JOINS  NEWS 

Harper  Leach,  formerly  chief  editorial 
writer  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Times,  has 
joined  the  Chicago  Daily  News  as  an 
editorial  writer,  it  was  announced  this 
week  by  Col.  Frank  Knox,  Daily  News 
publisher.  Prior  to  joining  the  Daily 
Times,  Mr.  Leach  was  financial  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


in  the  house 


“It  wouW  be  a  bardsbip  I 
for  me  I 

ert  in  my^^”  I 

“Mother,  | 

Iawful  vrithou  a  P  | 

That  ice  cream  w  ^  ^ 

do"^‘  A" 

have  happened  to 

Doris.” 


There  are  many  fine  things  in 
life  that  we  take  almost  for 
granted.  Health,  water,  sunlight, 
green  fields,  loyal  friends,  a  home 
to  live  in. ...  Not  until  some  mis¬ 
chance  deprives  us  of  these  price¬ 
less  possessions  do  we  learn  to 
esteem  them  at  their  true  value. 

It  is  in  much  the  same  manner 
that  most  people  regard  the  tele¬ 
phone.  Each  day,  each  week,  each 
year,  they  use  it  freely,  casually, 
as  a  matter  of  course. 

To  keep  friend  in  constant  touch 


with  friend,  to  help  manage  a 
household  smoothly  and  effi¬ 
ciently,  to  give  larger  opportu¬ 
nity  to  business  of  every  kind,  to 
protect  loved  ones  in  time  of 
danger  .  .  .  this  is  the  task  of  the 
telephone. 

It  stands  ever  ready  to  serve 
you — to  carry  your  voice  to  any 
one  of  millions  of  other  telephones 
in  this  country  or  in  foreign 
lands.  You  are  in  touch  with 
everything  and  everybody  when 
you  have  a  telephone. 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 
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Circulation 


COURT  RULES  AGAINST 
DAILY  IN  TAX  CASE 

Money  Expended  On  Circulation 
Promotion  Held  Capital 
Expenditure — Paper 
Plans  Appeal 

An  attempt  by  the  Watertown  (S. 
D.)  Public  Opinion  to  obtain  a  refund 
of  $9,945.46  paid  under  protest  to  the 
internal  revenue  department  in  1920  and 
1921,  has  been  denied  in  federal  court 
at  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.  This  is  one  of 
^e  culminating  steps  in  a  court  action 
involving  a  subscription  campaign  held 
by  the  Watertown  paper  in  1920. 

In  that  year  the  complainant  states, 
the  sum  of  $15,839.64  was  spent  in  con¬ 
ducting  a  subscription  campaign,  and 
when  income  tax  returns  were  paid  for 
that  year,  the  publishing  company  con¬ 
tended  that  the  item  was  a  business  ex¬ 
pense  and  deducted  it  from  the  gross 
income  of  the  company. 

The  commissioner  of  internal  revenue 
refused  to  honor  the  claim,  holding  that 
the  amount  thus  invested  was  a  capital 
expenditure.  The  income  tax  of  the 
company  was  increased  accordingly. 

The  following  year,  1921,  the  Water- 
town^  newspaper  launched  another  cir¬ 
culation  c^paign  at  a  cost  of  $11,- 
592.59,  which  it  claimed  was  exempt 
from  taxation  on  the  same  grounds. 
This  exemption  claim  was  also  denied 
by  the  commissioner.  The  result  of  the 
two  campaigns  increased  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  list  from  5,214  to  7,215. 

In  making  its  decision  the  court  said 
that  it  found  that  the  expenditures  were 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  cir¬ 
culation  structure  of  the  newspaper  and 
that  constituted  a  publication’s  principal 
capiul  and  was  not  allowable  as  a  de¬ 
duction. 

However,  an  appeal  has  been  taken  in 
the  matter  and  as  a  result  an  order  has 
been  filed  in  federal  court  extending  the 
time  until  Dec.  31  in  which  to  settle  the 
bill  of  exceptions.  In  the  meantime 
the  Watertown  newspaper  company  is 
preparing  to  take  the  case  to  the  United 
States  circuit  court  of  appeals  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  have  the  district  court  decision 
reversed. 


Holiday  Recipe  Book 

The  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner 
published  its  semi-annual  Prudence 
Penny  Holiday  Recipe  Book  Nov.  27. 
The  tabloid  issue  contained  28  pages 
and  included  holiday  menus  and  re¬ 
cipes  for  Thanksgiving,  (^ristmas  and 
New  Year’s.  It  carried  a  substantial 
volume  of  food  advertising. 


Offering  Accident  Policies 
"nie  Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger  &  In- 
qwrer  in  coperation  with  the  National 
Surety  Company,  Detroit,  is  offering  a 
$10,000  accident  policy  to  new  sub¬ 
scribers  of  either  newspaper.  The 
policy  continues  only  for  the  duration  of 
the  subscription  and  costs  the  subscriber 
one  dollar  for  registration  fee. 

Old  Newsboys’  Campaign 

Scores  of  old  time  newspaper  boys  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Press  will  participate  in 
the  Annual  Old  Newsboys’  Day,  Dec. 
11  selling  a  special  edition  on  street 
comers  throughout  the  city.  The  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  edition  will  be  used  to 
purchase  toys,  food,  medicine  and  braces 
for  Pittsburgh’s  crippled  children. 

Christmas  Toy  Fund 

The  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union  opened 
its  annual  Christmas  Toy  Fund  Dec.  1. 
The  goal  set  by  the  Christmas  Gearing 
House,  which  administers  the  fund,  is 
$3,000  this  year.  This  sum,  the  Gear¬ 
ing  House,  says,  will  provide  toys  for 
the  needy  children  in  Springfield. 

I  Daily  Aiding  Needy 

The  Empty  Stocking  Club,  sponsored 
by  the  Peoria  (Ill.)  Star,  is  seeking 
contributions  to  provide  relief  and 
Christmas  cheer  for  the  needy  in  Peoria. 
More  than  200  baskets  of  groceries  were 
distributed  last  year. 

L _ 


Editor  &  Publisher 

PAPERS  SENT  BY  PLANE 

Newark  Newt  Sold  Football  Edition 
in  New  Haven,  Conn. 

As  hundreds  of  New  Jersey  residents 
who  attended  the  Yale-Princeton  foot¬ 
ball  game  last  Saturday  in  New  Haven 
boarded  their  special  trains  for  their  re¬ 
turn  trip  they  were  able  to  buy  a  sports 
edition  of  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Evening 
News,  with  the  result  of  the  game,  as 
well  as  that  of  other  games. 

The  game  was  over  at  4:01.  The 
first  of  seven  special  trains  was  due  to 
leave  New  Haven  at  5:15.  Copies  of 
the  News  with  the  report  of  the  game 
were  at  the  New  Haven  Railroad  sta¬ 
tion  at  4:50  and  News  representatives 
boarded  each  special  with  an  armful  of 
papers.  Newarkers  aboard  the  train 
expressed  amazement. 

Six  minutes  after  the  game  ended 
bundles  of  copies  of  the  paper  were 
rushed  on  a  News  truck  to  Newark 
Airport.  The  papers  were  placed  in 
a  Bellanca  Skyrocket  operated  by 
Newark  Air  Service  and  33  minutes 
later  the  plane  was  at  the  New  Haven 
landing  field. 

Some  time  was  lost  getting  the  papers 
from  the  flying  field  to  the  railroad 
station  because  of  heavy  traffic  but  the 
Newark  News  was  on  hand  in  plenty 
of  time  for  a  complete  sellout  within,  a 
few  minutes. 


Chriitma*  Carnival  Parade 

The  Birmingham  Post’s  third  annual 
Christmas  carnival  parade  was  held 
Dec.  1.  Forty  business  concerns  had 
floats  entered  and  an  estimated  crowd 
of  125,000  persons  witnessed  the  pro¬ 
cession.  The  newspaper  had  an  im¬ 
mense  float  entered  carrying  out  the 
spirit  of  the  NRA.  The  carnival  for¬ 
mally  started  the  Christmas  shopping 
season  in  Birmingham. 


682  Entered  Contect 

More  than  682  contestants  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  Home  Town  contest  re¬ 
cently  conducted  by  the  Jackson 
(Mich.)  Citizen-Patriot  in  which  $200 
in  cash  prizes  were  awarded  for  neat¬ 
ness  and  originality  in  submitting  book¬ 
lets  containing  the  pictures  and  names 
of  the  30  towns  which  contestants  were 
required  to  identify  from  pictures. 


Planning  Wacbington  Trip 

A  two-day  sightseeing  trip  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  during  the  Christmas 
holidays  has  been  arranged  for  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press  newspaper  boys  by  W.  L. 
Foster,  manager  of  circulation  promo¬ 
tion  of  the  Press.  All  expenses  of  the 
trip,  including  railroad  fare,  hotel  and 
meals  for  two  days,  and  sightseeing 
fares  will  be  paid  by  the  Press. 

Publicbed  Memorial  Edition 
The  Montreal  Daily  Herald  on  Dec. 
6  published  a  24-page  memorial  edition 
in  honor  of  the  late  General  Sir  Arthur 
Currie,  head  of  the  Canadian  Expedi¬ 
tionary  Forces  during  the  World  War 
who  died  Nov.  30.  The  edition  cora- 
tained  pictures  of  the  civil  and  military 
funeral  services,  tributes,  and  the  Gen¬ 
eral’s  Armistice  Day  address. 


Audition  Contest 

The  Boston  Traveler,  in  cooperation 
with  the  local  Metropolitan  Theatre  is 
sponsoring  a  special  contest  known  ns 
the  Voice  and  Piano  Contest.  Contes¬ 
tants  receive  personal  auditions  and  the 
winners  receive  prizes  and  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  appear  on  the  stage  of  various 
theatres  under  contract. 


155  Turkeys  Awarded 

Following  its  annual  custom,  the 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  American,  Re¬ 
publican  &  Sunday  American,  distribu¬ 
ted  155  turkeys,  40  chickens  and  29 
prizes  of  $5  each  to  carriers  in  a  pre¬ 
holiday  subscription  drive. 


Swift  Joins  S.  F.  Examiner 

Louis  Swift,  country  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
has  resigned  to  join  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  as  city  circulation  manager. 
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PRINTED  “RAZZING”  SECTION 

2,232  Inches  of  Advertising  Sold  by 
Grand  Rapids  Herald 

(Special  to  Editos  &  Publisbex) 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Dec.  4 — Grand 
Rapids  has  been  chuckling  for  10  years 
over  the  “Razzing  the  Rapids”  section 
of  the  Grand  Rapids  Herald,  a  page  of 
cartoons  and  jokes  by  Ray  Barnes. 

Advertisers  this  past  week  showed 
their  appreciation  of  the  page  by  giv¬ 
ing  2,232  inches  of  advertising  to  a 
20-page  anniversary  section  in  honor 
of  the  tenth  birthday  anniversary  of 
the  page.  All  advertising  was  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  regular  contract  matter,  which 
ran  a  greater  linage  on  Dec.  3  this 
year  than  on  the  same  day  in  1932. 
In  all  there  were  147  advertisements 
and  about  800  inches  was  from  firms 
which  do  not  advertise  regularly  in  the 
Herald. 

The  section  “razzed”  every  feature 
and  department  in  the  j»per,  even  in¬ 
cluding  the  managing  editor’s  own  col¬ 
umn.  Advertisements,  too,  were  in  syn¬ 
copated  time.  Several  thousand  extra 
copies  of  the  Herald  were  run  off  to 
satisfy  the  demand  for  the  section  which 
had  been  announced  several  weeks  in 
advance. 


Cauced  Burglar’s  Arrest 

Marion  Morgan,  17,  a  carrier  boy 
for  the  Ft.  Worth  Star-Telegram  re¬ 
cently  discovered  a  burglar  at  work  in 
a  drug  store^  Telephoning  the  police 
the  carrier  caused  the  capture  of  the 
burglar  and  his  woman  companion. 
Carriers  of  the  newspaper  act  as  junior 
reporters  and  give  news  tips  to  the  city 
desk. 


500  Carriers  Daily’s  Guests 

Five  hundred  carriers  of  the  Boston 
Herald-Traveler  were  the  guests  of 
the  newspaper  at  a  get-together  and 
song-fest  held  in  the  Herald-Traveler 
auditorium,  Dec.  1.  Following  some 
community  singing,  Karl  F.  Hall,  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  master  of  ceremonies, 
introduced  E.  W.  Preston,  general  man¬ 
ager,  who  addressed  the  carriers. 


Saw  Michigan  Game 

Five  carriers  of  the  Jackson  (Mich.) 
Citizen-Patriot,  winners  in  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  contest,  witnessed  the  Michigfui- 
Minnesota  football  game  at  Ann  Arbor, 
recently  as  guests  of  the  daily.  Paul 
Boyden  of  the  circulation  department 
was  in  charge  of  the  group. 

Sunday  Price  Increased 

Beginning  Sunday,  Nov.  26,  the  Port¬ 
land  (Me.)  Sunday  Telegram  added  an 
eight-page  magazine  section  with  front 
and  back  pages  in  colors  and,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  enlarged  paper,  an¬ 
nounced  a  price  increase  from  seven 
to  ten  cents. 


Orchestra  Club  Formed 

Carrier  boys  of  the  Racine  (Wis.) 
Journal-Times  have  formed  an  orches¬ 
tra  club  and  have  named  Wesley 
Quamme  president  and  Richard  Goebel 
secretary-treasurer.  A  skating  party 
and  a  dance  at  a  local  ballroom  are 
being  planned  by  the  carriers. 

200  Boys  Entertained 

More  than  200  newspaper  boys  were 
guests  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Kiwanis 
club  Nov.  28  at  the  annual  Thanks¬ 
giving  luncheon  for  them  in  the  Dallas 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  The  club  distributril 
aviator  helmets  to  each  of  the  boys  after 
the  luncheon. 


Future  Heme  Exhibit 

The  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World  is  sponsor¬ 
ing  the  construction  of  an  electrically 
equipped  home  containing  devices  which 
will  be  in  the  home  of  the  future.  Semi- 
indirect  lighting  will  be  used  in  the 
main  rooms,  and  as  many  electrical 
specialities  as  possible  installed. 

“Candid  Camera”  Series 
The  Waterbury  American  has  started 
a  new  “candid  camera”  series  with  a 
daily  photograph  or  strip  of  photo¬ 
graphs  of  well-known  citizens  at  their 
daily  tasks. 


UON’S  CLUB  EDITION 

The  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Moon- 
Journal  will  publish  a  special  Lion’s 
Club  Edition  shortly  before  Christmas. 
The  paper  will  be  sold  on  the  streets 
by  club  members,  and  the  proceeds  used 
for  the  purchase  of  Christmas  baskets 
for  needy  families. 


1,600  Boys  Theatre’*  Guest* 

Six  hundred  Milwaukee  CWis.)  Sen¬ 
tinel  newspaper  boys  and  1,000  Wiscon¬ 
sin  News  carriers  were  guests  of  the 
Palace  theatre  in  a  presentation  of  the 
film  and  stage  show  featuring  Ripley’s 
Believe  It  or  Not  oddities,  Nov.  27  and 

28.  - 

Christmas  Shopping  Guide 

The  Madison  (Wis.)  State  Journal 
is  publishing  a  Christmas  Shopping 
guide  in  its  classified  section,  which 
started  Nov.  23  and  will  continue  until 
Christmas. 

Carrier  Club  Organixed 

The  Courier-Post  Newsboys’  Club 
was  organized  in  Camden,  N.  J.,  re¬ 
cently  with  a  membership  of  97.  The 
club  will  promote  sports  and  social  ac¬ 
tivities.  Albert  Hansen  is  president. 


Carriers’  Theatre  Party 

As  a  reward  for  efficient  service  and 
conscientious  effort,  the  Berkeley  car¬ 
riers  of  the  Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune 
were  guests  at  the  United  Artists  The¬ 
ater,  Berkeley,  Nov.  29. 


Subscription  Drive  Started 

The  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Times-Stgr 
is  offering  a  Baby  Eleanor  Doll  to  new 
subscribers  during  the  holiday  season 
who  sign  for  a  26-week  subscription. 


PAPER  as  a 
Reader  Would 


Many  publisher  is  so  close  to 
his  own  enterprise  that  he  loses 
perspective.  Some  are  still  living  in 
the  time  when  newspapers  were  not 
supposed  to  look  particularly  at¬ 
tractive. 

There  is  a  vital  first  impression — 
inviting  or  repelling — that  goes  far 
toward  determining  a  reader’s 
choice,  even  before  he  senses  the 
contents. 

Try  to  see  your  paper  with  a 
reader’s  eyes.  It  may  be  your  first 
step  toward  Certified  Mats  and 
better  stereotyping. 

For  dependable  stereotyping  use 
Certified  Dry  Mats. 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT 

(CORPORATION 

340  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Made  in  the  U.S.  A. 
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UQUOR  COPY  BEGINS  WITH 
UTAH  REPEAL  VOTE 

(^Continued  from  pag<e  6) 


I  Goldblatt  Brothers,  proprietors  of  a 
!  chain  of  department  stores,  warned  their 
customers  that  ‘'Chicago  cannot  be  sold 
‘short’  on  liquors,  wines  and  whiskies  1 
Buy  now  for  immediate  use  only  1”  The 
Goldblatt  ad  said  in  part: 

“Maybe  you’re  wondering  why  we  are 
telling  you  all  this.  Goldblatt’s  are  just 
as  eager  as  anyone  for  business.  But  in 
all  fairness  to  our  customers,  we  feel 
it  is  our  duty  to  warn  you  not  to  stock 
up  on  liquors  and  wines.  We  pre¬ 
dict  that  liquor  and  wine  prices  will  not 
be  higher.” 

Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co.  used  large 
space  in  the  Tribune  yesterday  to  ad¬ 
vertise  cocktail,  v^ines,  whisky,  brandy 
and  cordial  glasses  under  the  intriguing 
heading:  “Here’s  how  to  serve  it  be¬ 
fore,  during  and  after.” 

Marshall  Field  &  Co.’s  Store  for  Men 
tied  in  apparel  copy  with  the  repeal  idea 
with  an  advertisement  headed:  “Life 
Begins  on  Tue_sday.” 

Local  papers  today  carried  news  pic¬ 
tures  of  prominent  society  leaders  en¬ 
joying  drinks  at  newly-installed  hotel 
bars. 

Several  of  the  important  grocery 
chains  used  liberal-sized  copy  to  adver¬ 
tise  food  and  beverage  suggestions  as 
“accessories  before  the  fact.” 

Aside  from  Monarch  Brewing  Com¬ 
pany  and  United  States  Brewing  Com¬ 
pany,  there  has  been  no  beer  advertising 
in  local  papers,  announcing  new  alco¬ 
holic  strength. 

INDIANA 

(By  ttlegraph  to  Eoitok  &  PuBLisBn) 

Indianapolis,  Dec.  6 — Repeal  in  In¬ 
diana  brought  only  a  slow  gain  in  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  three  daily  newspapers 
here. 

The  Indianapolis  News  is  not  accept¬ 
ing  advertising  of  “hard”  liquors,  repre¬ 
sentatives  said  today.  There  has  been 
no  public  announcement  of  the  policy, 
and  it  was  said  to  be  subject  to  change. 

Both  the  Star  and  the  Times  will  ac¬ 
cept  liquor  advertising,  and  the  Star 
carried  its  first  in  the  edition  of  Dec. 
7.  Both  papers  hold  additional  copy 
awaiting  release,  it  was  said. 

New  beer  advertising  resulting  from 
the  higher  alcoholic  content  of  the  brew 
swelled  the  total  slightly. 

Because  of  the  Indiana  rules  barring 
sale  of  hard  liquors  by  the  drink,  and 
restricting  sale  of  them  to  drug  stores, 
no  hotels  or  stores  advertised  hard 
liquors. 

F  LOUISIANA 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Puilisber) 

New  Orleans,  La.,  Dec.  6— The 
Neiv  Orleans  Times-Ficayune  today 
carried  the  first  color  page  published 
here  advertising  whisky  and  liquors, 
placed  by  Katz  &  Besthoff,  Ltd.,  local 
drug  store  chain. 

This  and  a  half-page  advertisement 
announcing  an  increase  in  alcoholic 
content  of  l>eer  made  by  a  New  Or¬ 
leans  brewery  were  direct  result  of  re- 
ir  I  peal.  The  Times- Picayune  and  the 
Neiv  Orleans  States  also  carried  a  num¬ 
ber  of  smaller  ads  by  importers  and 
night  clubs,  announcing  liquor  busi¬ 
nesses. 

Roland  Ladreyt,  in  charge  of  general 
st  I  advertising  for  the  Times-Picayune, 
id  I  said  that  advertising  from  liquor  has 
amounted  to  approximately  10,000  lines 
since  Dec.  1.  Nine  thousand  lines  were 
carried  in  October  and  about  the  same 
in  November,  he  said. 

The  New  Orleans  Item  and  Morning 
Tribune  carried  considerable  advertis¬ 
ing  from  importers,  wholesale  dealers 
and  retailers,  but  no  figures  were  avail¬ 
able,  according  to  C.  W.  Hancock,  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager. 

Mr.  Hancock  and  Mr.  Ladrej^t  were 
agreed  that  repeal  meant  less  advertis¬ 
ing  than  did  the  return  of  beer.  Mr. 
Hancock  said  that  liquor  dealers  will 
be  more  consistent  and  conduct  steady 
advertising  campaigns  to  guide  public 
tastes.  Distillers  and  dealers  will  co¬ 
operate  in  advertising,  whereas  local 


breweries  advertise  products,  but  not 
dealers,  he  said. 

There  are  no  state  regulations  govern¬ 
ing  liquor  advertising,  but  the  copy  is 
printed  only  in  city  editions,  since  Texas 
and  Mississippi  bar  advertising  of 
whisky. 


MARYLAND 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Pubusbrr) 
Baltimore,  Dec.  7. — Baltimore  news¬ 
papers  are  carrying  a  fair  amount  of 
liquor  advertising  witli  several  page 
advertisements  in  sight.  It  is  thought 
that  volume  of  advertising  in  connection 
with  liquor  sales  will  be  greater  in  im¬ 
mediate  future  than  was  volume  when 
sale  of  beer  was  made  legal.  This  is 
because  beer  sold  here  was  produced  by 
local  brewers.  Wines  and  liquors  will 
come  from  producers  elsewhere. 

Because  of  the  Reed  amendment  to 
Webb- Kenyon  act,  the  Sunpapers  and  the 
News  have  been  replating  and  elimi¬ 
nating  liquor  ads  from  papers  going  into 
dry  territory.  The  Baltimore  Post  is 
uncommunicative  about  its  liquor  ad¬ 
vertising  policy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Purusber) 

Boston,  Dec.  5 — Repeal  in  this  state 
found  the  newspapers  carrying  few  ad¬ 
vertisements  of  manufacturers,  dealers, 
hotels  or  restaura'nts  in  connection  with 
the  sale  of  hard  liquors.  This  was  due 
to  a  large  extent  to  the  feeling  of  un¬ 
certainty  that  prevailed  here  when  the 
Massachusetts  legislature  took  until 
the  last  minute  of  Dec.  4  to  pass  laws 
to  cover  the  situation. 

Newspaper  advertising  managers  feel 
that  the  future  holds  in  store  tremend¬ 
ous  increases  of  linage.  It  is  felt  that 
at  the  start,  which  is  expected  to  get 
under  way  within  the  week,  consider¬ 
able  copy  will  flow  in  from  unexpected 
sources,  including  companies  the  man¬ 
agers  never  knew  existed.  This  they 
feel  will  gradually  drop  off  as  many 
companies  drop  out  of  the  race.  Those 
with  vision  and  substantial  backing  will 
continue  to  advertise  extensively  and 
consistently  with  a  result  that  the  lin¬ 
age  will  exceed,  eventually,  even  that 
of  the  start.  To  substantiate  this  claim 
newspapermen  point  to  other  industries, 
such  as  oil  burners,  electric  refrigera¬ 
tion,  automobiles,  aiid  even  beer  itself. 

The  feeling  is  general  that  linage  of 
this  new  era  may  double  that  of  the 
period  preceding  prohibition.  In  com¬ 
parison  to  early  beer  advertising  it  will 
show  tremendous  increases.  Added  to 
this  will  be  advertising  from  hotels, 
restaurants  and  from  taverns  where  al¬ 
lowed. 

Department  stores,  etc.,  are  featuring 
accessories,  and  furniture  companies 
home  bar  accessories. 

The  Massachusetts  legislature  voted 
to  allow  the  sale  of  hard  liquors  in  ho¬ 
tels  and  restaurants  by  the  glass,  giving 
local  option  on  tavern  sales.  Drug 
stores  and  package  stores  are  also  al¬ 
lowed.  The  law  is  considered  only  tem¬ 
porary  and  m^  be  revised  at  the  regu¬ 
lar  sessions.  There  is  no  restriction  on 
advertising. 

One  of  the  first  liquor  ads  to  appear 


^^HOME  ECONOMICS” 

THE  COMPLETE 
COOKING  SCHOOL 
SERVICE 


Is  the  daily  newspaper  publishers' 
insurance  of  a  successful  and  profit¬ 
able  Cooking  School. 


Booking  Now  for 
1934  Spring  Season 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

SERVICE  CORPORATION 

247  Park  Ave.  New  York  City 


in  Boston  newspapers  was  for  Pickwick 
Ale. 


MICHIGAN 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisber) 
Detroit,  Dec.  6 — The  repeal  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  Tuesday  night 
meant  nothing  to  Michigan  newspapers 
so  far  as  advertising  revenue  was  con¬ 
cerned  until  the  State  legislature  abol¬ 
ishes  the  present  statute  which  prohibits 
the  advertising  of  liquors. 

Although  all  three  Detroit  dailies 
have  received  some  national  liquor  ad¬ 
vertising,'  it  is  held  for  release  pending 
the  passing  of  a  new  liquor  law  which 
is  expected  within  the  next  10  days. 
Advertising  managers  point  out  that 
most  agencies  are  withholding  national 
releases  for  Michigan  until  the  legal 
situation  is  clarified. 

Michigan  was  one  of  the  first  States 
to  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  and  has  repealed  its  own 
prohibition  amendment  to  the  State  con¬ 
stitution,  but  the  statute  governing  the 
sale  and  use  of  liquor  in  the  State  was 
allowed  to  remain. 


MISSOURI 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisber) 

_  Kansas  City,  Dec.  4— The  status  of 
liquor  advertising  in  Missouri  still  is 
in  doubt,  as  the  legislature,  now  in 
special  session  at  Jefferson  City,  has 
not  enacted  new  control  laws  yet.  In 
the  meantime  the  state’s  “tene  dry” 
law  remains  on  the  statute  books,  al¬ 
though  not  being  rigidly  enforced  at 
this  time. 

The  Kansas  City  Star  already  has 
announced  that  it  will  not  accept  liquor 


advertising  and  it  does  not  accept  brew¬ 
ery  advertising  at  the  present  time,  al¬ 
though  permitting  advertising  of  beer 
as  a  part  of  the  advertising  of  retail 
food  and  drug  concerns. 


NEW  JERSEY 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisber) 

Newark,  Dec.  5 — Newspapers  in  New 
Jersey  looked  for  a  greater  amount  of 
liquor  advertising  this  month  than  there 
was  beer  advertising  in  April.  How¬ 
ever,  they  were  disappointed  in  the 
small  amount  of  copy  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday,  due  to  the  muddle  over  the 
State  Control  Act  which  Governor 
Moore  vetoed  on  Dec.  5,  preventing  the 
legal  sale  of  liquor  Tuesday  night. 

The  legislature  passed  the  bill  over 
the  governor’s  veto  and  then  recessed, 
A  rush  of  applicants  for  liquor  licenses 
was  going  on  this  week. 

Advance  advertising  from  distribu¬ 
tors,  big  department  stores  and  cafes 
was  promising  and  surpassed  beer  ad¬ 
vertising  at  the  corresponding  period. 

Newspapers  in  Northern  New  Jersey 
played  up  the  return  of  liquor  with 
special  local  features,  wire  service  fea¬ 
tures  and  a  history  of  prohibition  iq 
their  respective  localities. 

The  Jersey  City  Jersey  Journal’s  fea¬ 
ture  page  was  given  over  almost  en¬ 
tirely  to  repeal,  with  a  local  lead  article 
on  “Prohibition’s  Bloody  Harvest” 
The  Union  City  Hudson  Dispatch  also 
featured  a  prohibition  “obituary”  on 
the  front  page  in  a  three-column  box 
featuring  the  gang  killings  in  Hudson 
County  in  the  past  13  years. 

Newspapers  throughout  the  State 
(Continued  on  page  35) 


One  Advertisement 
Is  Not  Enough 

The  more  you  tell  about  your  market  and 
your  medium,  the  quicker  you  sell  space  to 
national  advertisers. 

One  step  is  not  enough — you  must  keep  on 
walking.  One  advertisement  is  not  enough — 
you  should  keep  on  telling, 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  with  an  agency  and 
advertiser  audience  that  invests  90^c  of  all  the 
known  newspaper  appropriations  will  carry 
your  advertising  directly  to  the  buyers  of  space 
at  one  cost,* 

In  these  modern  days,  advertising  is  neces~ 
sary.  Advertising  is  more  and  more  an  ac¬ 
cepted  and  proved  means  of  achieving  growth. 

And,  the  power  of  advertising  is  not  monopo¬ 
lized  by  manufacturers  or  merchants — it  is 
being  used  by  successful  newspapers  for  their 
own  sales  expansion. 

Of  course,  you  are  awake  to  the  opportunities 
this  era  presents.  You  have  only  to  make  your 
otvn  appropriation  to  get  started, 

*An  adequate  campaign  in  EDITOR 
&  PUBLISHER  really  requires  only  a 
very  modest  investment  in  promotion. 

EDITOR  *  PUBLISHER 

1700  Times  Building  New  York  Gty 
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JOHN  JEFFRIES  DIES; 
MISSOURI  VETERAN 


Publisher  of  Hannibal  Courier-Post 
Succumbs  to  ParsJytic  Stroke — 
Joined  Paper  In  1905  On 
Circulation  Staff 


{By  telegraph  to  Editos  &  Pususuxs) 

Hannibal,  Mo.,  Dec.  S — John  B. 
Jeffries,  publisher  of  the  Hannibal 
Courier-Post  and  president  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Associated  Press,  died  at  11 
o’clock  Monday  morning,  Dec.  4,  in  a 
Hannibal  hospital,  where  he  had  been  a 
patient  since  stricken  with  paralysis  the 
previous  Tuesday  evening.  He  had 
undergone  an  operation  in  a  St.  Louis 
hospital  in  September,  from  which  he 
was  rapidly  regaining  his  strength  when 
stricken. 

The  funeral  and  interment  will  be 
held  in  Hannibal,  Dec.  6. 

Becoming  an  employe  of  the  Hannibal 
Courier-Post  in  1905,  he  soon  deserted 
the  circulation  department,  interested 
himself  in  the  news  held,  and  in  1%7 
was  named  editor  when  the  paper  be¬ 
came  a  member  of  the  Lee  Syndicate. 

He  continued  in  this  capacity  until 
1916,  when  he  became  publisher.  In 
1918  his  field  was  further  extended 
when  the  Courier-Post  purchased  the 
Hannibal  Morning  Journal. 

Mr.  Jeffries  was  bom  Sept.  1,  1862, 
in  Lewis  County,  Mo.,  and  lived  his 
active  life  in  his  native  state.  He  was  a 
son  of  the  late  Thomas  B.  and  Lucilda 
Biggs  Jeffries.  After  receiving  pre¬ 
liminary  ^hooling  in  the  public  schools 
of  Monticello,  Mo.,  he  entered  La 
Grange  College,  La  Grange,  Mo.,  and 
received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
in  1882. 

Upon  being  graduated  he  became  a 
sdiool  teacher.  His  interest  in  educa¬ 
tional  matters  never  waned,  even  ^ter 
he  embarked  upon  a  journalistic  career. 
This  interest  was  manifest  in  1928  when 
he  was  a  leader  in  agiution  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  removal  of  liis  alma  mater. 
La  Grange  College,  to  Hannibal. 

Alwrays  interested  in  the  work  of  the 
Associated  Press,  Mr.  Jeffries  was 
named  president  of  the  Missouri  member 
group  in  1925.  He  was  re-elected  for 
eight  consecutive  years.  His  local  in¬ 
terests  included  active  participation  in 
affairs  of  the  Hannibal  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  He  was  president  of  the 
org^amzation  in  1922.  Road  improve¬ 
ment  was  one  of  his  hobbies  and  he  was 
instrumental  in  obtaining  many  of  the 
state’s  hard-surfaced  roads.  A  medal 
was  awarded  him  in  1920  for  his  work 
in  the  campaign  for  a  $60,000,000  state 
bond  issue.  He  also  was  a  member  of 
the  Hannibal  Board  of  Public  Works, 
which  controls  the  municipal  light  and 
water  plants. 

Survivors  include  three  sons,  Thomas 
B.  Jeffries,  Hannibal ;  Frank  S.  Jeffries, 
member  of  the  reportorial  staff  of  the 
Denver  (Colo.)  Post;  and  John  J.  Jef¬ 
fries,  connected  with  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Courier- Post.  His  wife, 
the  former  Miss  Nannie  E.  Smarr,  died 
in  1930.  A  daughter  died  in  infancy. 


GEORGE  B.  ROTH 

George  B.  Roth,  62,  publisher  of  the 
Allentoum  (Pa.)  Leader,  and  for  many 
years  a  prominent  figure  in  newspaper 
circles  in  Pennsylvania,  died  at  the  Al¬ 
lentown  Hospiul,  Nov.  29  after  an  ill¬ 
ness  of  several  months.  He  joined 
^e  Times  Publishing  Company  in  Beth¬ 
lehem  when  16  years  of  age.  At  the 
death  of  his  father,  William  F.  Roth, 
he  became  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Allentown  Leader  and  continued  in  that 
capacity  until  his  death. 


JOHN  NELSON 

John  Nelson,  67,  who  for  43  years 
was  engaged  in  newspaper  and  trade 
journal  work  as  a  writer,  died  at  his 
home  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  Nov.  ^  of 
pneumonia.  For  ^  years  he  was  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  and  the  Evening 
Gazette  as  a  reporter,  financial  writer 
and  editorial  writer,  holding  the  last- 
named  post  at  the  time  of  his  death. 


HORACE  W.  AMPHLETT 


GEORGE  C.  CROMWELL 


Publisher  of  San  Mateo  (Cal.)  Times 
Dies  of  Heart  Attack 

Horace  W.  Amphlett,  42,  publisher  of 
the  San  Mateo  (Cal.)  Times,  and 
powerful  figure  for  years  in  Peninsula 
civic  and  political  circles,  was  found 
dead  in  b»l  Nov.  29  at  Sir  Francis 
Drake  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  victim  of 
a  heart  attack.  He  had  been  ill  for 
some  time. 

He  was  bom  in  San  Mateo,  and  his 
family  moved  to  Burlingame  in  1906.  A 
bank  clerk  after  being  gradtuted  from 
local  public  schools,  while  still  a  youth 
he  became  assistant  postmaster  at  Bur¬ 
lingame,  where  he  became  acquainted 
'with  every  man  and  woman  in  the 
rapidly-growing  county.  This  tack- 
ground  led  him  to  b«ome  associated 
with  Paul  Pinckney,  then  publisher  of 
the  San  Mateo  Times,  a  weekly.  Upon 
Mr.  Pinckney’s  death  in  1924,  Mr. 
Amphlett,  through  terms  of  the  will,  be¬ 
came  publisher  and  owner.  In  1925  he 
made  the  Times  a  daily  and  bought  the 
San  Mateo  News-Leader.  Four  years 
ago  he  completed  his  most  ambitious 
project,  the  erection  of  a  $150,000  news¬ 
paper  plant  for  the  Times. 

He  IS  survived  by  his  wife,  his  father 
and  three  sisters. 


COL.  CHARLES  HAMILTON 


Correspondent  Who  Scored  Boer 
War  Beat  Dies  in  Ottawa 

One  of  the  most  notable  newspaper 
beats  of  the  South  African  war  is  re¬ 
called  by  the  death  at  Ottawa  Dec.  4  of 
Colonel  Charles  Frederick  Hamilton, 
63,  who  since  1922  has  been  liaison 
intelligence  officer  of  the  Royal  Cana¬ 
dian  Mounted  Police.  Widely  known 
as  an  able  and  experienced  journalist 
of  a  past  generation.  Colonel  Hamilton 
leaped  to  fame  in  the  newspaper  world 
when  he  got  through  to  the  Toronto 
Globe  the  first  cable  to  give  the  news 
of  the  British  victory  at  Paardeburg  in 
which  the  Canadian  troops  were  en¬ 
gaged.  He  was  present  at  the  battle. 
Major  Hamilton,  as  he  then  was,  ac¬ 
companied  Sir  John  Willison  from  the 
Globe  to  the  Toronto  News  when  Willi¬ 
son  took  over  editorship  of  the  latter 
paper.  He  was  sent  to  Ottawa  as 
political  corespondent  and  became  dep¬ 
uty  press  censor  ruring  the  Great  War. 
He  then  joined  the  “Mounties.” 
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Passing  of  Ludlow  Vice-President 
Mourned  by  Associates  and  Friends 

News  of  the  death  of  George  C. 
Cromwell,  vice-president  of  Ludlow 
Typograph  Company,  Chicago,  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  regret  by  Mr.  Crom¬ 
well’s  associates  in  the  typographic  de¬ 
sign  field. 

He  died  at  his  home  in  Chicago,  Nov. 
24,  as  a  result  of  a  paralytic  stroke,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  brief  illness.  He  was  born  at 
Massillon,  O.,  Nov.  22,  1855. 

Mr.  Cromwell  had  been  associated 
with  the  Ludlow  company  since  its  be¬ 
ginning.  In  the  early  years  of  the 
firm's  existence,  he  participated  in  its 
general  development  and  in  recent  years 
had  confined  his  attentions  principally 
to  the  field  of  type  design.  He  had 
taken  an  active  interest  in  the  gra{4iic 
arts  in  general  and  in  typography  in 
particular.  He  was  one  of  the  moving 
spirits  in  the  organization  of  the  Society 
of  Typographical  Arts,  of  which  he  had 
been  a  director  for  several  years  and 
at  one  time  vice-president. 

Mr.  Cromwell  is  survived  by  two 
sons,  John,  motion  picture  director, 
Charles,  of  Detroit,  and  one  daughter, 
Helen,  of  Beverly  Hills,  Cal. 


WALTER  H.  CALKINS 

Walter  H.  Calkins,  60,  member  of  the 
advertising  staff  of  the  Fort  W ortk 
Star-Telegram  for  more  than  20  years, 
died  Dec.  4  of  pneumonia.  The  funeral 
was  held  Dec.  6  with  burial  in  Green¬ 
wood  Cemetery,  Fort  Worth.  Mr. 
Calkins’  newspaper  career  began  more 
than  40  years  ago  as  a  route  carrier  for 
the  Kansas  City  Journal.  He  first  went 
to  Forth  Worth  in  1902,  being  employed 
on  the  Mail-Telegram.  His  specialty 
at  that  time  was  conducting  newspaper 
contests  and  circulation-building  cam¬ 
paigns.  Before  going  to  Forth  Worth 
he  had  done  that  type  of  work  for  the 
St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  Gazette,  the  Chicago 
Inter-Ocean  and  the  Kanstu  City  Star. 
Later  he  did  similar  work  for  Minne¬ 
apolis  Tribune,  Des  Moines  Tribune  and 
Colorado  Springs  Evening  Telegraph. 
While  in  Colorado  Springs  he  married 
Miss  Clara  Elstun  of  ttat  city.  Mr. 
Calkins  entered  the  oil  business  in  1924 
and  a  few  months  later  became  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Miami  (Fla) 
Tribune.  About  a  year  later  he  joined 
the  Star-Telegram  and  had  been  on  that 
paper  continuously  since  then.  Mr. 
Calkins  was  bom  in  Morrisville,  Ver¬ 
mont. 


G.  A.  BRONSTRUP  DIES 

G.  A.  (Gus)  Bronstrup,  M,  political 
cartoonist  of  the  San  Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle  and  member  of  its  staff  for  20 
years,  died  Nov.  28  of  high  blood  pres¬ 
sure,  after  having  been  stricken  at  his 
drawing  board  the  day  before.  Mr. 
Bronstrup  was  born  in  Santa  Clara, 
Cal.,  March  21,  1869.  His  newspaper 
art  career  began  36  years  ago  on  the 
San  Francisco  Morning  Call.  In  1914 
he  joined  the  art  department  of  the 
Chronicle  and  continued  as  political  car¬ 
toonist  until  the  time  of  his  death.  Un¬ 
married,  he  made  his  home  with  his 
sister.  Miss  Alma  Bronstrup,  at  4137 
Broadway,  Oakland.  Three  nieces  also 
survive. 


CLAUDE  T.  TAYLOR 

Claude  T.  Taylor,  69,  former  editor 
of  the  Athens  (Tenn.)  Post  and  Athen¬ 
ian,  died  recently  following  a  stroke  of 
paralysis.  He  had  been  engaged  in 
newspaper  work  for  52  years,  his  first 
publication  being  at  Martin,  Tenn. 
Seventeen  years  ago  he  went  to  Athens 
and  took  chaise  of  the  Post,  which 
was  founded  by  Sam  P.  Ivins,  in  1848. 
Several  years  later  a  consolidation  was 
effected  between  the  Athenian,  then  pub¬ 
lished  by  Rollo  Emert,  and  the  Post, 
and  the  papers  were  called  the  Post- 
Athenian.  Mr.  Taylor  sold  the  plant  to 
Fred  E.  Wankan  in  1930,  who  is  now 
publishing  a  daily.  The  deceased  is 
survived  by  his  widow  and  a  daughter, 
Mrs.  Priest  Furness,  of  Calhoun,  Ky. 


DAVID  FRESCO 

David  Fresco,  84,  widely  known 
Turkish  journalist  and  writer,  who  in 
1901  arranged  the  famous  interview  be¬ 
tween  Theodore  Herzl,  leader  of  po¬ 
litical  Zionism  and  Sultan  Abdul 
Hamid  2nd,  died  recently  in  Nice, 
France.  Bom  in  Istanbul,  Turkey,  he 
later  became  editor  of  a  number  of 
Judaeo-Spanish  periodicals  and  a  trans¬ 
lator  of  famous  Hebrew  and  French 
books.  In  1872  he  joined  El  Nacional, 
later  called  El  Telegrafo,  and  subse¬ 
quently  became  editor.  In  1889  he  be¬ 
came  editor  of  El  Tiempo. 


ORANGE  BLOSSOM 
SPECIAL 

The  First  and  Only 

AIR-CONDITIONED 


Train  to  Florida 

PURE  AIR  •  NO  SMOKE  •  NO  DUST  •  NO  NOISE 

ONE  NIGHT  OUT- ALL  PULLMAN -NO  EXTRA  FARE 


First  Trip,  January  2nd,  1934 


This  train  aervet  Florida 
East  Coast  Resorts,  and  is 
the  only  afternoon  depar¬ 
ture  from  New  York  to  the 
resorts  on  the  West  Coast 
and  in  Central  Florida. 


GREATLY  REDUCED 
FARES 


On  or  about  Dec.  10;  IS-day 
—  30'day  and  aeaton  limit 
round 'trip  ticketf  will  be 
•old  daily  at  New  York  and 
other  caBtem  cities  to  all 
resorts  in  the  Carolinas, 
Georgia  and  Florida  ...  at 
lower  fares  than  ever  before 
during  the  winter  season. 


1  Lv*  N*  Y.  Penna.  Sta..  1 2.30  pm 

Lv.  No.  H»iU . 

2.06  pm 

Lv.  Phtla.  OOth  St.  Sta.). 

.2.16  pm 

Lv.  Baltimore. .......... 

.4.05  pm 

Lv.  Washington......... 

.5.20  pm 

Ar.  West  Savannah  ..... 

.7.30  am 

Ar.  Thalmann 

(Sea  Island). _ 

-9.02  am 

Ar.  West  Palm  Beach  ... 

.5.15  pm 

Ar.  Tampa.. ............ 

.3.35  pm 

Ar.  Sc.  Petersburg....... 

.5.35  pm 

Ar.  Saraaota _ 

.5.50  pm 

1 -  : - ^  1 

No  Pullman  surcharge 
south  of  Washington.  Con* 
venient  connections  from 
all  important  Eastern  cities. 
Two  other  fast  daily  Flor¬ 
ida  trains  from  New  York 
9.30A.M.-6.45P.M.  Stop¬ 
overs  allowed  all  points  In 
South,  including  Southern 
Pines—Pinehursts  N.  C., 
Camden,  S.  C..  Brunswick 
(Sea  Island),  Ga. 


For  further  inforpiation 
and  reservationg  consult 
your  local  Ticket  Agent  or 

S.  B.  MURDOCK,  G.P.A. 
8  W.  40th  St.,  New  York 
Tel.  P£nns>lvania  6-3283 
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Mrs.  STUART  H.  MOORE.  77, 
widow  of  Stuart  H.  Moore,  maga- 
rinc  publisher,  died  at  her  winter  home 
in  Pasadena,  Cal.,  Dec.  1.  At  one  time 
she  was  the  editor  of  The  Ladief  World, 
i  widely  circulated  national  magazine 
published  by  her  husband.  Her  home 
was  at  Cutchogue,  L.  I. 

Mrs.  Brice  M.  Thompson,  wife  of 
the  publisher,  Charlotte  (Tenn.)  News- 
Banner,  died  recently  of  pneumonia. 
Burial  was  at  Dickson,  Tenn. 

Charles  Seested,  who  died  recently 
in  New  York,  formerly  was  employed 
in  the  advertising  department  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star  and  was  a  brother 
of  the  late  August  S.  Sleested,  for  many 
years  general  manager  of  the  Star, 
diaries  Seested  was  in  the  advertising 
depvtment  of  the  New  York  World 
until  its  purchase  by  the  New  York 
Telegram,  and  since  that  time  had  been 
conducting  an  advertising  agency  under 
his  own  name. 

WimAM  Kramer,  for  43  years  an 
editorial  employe  of  the  Cincinnati  Post 
and  financial  editor  and  librarian  for 
25  years,  died  Nov.  28  at  his  home  in 
Newport,  Ky.  He  had  been  bedridden 
many  weeks.  Harry  Kramer,  a  brother, 
veteran  Western  Union  manager  of  the 
Enquirer,  survives  him. 

Thomas  E.  Moore,  Jr.,  50,  paralytic 
son  of  Thomas  E.  Moore,  editorial 
writer  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  was 
fatally  burned  Nov.  28  at  the  home  of 
his  father  in  Norwood,  O.,  when  he 
was  trapped  in  his  bed  which  had  been 
ignited  from  a  smouldering  cigarette 
while  he  slept.  Moore’s  brother,  awak¬ 
ened  by  the  smoke,  attempted  to  rescue 
Um,  but  was  driven  back  by  flames. 
Firemen  found  Moore  lying  beside  the 
bed.  He  died  enroute  to  the  hospital. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Worden,  59,  mother  of 
Joseph  H.  Worden,  Jr.,  of  8920  169th 
sfreet,  Jamaica,  Long  Island,  died  last 
week  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.  Mr.  Wor¬ 
den  is  well  known  in  publishing  and 
advertising  circles  in  New  York  City. 

William  Sloan  Huggins,  63,  veteran 
newspaperman,  died  in  Charlotte,  N.  C., 
Dec.  2.  Mr.  Huggins  at  one  time  was 
editorial  writer  for  the  Wilmington  (N. 
C.)  Star;  state  editor,  Winston-Salem" 
(N.  C.)  Journal  and  North  Carolina 
correspondent  for  the  Boston  Christian 
Science  Monitor.  Educated  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina  and  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maryland,  he  received  his 
M.  D.,  but  b^ause  of  a  spine  in¬ 
jury  suffered  while  playing  football,  he 
gave  up  his  practice  and  entered  the 
newspaper  field.  For  several  years  he 
served  as  magistrate  and  United  States 
commissioner  at  Charlotte. 

Mrs.  Eliza  B.  Foy,  part  owner  of 
the  N Utley  (N.  J.)  Sun  and  active  in 
its  affairs  up  to  a  short  time  ago,  died 
recently  at  her  home  in  Nutley,  after 
an  illness  of  a  year.  Her  husband,  the 
late  James  D.  Foy,  bought  the  Nutley 
Sun  30  years  ago.  At  his  death  the 
paper  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Foy 
md  a  son,  Johnson  B.  Foy,  who  now 
is  publisher. 

Mrs.  John  D.  Myers,  57,  long  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  a 
daughter  of  the  late  M.  M.  Beck, 
founder  of  the  Holton  (Kan.)  Recorder, 
died  recently  at  her  home  at  Kansas 
City.  One  surviving  brother,  Edward 
S.  Beck,  is  managing  editor  of  the 
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Chicago  Tribune,  and  another,  William 
T.  Beck,  is  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Holton  Recorder. 

Mrs.  Auce  Libby  Johnson,  33,  wife 
of  Charles  Johnson,  city  editor,  Boston 
Herald,  di^  at  the  Newton  (Mass.) 
Hospital  in  childbirth  on  Nov.  28. 
Three  daughters,  her  mother  and  two 
brothers  also  survive  her. 

WiLBERFORCE  ScHWEYER,  69,  edtior  of 
the  Mifflintozvn  (Pa.)  Sentinel  died 
Nov.  29  at  Lewistown  Hospital  after 
a  long  illness.  He  was  editor  of  the 
paper  for  21  years,  a  position  his  father 
held  for  nearly  50  years  previously. 

William  S.  Wardlaw,  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Atlanta  Typographical 
Union  and  formerly  employed  on  the 
Atlanta  Constitution,  di^  recently  in 
Newark,  N,  J.  He  was  prominent  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Typographical  Union 
and  represented  the  Atlanta  organiza¬ 
tion  at  two  international  conventions. 
Wardlaw  had  been  employed  on  the 
Newark  News  for  the  past  several 
years. 

James  L.  Laughun,  former  editor, 
of  the  Journal  of  Political  Science,  Sind 
an  unofficial  advisor  to  President  Wil¬ 
son,  died  at  his  home  ii)  Jaffrey,  N. 
H.,  last  week. 

Frank  Nevin,  59,  for  20  years  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Waldron  (Mich.)  Recorder 
and  former  mayor  of  Waldron,  died  in 
that  city  recently  after  an  illness  of  11 
weeks.  Mr.  Nevin,  who  had  been  a 
newspaperman  35  years,  obtained  his 
first  experience  on  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer.  His  wife  survives. 

Marshall  B.  Roberts,  43,  publisher 
of  the  Emery  County  Progress,  Castle 
Dale,  Utah,  died  at  the  Price  Hospital, 
Price,  Utah,  recently  following  an 
operation. 

John  W.  Flenner,  58,  former  co¬ 
owner  of  the  Muskogee  (Okla.)  Times- 
Democrat  and  the  first  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  of  any  Oklahoma  newspaper, 
died  Nov.  30  in  that  city.  He  was 
credited  with  having  given  the  name 
“Pussyfoot”  to  William  Johnson,  noted 
liquor  raider.  A  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  when  Indian  Territory  was 
governed  from  the  national  capital, 
Flenner’s  dispatches  were  the  most  im¬ 
portant  news  items  published  in  the 
territory.  He  was  an  expert  on  Indian 
affairs.  His  wife  survives. 

C.  R.  Livingston,  62,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Chrisman  (Ill.)  Courier 
for  40  years,  died  Nov.  25  after  two- 
week  illness  of  heart  disease.  He  was 
a  native  of  Rantoul,  Ill.,  and  was  ^i* 
tor  of  the  Rantoul  Press  before  taking 
over  the  Courier.  His  wife  and  a 
daughter  survive. 

George  A.  Christie,  64,  for  several 
years  assistant  city  editor  of  the  Ijsw- 
rence  (Mass.)  Tribune  and  for  the  past 
10  years  Andover  correspondent  of  the 
Boston  Globe,  died  at  his  home  in  An¬ 
dover  recently. 

Samuel  R.  Kirkpatrick,  47,  an  as¬ 
sistant  foreman  in  the  Denver  Post 
composing  room,  died  Nov.  25  of  pneu¬ 
monia.  He  was  born  in  Lancaster,  Mo., 


and  had  been  a  Post  employe  13  years 
and  a  member  of  the  Typographical 
Union  22  years. 

Manis  T.  Kendall,  29,  co-editor, 
Freeport  (Texas)  Facts,  was  killed 
Nov.  24  in  an  automobile  accident  near 
Galveston  while  enroute  to  Brenham 
to  attend  a  football  game. 

Camilo  Padilla,  63,  pioneer  New 
Mexico  educator,  editor,  publisher, 
printer  and  interpreter,  died  Nov.  23 
at  his  home  in  Santa  Fe,  N.  M.,  fol¬ 
lowing  an  illness  of  nearly  15  years. 

Joseph  E.  Walsh,  assistant  head  ad¬ 
vertising  com^sitor  for  the  Newark 
(N.  J.)  Evening  News,  died  Nov.  29 
at  his  home  of  a  heart  ailment  after  a 
five-week  illness.  Mr.  Walsh  joined 
the  Evening  News  as  a  comjwsitor  in 
1900  and  served  in  the  composing  room 
until  taken  ill  a  month  ago.  He  was 
a  member  of  Typographical  Union  No. 
103. 

George  H.  Hardner,  70,  publisher 
of  the  Allentown  (Pa.)  Democrat  Sr 
Item  until  1919,  when  they  were  merg¬ 
ed  with  the  Allentown  Morning  Call, 
died  recently  following  an  attack  of  in¬ 
digestion. 

Orrie  O.  Sarver,  veteran  newspaper¬ 
man  and  managing  editor  of  the  Athens 
(Tenn.)  Post-Athenian,  died  there  Dec. 
4  after  a  brief  illness  of  pneumonia. 

Bernard  Reis,  55,  an  advertising  so¬ 
licitor  for  the  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot, 
died  in  a  Norfolk  hospital  Nov.  29 
after  a  brief  illness.  He  had  been  with 
the  paper  for  the  last  17  years  and  was 
the  oldest  man  in  the  department  in 
years  of  service. 

John  F.  Sheehan,  son  of  Gen. 
John  F.  Sheehan,  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Sacramento  Bee  and  for  many 
years  a  sales  executive  of  Foster  & 
Kleiser  Company,  outdoor  advertising, 
died  Nov.  27  at  his  home  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Surviving  are  his  wife  and  five 
children. 

Tottenham  S.  Hodgins,  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  staff,  Chester  (Pa.)  Times. 
died  recently  at  Chester  of  a  heart  at¬ 
tack. 

J.  D.  Burton,  76,  died  Sundav  morn¬ 
ing,  Dec.  3,  at  his  home  in  Potwin, 
Kan.  For  18  years  he  edited  the  Potwin 
Ledger,  selling  the  publication  about 
two  years  ago  and  retiring  to  private 
life.  Mr.  Burton  was  a  printer  of  the 


old  school  having  been  associated  with 
printing  plants  in  Eldorado,  Augusta 
and  Douglass,  Kan.,  as  well  as  St.  Louis 
and  Eastern  cities  in  his  younger  days. 

Mark  Pembor,  53,  superintendent  of 
night  street  sales  for  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune.  died  at  his  home  in  Chicago,  Dec. 
1.  He  had  been  a  Tribune  employe  for 
22  years. 

H.  Wilfred  Kelley,  61,  of  the  New 
York  Times  advertising  staff,  died  re¬ 
cently  in  Delhi,  India,  while  on  one  of 
his  annual  business  trips  to  the  Far  East, 
which  he  has  been  making  since  1907, 

Robert  J.  Rible,  33,  son  of  William 
H.  Rible,  secretary-treasurer  and  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Columbia  (O.) 
State  Journal,  died  Nov.  26  in  New 
Orleans  while  on  his  wedding  trip. 
Death  was  due  to  acute  indigestion. 

Jerome  A.  Rafferty,  Baltimore  news¬ 
paperman,  died  Dec.  2  in  the  Hotel 
Broztell,  New  York,  of  a  cerebral  hem¬ 
orrhage. 
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REPLACEMENT 

Every  publisher  faces 
at  times  the  necessity 
of  fillins  a  vital  position  in 
a  hurry. 

Whether  you  seek  youth 


1/  you  need 
circulation 
men — 

Competent  to  take  charge  of 
your  entire  department,  or  to 
fill  important  posts  in  the 
department,  the  Welfare  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  International 
Circulation  Managers  Asso¬ 
ciation  can  provide  you  with 
men  of  capacity  and  ability. 

AddressiClarenceE.  Eyster, 
Secretary -Treasurer,  The 
Peoria  Star,  Peoria,  Illinois. 


NEWS  FROM  FLEET 
STREET 

Fleet  Street  still  is  the  Street  of  Ad¬ 
venture  for  journalists  the  world 
over. 

These  adventures  are  paged  weekly 
in  World’s  Press  News,  premier 
British  organ  of  journalism  and‘  ad¬ 
vertising. 

For  $8  a  year  World’s  Press  News 
comes  to  you  weekly,  plus  free 
monthly  supplements  on 

”  PHOTOGRAPHY" 
"PRINnNG" 

•nd 

"  MARKETING  a  DESIGN" 

Sand  SI  lo  Hm  PaWMiari 

WORLD*S  PRESS  NEWS 
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or  maturity,  country  or  city 
experience,  the  type  you 
desire — and  only  the  type 
you  desire — will  be  recom¬ 
mended  to  you  quickly. 
Simply  write  or  wire  your 
specifications  to — 

Personnel  Bureau 
of 

SIGMA  DELTA  CHI 

SSd.Exchange  Avenue,  Chicago 
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PRESSURE  ON  PRESS 
URGED  BY  RERUN 

Chancellor  Von  Papen’s  Paper  Call* 

on  German-Americana  to  Propa¬ 
gandize  for  the  Reich  and  to 
Group  Advertising 

A  call  to  Americans  of  German  de¬ 
scent  to  become  standard-bearers  of  the 
“new  Reich  idea”  through  propaganda 
was  made  in  Germania,  Berlin,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Chancellor  Franz  von  Papen 
Dec.  4. 

“Propaganda  for  Germany  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  honor  and  duty.  The  German 
abroad  must  become  the  speaking  tube 
for  Germany,  he  must  recount  the  will 
to  live,  the  will  to  work,  of  the  German 
people,”  the  paper  said. 

TTiis  was  particularly  necessary  in 
districts  taken  from  Germany  by  the 
provisions  of  the  treaties,  it  went  on. 
“Not  only  in  these  districts,”  the  paper 
said,  “but  also  wherever  Germans  live 
in  more  or  less  good  understanding 
with  the  host  nation,  as  for  example  in 
America,  where  many  Germans  have 
possessed  citizenship  for  generations.” 

Germans  abroad  were  advised  by  the 
paper  to  assemble  contracts  for  Ger¬ 
man  industry,  concentrating  on  collect¬ 
ing  contracts  covering  an  entire  branch 
of  industry. 

Discussing  the  possibility  of  using 
advertising  linage  as  pressure  on  edi¬ 
torial  opinion,  the  paper  continued : 
“In  similar  fashion  must  the  advertis¬ 
ing  placement  be  centralized.  It  is  to 
be  regretted,  but  nevertheless  true,  that 
a  number  of  German  firms,  without 
knowing  it,  advertise  in  some  foreign 
newspapers  whose  reading  texts  en- 
nge  in  the  nastiest  rantings  against 
Gwmany. 

“It  must  be  possible  here  to  group 
all  German  industries  together  for  the 
purpose  of  joint  advertising  insertions. 
German-speaking  people  abroad  could 
form  central  offices  to  deliver  the 
linage. 

“Only  through  this  united  action  in 
handling  insertions  can  the  complete 
economic  power  be  used  as  a  soft,  but 
successful,  pressure  upon  political  ten¬ 
dency,  which,  from  the  (^rman  side, 
would  be  rewarded  by  orders  to  con¬ 
siderate  newspapers.” 


PLAGIARISM  CHARGED 

Infringement  of  copyright  and  “sub¬ 
stantial  reproduction”  of  a  short  story 
that  appeared  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  are  charged  against  Collier's 
Weekly  and  Edward  Gardner,  fiction 
contributor,  in  a  bill  of  complaint  filed 
in  United  States  District  Cou^  New 
York,  this  week.  Robert  Winsmore, 
author  of  the  story  in  the  Post,  is  the 
complainant.  He  is  asking  $100,000 
from  the  Collier’s  publishing  concern. 
According  to  the  complaint  Winsmore’s 
story  appeared  in  the  Post  Nov.  21, 
1931,  and  Gardner’s  appeared  in  Col¬ 
lier’s  last  June  3. 


HOWARD  M.  HOLMES 

Howard  M.  Holmes,  74,  one  time 
chief  editorial  writer  of  the  Detroit 
News  and  founder  of  the  Single  Tax 
Society,  died  Nov.  29  at  St.  Luke’s 
Hospit^,  Geveland,  of  a  throat  ail¬ 
ment.  He  started  his  newspaper  career 
with  the  Cleveland  Leader  in  1892. 
Later  he  became  editorial  writer  of  the 
Detroit  News,  resigning  his  journalistic 
career  to  devote  his  attention  to  a  single 
tax  crusade.  He  wrote  for  the  Single 
Tax  Review,  New*  York,  Land  and 
Liberty,  London,  and  numerous  other 
publications. 


NOW  ST.  LOUIS  STAR-TIMES 

Beginning  Dec.  4  the  St.  Louis  Star 
and  Times  will  be  known  as  the  St. 
Louis  Star-Times.  The  change  in  title 
was  made  in  the  interest  of  brevity  and 
ease  of  pronunciation.  From  now  on 
the  word  “Times,”  heretofore  printed  in 
old  English  type,  will  be  block  letter 
style  like  the  remainder  of  the  signa¬ 
ture. 


TO  EXPAND  SELUNG  DRIVE 

Major  Market  Newspapers,  Inc., 
Adopts  Plans  for  1934 

(.By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publishes) 

Chicago,  Dec.  7 — Directors  of  Major 
Market  Newspapers  adopted  plans  for 
an  expanded  program  of  activity  during 
1934,  at  their  regular  December  meet¬ 
ing  here  yesterday.  L.  M.  Barton, 
managing  director,  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  the  organization  would  concen¬ 
trate  its  enlarged  program  of  operation 
upon  those  advertisers  whose  methods 
of  past  spending  represent  the  highest 
potential  to  newspapers.  Resolutions 
were  adopted  in  appreciation  of  the 
efforts  of  George  M.  Burbach,  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  past  president,  and  Mr. 
Barton. 

Directors  attending  the  meeting  were : 
Col.  Leroy  W.  Herron,  Washington  (D. 
C.)  Star,  newly-elected  president;  Carl 
P.  Slane,  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal-Trans¬ 
cript;  E.  E.  Robertson,  Kansas  City 
Star;  John  Cowles,  Des  Moines  Register 
&  Tributie;  Herbert  Ponting,  Detroit 
News,  and  Mr.  Burbach.  Mr.  Barton 
reported  the  organization  had  kept  with¬ 
in  its  1933  budget. 

LYMAN  D.  POST 

Trade  Paper  Publisher  Campaigned 
for  U.  S.  Paper  Mills 

Lyman  D.  Post,  publisher  of  The 
Paper  Mill  and  Wood  Pulp  News  for 
many  years,  and  nearly  all  his  life  an 
ardent  advocate  for  development  of 
paper  mills  in  the  United  States,  died 
in  Miami,  Fla.,  Nov.  30.  He  was  70 
years  old.  His  home  was  in  Sea  Girt, 
N.  J.  He  was  considered  the  dean  of 
trade  paper  editors  and  publishers. 

He  started  campaigning  vigorously 
for  American  paper  mills  when  he  was 
20  years  old,  and  had  witnessed  the 
opening  of  virtually  every  paper  mill 
in  the  country. 

He  retired  from  the  active  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  paper  journal  in  1930,  al¬ 
though  he  continued  to  contribute  under 
the  pen  name  of  “Darb.” 

When  he  retired  he  turned  over  the 
publication  to  four  employes. 

He  started  his  career  as  a  reporter 
in  his  ’teens  on  the  New  York  Sun 
under  Charles  A.  Dana. 


PUBUSHERS  HONORED 


Junior  C.  of  C.  Gives  Scrolls  to  Los 
Angles  Men 

Publishers  of  Los  Angeles  daily 
papers  were  presented  with  scrolls  ex¬ 
tolling  their  public  service  at  a  special 
luncheon  given  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Nov.  29. 
Civic  leaders  and  business  men  of  the 
community  joined  in  many  expressions 
of  appreciation  of  the  part  the  dailies 
have  played  in  the  upbuilding  of  South¬ 
ern  California. 

Publishers  honored  were  Harry 
Chandler,  Los  Angeles  Times;  George 
G.  Young,  Examiner;  E.  Manchester 
Boddy,  Illustrated  Daily  News;  Dr. 
Frank  Barham,  Herald  and  Express; 
Harlan  G.  Palmer,  Hollywood  Citizen- 
News;  Zack  Farmer,  Post-Record; 
John  Long,  of  the  Southern  California 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association,  and 
William  Marr,  Associated  District 
Newspapers. 


HENRI  AUGUET 

Henri  Auguet,  a  pioneer  in  the  photo¬ 
engraving  industry,  formerly  with  the 
New  York  Herald  where  he  established 
the  first  newspaper  color  plant,  died 
Nov.  30  in  Hollywood,  Cal.  He  was 
76  years  old.  He  came  to  this  country 
from  France  56  years  ago.  In  addition 
to  his  service  on  the  Herald,  he  was 
with  the  New  York  Tribune,  New  York 
Journal,  New  York  News  and  the  Mc¬ 
Clure  Newspaper  Syndicate.  He  re¬ 
tired  ten  years  ago  and  travelled  exten¬ 
sively. 


FREE  WEEKLY  SUSPENDS 

Arkansas  City  (Ark.)  Dinner  Hour, 
free  circulation  weekly  published  by 
Rev.  Marion  Browning,  has  suspended 
because  of  financial  difficulties. 


McGEEHAN,  FAMED  SPORTS 
WRITER,  DIES 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


ixjunding  his  typewriter,  but  he  certainly 
looks  his  audience  in  the  eye  and 
laughs.” 

Controversies  were  caused  frequently 
by  the  Sheriff’s  writings.  The  best  re¬ 
membered  one  occurred  at  Harvard, 
where  the  undergraduates,  the  faculty 
and  the  alumni  all  joined  in  debating, 
casting  ballots  and  enacting  pageants 
after  McGeehan  had  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  college  would  “swap 
President  Lowell  and  any  two  profes¬ 
sors  for  a  good  running  backfield.” 

He  and  Forrest  Davis  covered  the 
Scopes  “evolution”  trial  in  Dayton, 
Tenn.,  for  the  Herald  Tribune  in  1925 
and  his  side  stories  on  the  trial  brought 
an  avalanche  of  letters  to  the  office. 
They  called  his  stories  everything  from 
“blasphemy”  to  the  only  reports  of  the 
trial  worth  reading. 

Mr.  McGeehan  was  seldom  known  to 
speak  loudly  or  at  length,  or  to  get  ex¬ 
cited,  but  it  is  still  remembered  in  the 
Herald  Tribune  office  how  excited  he 
became  when  informed  that  (Gertrude 
Ederle  had  swum  the  English  Channel. 
He  had  been  waiting  in  the  office  for 
hours  for  word  of  her  success  and 
earlier  that  summer  he  had  spent  days 
at  Cape  Gris-Nez,  France,  waiting  for 
her  to  attempt  the  swim. 

He  was  a  firm  believer  in  sports  for 
women  and  Miss  Ederle  was  one  of  the 
three  persons  in  the  world  of  sports  he 
admired  most,  the  other  two  being  Gene 
Tunney  and  Colonel  Lindbergh. 

In  late  years  Mr.  McGeehan  went 
abroad  frequently  and  after  one  trip  a 
few  years  ago  he  wrote  “Trouble  in  the 


Balkans,”  his  only  book,  which  was  a 
humorous  compilation  of  reports  of  hij 
trip. 

During  his  travels  in  Europe  in  th{ 
past  summer  he  wrote  of  his  journey, 
chauffeured  by  “Otto,”  through  “the 
Wurst  Country”  (Germany).  “Otto," 
his  chauffeur-extraordinary,  in  real  life 
was  Otto  Steinhauser,  a  famous  (Jer. 
man  ski  champion  and  skiing  instructor. 
“The  lady  who  is  driving  me”  was 
Sophie  Treadwell,  Mrs.  McC^ehan. 

One  of  McGeehan’s  most  famous  col¬ 
umns  was  printed  on  May  27,  1927,  and 
entitled  “The  Perfect  Sportsman.”  It 
was  his  tribute  to  Colonel  Lindbergh, 
who  had  just  completed  his  flight  to 
Paris,  and  whom  he  hailed  “because  he 
is  a  sportsman  born  to  be  victorious  and 
therefore  prepared  to  be  magnificent  in 
victory.”  Some  of  his  other  famous 
columns  were  written  about  animals, 
his  travels  and  the  foods  he  encoun^ 
tered  and  his  “dogs”  (feet)  which 
troubled  him. 

In  recent  years  he  divided  his  time 
between  traveling,  attending  major 
sports  events,  a  farm  at  Newtown, 
Conn.,  and  hunting  and  fishing  trips. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  McGeehan  had  no  chil- 
dren  and  his  wife  is  the  only  survivior. 


“SPECIAL”  APPOINTED 

Reynolds-Fitzgerald,  Inc.,  has  been 
appointed  exclusive  national  representa¬ 
tives  for  the  Los  Angeles  Illustrated 
Daily  News,  it  was  announced  in  San 
Francisco  this  week  by  Robert  L.  Smith, 
business  manager  of  that  newspaper,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  conference  with  John  T.  Fitz¬ 
gerald,  vice-president  of  the  Reynolds- 
Fitzgerald  organization,  who  went  west 
from  Chicago  to  consummate  these 
negotiations'.  This  appointment  became 
effective  immediately. 
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Supplies  and  Equipment 


INCREASED  PRESS 

CAPACITY  at  small  eosi 


When  business  again  gets  into  fnll  swing,  will  yon  fini 
yourself  held  back  by  a  printing  press  that  can  ■ 
longer  keep  pace?  ...  or  one  that  can  not  deliver  tk 
required  volume  at  a  low  enough  cost? 

There  has  never  been  a  better  time  than  to-day  for  shifting  to  faster,  non 
modem  equipment.  Used  presses  of  standard  makes  in  the  straight  line  an 
unit  types  are  available  to-day  at  extraordinarily  low  prices.  They  offer  i 
splendid  opportunity  to  step  up  your  capacity  and  lower  yoor  operating  coa 
at  a  very  small  outlay. 

Each  of  these  used  presses  is  guaranteed  to  be  in  good  working  order,  an 
just  now  we  are  situated  to  take  care  of  a  good  range  of  requirements. 

Let  us  know  what  yon  might  consider,  and  we  ahall  be  glad  to  suppli 
details  on  some  of  our  best  values.  Write  to-day. 
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CHICAGO 


NEW  YORK 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


SAVE  A  MINUTE 


in  packing  a  matrix  and  you  will  often  beat  the  other 
fellow  to  the  start. 

Space  Packing  Felt  that  is  soft,  tears  easily  and  stays 
put,  will  do  it  for  you. 

We  manufacture  it  in  four  thicknesses — No.  25,  No.  35, 
No.  40  and  No.  50. 

MOULDING  BLANKETS  all  kinds. 

Red  and  Blue  Drying  Blankets. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  our  specialties. 


New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Co. 


Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
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mquor  copy  begins  with  i 

UTAH  REPEAL  VOTE 

(Continued  from  page  31)  j 

were  almost  unanimous  in  blaming  the  ; 
muddle  on  the  legislature  rather  than 
on  the  governor. 

In  Hackensack,  after  the  temporary 
licenses  are  granted,  each  person  who 
applies  for  a  license  must  advertise  his 
intention  to  do  so  before  the  license  will 
he  granted. 

OHIO 

(By  teitgropk  to  Edito«  &  Publisher) 

Cincinnati,  Dec.  5— Controversies 
over  state  control  of  liquor  sales,  as 
well  as  proximity  of  dry  states,  which 
made  it  impossible  for  newspapers  and 
others  to  use  the  mails  for  liquor  ad¬ 
vertising,  are  temporarily  slowing  up 
advertising  efforts  of  liquor  dealers  in 
Cincinnati.  Restaurants  and  hotels  are 
using  space  for  local  business,  but  as 
yet  have  not  begun  to  be  liberal  users. 
This  is  expected  to  be  the  situation  un¬ 
til  the  state  legislature  can  decide  on 
its  program.  .... 

Liquor  advertising  by  Cincinnati  and 
Kentucky  distillers  and  jobbers  was  ex¬ 
tensive  in  pre-prohibition  times. 

Only  a  few  sporadic  liquor  adver¬ 
tisements  have  been  published  and  those 
were  eliminated  from  alt  mail  editions 
of  Cincinnati  papers,  and  not  circulated 
in  dry  states  except  where  deliveries 
were  made  by  trucks. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  5. — Philadelphia 
newspapers  benefited  only  slightly  in 
increased  linage  with  the  coming  of 
repeal,  the  largest  gains  coming  from 
national  accounts.  Only  one  hotel. 
Greens,  advertised  a  “repeal  party,”  its 
ad  announcing  sale  of  liquor  at  its  fam¬ 
ous  old  bar  at  2.01  p.m.  Dec.  5.  This, 
of  course  was  delayed  on  account  of  the 
delay  in  Utah.  The  ad  also  announced 
the  return  of  three  of  its  old  time  bar¬ 
tenders,  all  of  whom  were  widely  known 
before  prohibition. 

It  is  expected  by  advertising  managers 
there  will  be  an  increase  in  linage  as  the 
retail  stores  open  on  Jan.  2  and  owners 
are  assured  of  licenses. 

WISCONSIN 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Milwaukee,  Dec.  6.— ^Little  liquor 
advertising  has  appeared  in  Milwaukee 
papers  to  date.  Wine  dealers  and 
whisky  distillers  have  used  small  space 
and  cafes  have  included  liquor  prices 
in  their  advertisements.  There  is  no 
comparison  with  the  volume  of  beer 
advertising  which  has  ^en  carried  con¬ 
sistently  since  last  spring.  Milwaukee, 
the  beer  capital  of  the  country,  was  nat- 
Iffally  more  elated  over  the  return  of 
beer. 

I  WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 

PICTURES  OF  LYNCHINGS 

To  Editor  &  Pubusher — “O  tem¬ 
pera,  O  mores  1”  “Ubinam  gentium 
sumus  ?” 

Even  these  expressive  phrases  uttered 
by  Cicero  would  be  inadequate,  if  he 
were  alive  today  and  saw  the  news 
photographs  of  the  San  Jose  lynching. 

Is  there  no  limit  beyond  which  modern 
newspaper  enterprise  will  not  go?  Why 
did  they  not  photograph  the  mutilated 
and  decomposed  Ix^y  of  young  Hart, 
aid  print  that?  (Editor’s  Note — Th^ 
did  and  it  was  published.)  Surely  this 
disgraceful  story  was  adequately  told 
by  words. 

My  ten-year-old  daughter  came  to  me 
with  shock  and  horror  in  her  eyes  to 
ask  me  to  explain  a  newspaper  photo- 
{raph  of  Holmes’  naked  body  swinging 
from  a  tree  limb.  Was  it  necessary  thus 
to  shock  her,  and  millions  of  other 
children,  not  to  mention  achilts,  by  such 
“enterprise”? 

What  an  opportunity  the  modern  city 
editor  and  news  photographer  would 
have  found  in  some  of  the  events  of  the 


Seventeenth  Century  in  England,  when 
they  put  human  heads  on  spikes  on 
London  Bridge!  What  a  pity  modern 
photography  and  engraving  had  not  then 
been  invented! 

In  A  umber  3  of  Mercurins  Publictu, 
a  weekly  newspaper  published  by  Henry 
Muddiman,  lor  the  week  of  Jan.  17  to 
Jan.  24,  Kibl,  appeared  the  following: 

"These  (nine)  were  all  hanged  Mon¬ 
day,  Jan.  21,  and  their  heads  afterward 
cut  off,  which  (.with  those  on  Saturday, 
13  in  all)  were  this  Wednesday  set  upon 
Poles  on  London-Bridge.  The  Quarters 
of  Venner  and  Hodgkin  are  upon  the 
four  Gates  of  the  City.” 

What  a  gorgeous  full-page  layout 
photographs  of  these  incidents  would 
have  made,  with  the  dripping  heads  ar¬ 
ranged  in  the  center,  and  with  close-up 
photographs  of  the  quarters  of  Venner 
and  Hodgkin  arranged  in  the  four 
corners  1 

A  little  restraint,  gentlemen  1  In  God’s 
name,  if  not  in  the  name  of  common 
decency ! 

Ralph  L.  Crosman. 

Department  of  Journalism,  University 
of  Colorado. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
ClaMified  Advertising 


RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Order) 

I  Tim*  —  JS  per  line 

3  Times  —  .4*  per  line 
AIX  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Cash  with  Order) 

1  Tima  —  .75  par  line 

4  Times  —  .M  per  line 
Count  six  words  to  the  line 

White  space  charcad  at  same  rata  par  line 
par  insertion  as  earned  hy  iraquancy  of 
■nsartion.  Minimum  space,  thros  lines. 
The  Editor  A  Puhlisher  reserves  the  risht  to 
classiiy,  adit  or  reject  any  copy. 


l>aily-tVeekly-8eml- Weekly  Newspapers — 
With  or  without  job  plants — east,  west, 
north,  south,  Price — terms,  reasonable. 
Home  real  bargains  while  they  last.  J.  B. 
Shale,  Times  Building,  New  York. 

Uhnt  Kind  of  n  Newspaper  do  you  want? 
WhsrsT  How  much  can  you  pay  down? 
roll  mo  and  I'll  show  you.  Lan  Fstghnsr, 
Pythian  Building,  Nashville,  Mich.  Ektat- 
ern  rsprssontati vs :  J.  W.  Mapolsa,  Mur- 
phy's  HotsL  Richmond,  Va. _ 


Insuranc* 

Build  Clroolntion  that  sticks  with  News¬ 
paper  Accident  Insurance  policlea  Writs 
Jim  O.  Ferguson,  Newspaper  Accident 
Division,  Washington  National  Insurance 
Company,  Chicago,  Illinois. _ 


N.  Y.  MEETING  JANUARY  12-13 

The  New  York  State  Publishers’  As¬ 
sociation  will  hold  its  annual  meeting 
at  Lake  Placid  Club  in  the  Adirondacks, 
Jan.  12  and  13,  according  to  announce¬ 
ment  by  Karl  H.  Thiesing,  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary.  Vice  President  E.  D. 
Corson,  chairman  of  the  program  com¬ 
mittee,  is  working  on  the  plans  and  the 
program  will  be  announced  by  Mr. 
ihiesing  as  soon  as  it  is  completed. 

Situations  Wantotl 

Advertising  Man — Ten  years  large  dailies, 
copy,  layout,  sales.  Desire  change.  South 
or  east  preferred.  Salary  no  object.  Re¬ 
ply,  B-796,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Advertising  Solicitor — 13  years'  experi¬ 
ence.  Excellent  record  of  building  and 
holding  record  linage.  Expert  copy  and 
layout.  Capable  taking  entire  charge  of 
department.  College  graduate,  age  37. 
B-780,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Assistant  on  Publication — Editing  copy,  re¬ 
write,  proofreading,  compiling  surveys,  re¬ 
search,  cataloging,  indexing,  bibliographies, 
filing,  typing,  etc.  Editor  of  Tear  Book. 
Experienced  woman.  College  Graduate. 
Position  wanted  in  or  near  New  York 
City.  E-783,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Business-Advertising  Manager,  formerly  of 
middle  west,  interested  In  new  connection. 
L  T,  Ward,  786  6th  St.,  Lebanon,  Oregon. 

Business-Advertising  Manager — T  w  e  n  t  y 
years'  experience  in  business  management 
and  advertising  development.  Sound,  capa¬ 
ble  developer  with  seasoned  Judgment  and 
ability  to  create  good  will.  Age  39,  Chris¬ 
tian,  married,  good  habits,  references. 
Prefer  medium-sized  or  small  dally  In 
Middle  West  or  Pacific  Coast.  E-806,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


Business  Executive — 

Successful  metropolitan  experience,  cover¬ 
ing  many  years  with  one  of  the  largest 
newspaper  organizations  In  the  country; 
quallfles  him  for  position  as  treasurer;  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  controller  or  assistant  to  pub¬ 
lisher.  Thorough  knowledge  of  all  phases 
of  newspaper,  syndicate,  advertising 
agency  and  newsprint  operations.  Good 
organizer  and  can  get'  along  with  people. 
Exceptional  record  of  constructive  and 
progressive  achievement.  Location  Imma¬ 
terial,  now  In  East.  Highest  references. 
Inquiries  held  confidential  and  Incur  no 
obligation.  D-781,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CircolAtioB  PromotioB 

Promotion,  to  bring  "bettor  tlmos.”  Hud¬ 
son  Do  Priest  A  Associates,  world’s  record 
circulation  bulldors,  346  6th  Avo..  N.  T.  C. 

Better  Daily  Newspapers  in  every  section 
of  the  country  are  using  and  unreservedly 
endorsing  Partlowo  Plan  circulation-build¬ 
ing  campaigns,  more  than  ever  before. 
For  quick  definite  A.  B.  C.  circulation  in¬ 
crease,  regardless  of  business  conditions  In 
your  field,  write  or  wire  collect  The  Charles 
Partlowe  Company,  Occidental  Building. 
Indianapolia 

Shopping  News  For  Sale 

For  bale  Cheap— Weekly  Store  Ad-paper, 
South.  In  third  year,  doing  316,000  yearly. 
Delivered  debt  free.  Last  year  earned 
3200  week  from  Feb.  to  July.  Price, 
36,000,  33,000  cash,  bal.  326  weekly.  Dis¬ 
count  all  cash.  Don't  write  unless  you 
have  cash.  E-800,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Foreign  Correspondents 

You,  toe,  need  your  "own  correspondents" 
in  European  Capitals!  You  can  have  them 
now,  comparatively  for  a  trifle,  by  arrang¬ 
ing  with  one  of  the  foremost  international 
Journalists  in  Europe;  famous  author,  poli¬ 
tician,  economist,  conference  reporter,  with 
connectins  in  every  country,  who  la  about 
to  create  one  or  a  few  special  services 
by  cable  and  mail.  Write  B-807,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

Situations  Wanted 

Advertising  Man— 13  years'  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience,  4  years  service  agency.  High 
class  copy  and  lay-outs,  creator  of  com¬ 
plete  campaigns  Ideal  man  for  paper 
wanting  ability  for  merchandising  service 
and  promotion,  without  hiring  man  ex¬ 
clusively  for  that  work.  E-806,  Editor  A 
Publisher, 

Advertising  Man — Long,  varied  experience. 
Also,  experienced  as  circulation  manager. 
Knows  business  end.  Wants  executive, 
assistant  or  sales  opportunity.  B-796, 
Editor  A  Publlshsr. 


Circulation  Manager — Young  New  England 
man,  now  employed,  wants  change  to  bet¬ 
ter  self.  8  years’  experience.  References, 
past  and  present  employer.  E-782,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

Circulation— 

Mr.  Publisher — Are  you  Interested  in  dou¬ 
bling  your  circulation  on  an  economical 
paid  basis?  I  have  done  this  as  circula¬ 
tion  director  for  a  New  York  suburban 
paper  for  a  period  covering  the  past  four 
years.  If  Interested  communicate  with 
E-779,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Circulation  Manager,  17  years'  experience, 
14  years  with  one  publisher.  Covered 
every  phase  of  small  town  and  metro¬ 
politan  city  circulation  on  morning,  eve¬ 
ning,  Sunday  standard  size  and  tabloid, 
also  magaslnea  Thoroughly  familiar  with 
city,  suburban,  country  and  carrier  dis¬ 
tribution  and  promotion  campaigns,  also 
collections.  Supervised  circulation  from 
60,000  to  400,000  dally.  Available  imme¬ 
diately  any  territory.  Referencea  B-781. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Circulation— 

Mr.  Publisher;  Are  you  interested  In  mak¬ 
ing  your  circulation  department  a  live  one? 
Do  you  want  a  man  that  has  had  experi¬ 
ence  in  boy  promotion  and  news  dealer 
sales?  If  you  want  a  circulator  who  can 
get  business  at  low  cost;  who  can  train 
carriers  to  sell  paper  on  its  merits — and 
has  used  methods  that  have  proven  re¬ 
sults — let  mo  know  at  once.  I  am  not 
looking  for  a  soft  spot — the  tougher  the 
nut  to  crack,  the  better  I  will  like  It. 
E-802,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Desk  Man,  Reporter — Four  years’  editorial 
experience;  Mid-west,  Washington,  Latin 
America.  Best  references  present,  past 
employers.  Young,  married,  Medlll  gradu¬ 
ate.  E-797,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Desk  Man.  Reporter — Experienced  all  desks 
and  "beats."  Fast,  accurate,  heavy  pro¬ 
ducer,  Married,  36.  Results  or  no  pay. 
E-799,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Editorial — Man,  36,  with  ten  years'  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper  experience,  seeks  open¬ 
ing  to  manage  small  edltorisJ  department 
or  as  deakman  or  executive  In  larger  or¬ 
ganization.  References.  Ready  to  work. 
Box  41,  Mount  Ayr,  Iowa. 


Situations  Wantetl 

Winning  Writing  Waits  Willing  Welcome 

CLEVELAND.  Dec.  11 — The  Hensonian, 
"personalized  newspaper,"  edited  and 
groomed  by  Henry  B.  Henson,  28,  idle 
Jester,  reporter  and  desk  man,  of  1292 
Cove  Ave.,  here,  was  believed  missing  in 
certain  quarters  today,  a  fortnight  after 
its  extravagant  take-off. 

Henson  declared  he  had  received  no 
reports  of  its  whereabouts  in  various  cities 
and  suspected  that  it  was  down — in  the 
wastebasket. 

He  asserted:  "Replies  to  date  are  fair, 
but  I  am  anxious  to  receive  more  offers 
before  1  decide  on  a  locale.  Additional 
response  would  be  welcome  from  the  east, 
south.  New  England,  midwest,  north,  west 
and  southwest.” 

Dearth  of  replies  was  laid  to  employers’ 
believing,  "Everyone  else  answered.” 

"To  those  who  'don't  know  what  this 
ad  is  all  about,'  Hensonian  copies,  will 
be  dispatched  gratis,"  Henson  offered. 

Editorial  Man  with  8  years'  metropolitan 
and  small  city  experience  can  handle  any 
desk  work.  References.  E-769,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

Editor — N.  J.  prize-winning  weekly.  Wants 
Job  as  editor,  reporter  weekly  or  dally. 
Ten  years  on  dallies,  weeklies,  press  asso¬ 
ciations.  Write  everything  from  editorials 
to  sports,  heads;  supervise  make-up.  Col¬ 
lege  graduate.  Young,  ambitious.  Refer- 
encea  E-790,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 

Execative — Some  small  city  publisher  needs 
my  services.  Yale  graduate;  3  years  edi¬ 
torial  work  on  large  and  small  dally;  7 
years  advertising  manager  AAAI  Chicago 
manufacturer.  Will  assume  entire  charge. 
Modest  salary,  and  purchase  interest  later. 
South  preferred.  E-80S,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Foreman  Stereotyper,  experienced,  compe¬ 
tent,  any  size  plant.  Moderate  wage. 
Union.  Replies  confidential.  E-801,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

Interviewing — May  I  do  fact  interviewing 
for  you  in  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma?  D.  B. 
Johnson,  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas. 

Mechanical  Supt. — Knows  what  it  is  all 
about.  Present  employers  know  of  this 
Ad.  Can  give  fine  recommendations.  Age 
40.  Herman  Hiatt,  Branch  Mgr.,  Linotype 
Supply  Co.,  1740  Ea.st  12th  St.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Reporter — Trained  advertising  writer,  28, 
a  Princeton  graduate,  at  present  time  a 
scenario  writer  with  Advertising  Film  As¬ 
sociates,  Inc.,  seeks  Job  as  reporter.  Can 
offer  ability,  character  and  genuine  en¬ 
thusiasm  tor  work  in  addition  to  excellent 
advertising  background,  which  includes 
over  three  years'  experience  with  nationally 
known  organizations;  Lord  A  Thomas, 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  A  Osborn  and 
Lennen  A  Mitchell.  Will  make  any  reason¬ 
able  sacrifice  to  break  Into  newspaper 
field.  Go  anywhere.  Start  at  bottom. 
References  from  men  known  to  Publishers 
everywhere.  Thomas  H.  Moore,  Jr..  2304 
Newkirk  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Reporter — 20,  Small  dally  or  weekly. 
Suburban  daily  and  college  paper  experi¬ 
ence.  Salary  nominaL  Anywhere.  B-791, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Reporter,  Feature  Writer,  Special  Column 
— Young  woman,  experienced  large  and 
small  papers.  References.  B-784,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


MAchanical  Equipment  for  Sale 

16-Page  Hoe  Rotary  Press  with  Stereotyp¬ 
ing  equipment  and  chassis,  priced  to  sell. 
Write  E-798,  care  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Unusual  attractive  offerings  in  Linotypes, 
Intertypes,  Dry  Mat  Rollers  and  other 
newspaper  equipment.  What  can  you  use? 
John  Griffiths  Co.,  Inc.,  146  Nassau  St., 
New  York. 


NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES  ■ 

Bought,  Sold  and  Appraised 

All  negotiations  confidential 

Palmer,  Suter  &  Palmer 

Businoss  Established  In  1899 

350  Madison  Ave.  New  York 


A  Classified  Ad 


is  the  most  direct  route  to  an  opportunity  to  get  a  job,  sell 
a  service,  buy  or  sell  a  newspaper,  market  equipment  (used 
or  new)  or  make  any  desired  contact  in  the  newspaper  world. 
Class^ed  Service 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
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By  MARLEN  PEW 


WILL  Silas  Bent  please  take  notice : 

One  of  the  best  and  largest  ad¬ 
vertising  accounts  that  has  run  in  the 
New  York  press  during  recent  years 
has  been  Loft’s  candy.  The  other  day 
the  NRA  administrators  announced  that 
the  Loft  stores  in  Washington  had  vio¬ 
lated  the  code  and  might  lose  their  blue 
eagles.  The  object,  clear  as  a  pikestaff, 
was  to  discourage  the  public  from  buy¬ 
ing  from  the  Loft  stores  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  unfair  to  the  recovery 
movement  and  therefore  unpatriotic.  If 
anything  was  ever  calculated  to  ruin  a 
retail  business,  this  is  it.  Did  the  news¬ 
papers  suppress  the  news?  They  did 
not !  It  was  first-page  stuff  in  the  lead¬ 
ing  papers  that  have  reached  my  desk. 
And  when  the  NRA  administrators  later 
rever.sed  themselves  that  was  news,  too. 
Yet  Mr.  Bent  continues  to  assert  in 
generalities  that  there  is  an  advertising 
censorship  which  makes  the  modern 
press  irresponsible. 

* 

Roy  W.  HOWARD’S  son  Jack,  23 
years  of  age,  and  with  illuminated 
face  and  a  stature  much  like  that  of  his 
dad  some  25  years  ago,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Ituiiafuipolis  (Ind.)  Times, 
a  Scripps-Howard  newspaper.  Follow¬ 
ing  Yale,  the  youth  saw  some  newspaper 
work  in  the  Orient  and  in  Europe,  to 
get  a  taste  of  the  larger  romance,  and 
now  settles  down  to  a  bread  and  butter 
job  in  the  city  that  was  the  scene  of  his 
father’s  start.  He  is  interested  both  in 
the  business  and  editorial  sides  of  news¬ 
paper  work,  a  rare  combination  which 
has,  however,  been  conspicuously  present 
in  the  aptitude  of  pater. 

*  *  * 

The  personal  stationery  of  O.  O. 

McIntyre  is  red  on  white — a  good 
accountant  fist  guiding  a  sharp  i«n  from 
which  flows  light  red,  really  pink  ink, 
and  the  sheet  bears  the  curiously  de¬ 
vised  monogram  of  the  columnist  in 
pink  to  match.  At  first  glance  the 
monogram  looks  like  an  outline  sketch 
of  a  Japanese  tea-house.  Its  designer, 
Percy  Crosby,  has  the  quaint  conceit 
that  the  letter  O  is  square.  But  Mr. 
McIntyre  likes  it,  even  if  most  of  the 
folks  to  whom  he  writes  are  so  mysti¬ 
fied  by  the  oriental-appearing  dofunny 
that  they  write  right  back  asking  what 
it  is  all  about.  Thus  Mr.  McIntyre 
must  write  two  letters  to  the  average 
person’s  one. 

*  *  * 

««|^EAR  MR.  EDITOR:  There  are 
U  60,000,000  policyholders  in  the 
United  States  who  no  doubt  will  be  in¬ 
terested  in  a  discussion  of  life  insurance, 
and  the  enclosed  short  article  is  released 
for  your  use.” 

“Yes,”  replied  Major  Frederick  Sul- 
lens,  ^itor  Jackson  (Miss.)  Daily 
News,  “and  there  are  twice  60,000,000 
people  in  the  United  States  who  are  in¬ 
tensely  interested  in  ham  and  eggs,  but 
I  can  see  no  reason  why  we  should  ad¬ 
vertise  ham  and  eggs  free  of  charge.” 

«  «  * 

A  MORE  complete  check-up  on  the 
use  made  by  editors  of  the  San  Jose 
lynch  pictures  indicates  a  larger  print¬ 
ing  of  them  than  I  had  supposed  was 
possible.  The  picture  of  John  Holmes’ 
nude  body  hanging  from  a  tall  tree,  with 
men,  women  and  children  gloating  on 
the  scene,  was  carried  in  large  space  in 
dozens  of  metropolitan  newspapers;  the 
picture  of  Thurmond,  dangling  at  the 
end  of  a  rope  tied  around  the  limb  of  a 
park  tree,  is  even  more  prevalent  in  the 
exchanges,  due  perhaps  to  the  fact  that 
the  corpse  was  clothed.  In  Denver 
Rocky  Mountain  News  I  note  a  four- 
column  picture  of  Thurmond  on  the 
tree  minus  his  trousers.  In  the  Denver 


Post  Thurmond  appeared  clotlied.  The 
nude  picture  evidently  was  taken  after 
the  mob  had  decided  to  take  both  lynch 
victims  in  the  raw  and  had  torn  the 
trousers  from  Thurmond’s  body  as  it 
hung  in  mid-air.  There  are  women 
and  children  in  the  foreground,  one 
fond  daddy  holding  up  his  little  boy  to 
enable  a  clearer  vision  of  the  naked 
corpses.  Not  many  newspapers  used  the 
picture  of  Brooke  Hart’s  body,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  officials  who  had  picked 
it  up,  but  I  did  see  it  in  one  New  York 
tabloid  newspaper.  The  remains  were  in 
bad  condition,  the  bare  ribs  plainly 
show’ing  in  the  half-tone.  Picture 
syndicate  managers  in  New  York  tell 
me  that  they  were  surprised  by  the 
rather  general  use  made  of  these  grue¬ 
some,  nude  pictures;  it  was  something 
out  of  the  ordinary.  One  reason  is  a 
new  rule  of  the  A.P.  to  circulate  to 
newspaper  editors  subjects  which  here¬ 
tofore  have  been  considered  objection¬ 
able  or  unprintable.  A.  P.  members 
now  decide  questions  of  taste. 

«  *  « 

Those  San  Jose  pictures  were  the 
most  offensive  exhibits  I  have  ever 
seen  in  such  general  use  in  the  press 
of  this  country.  They  represent  realism 
(which  I  often  have  advocated)  in  such 
a  powerful  form  that  I  find  myself 
unable  to  take  it.  An  indignant  per¬ 
sonal  friend,  who  has  nothing  to  do  with 
newspapers,  but  is  a  good  citizen  and 
kind  parent,  said :  “A  newspaper  editor 
who  would  print  pictures  like  that  is 
himself  a  near  lyncher.  He  doesn’t  do 
it  so  much  for  vengeance  as  for  profit. 
Therefore  he  is  even  more  detestable. 
He  is  a  public  enemy,  because  he  spreads 
out  this  poison  for  all  of  the  women  and 
children,  all  the  decent  old  folks,  every¬ 
body,  to  feed  on,  at  great  distances  from 
the  scene  of  the  crime.  Such  pictures 
will  make  us  a  degenerate  nation.” 

That  is  rough  criticism.  I  can’t 
wholly  subscribe  to  it.  But  it  takes  a 
better  apologist  than  I  am  to  excuse 
the  publication  of  photographs  of  nude 
bodies  hanging  to  trees  in  a  city  park, 
or  of  the  mutilated  remains  of  a  poor 
murdered  boy  on  the  beach.  I  suppose 
something  is  to  be  said  for  the  educa¬ 
tional  effect  of  such  pictures.  They 
must  have  made  lynch  law  more  hor¬ 
rible  to  people  who  are  still  possessed 
of  human  sensibilities.  If  they  gratified 
the  sadistic  viciousness  of  the  hard- 
boiled,  dirt-eating  mass  of  readers,  they 
must  also  have  aroused  the  resentment 
of  decent  people  who  still  believe  in  an 
organized  system  of  law  and  order.  So, 
as  the  latter  element  seems  still  to  be  in 
final  control,  some  good  may  come  of 
the  publication.  I  humbly  suggest  that 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  a  social 
psychologist  of  standing  be  introduced  to 
speak  on  the  topic  of  taste  in  news  pic¬ 
tures.  A  little  expert  testimony  is 
needed  to  support  the  stand  of  the  old 
fogies  like  myself  who  still  believe  a 
broad  black  line  lies  between  what  is 
fit  to  print  and  what  can  only  degrade 
the  press  and  public. 

*  *  « 

IT  must  still  be  remembered  that 
for  every  paper  printing  the  pictures 
there  were  dozens  that  would  not 
stoop.  For  the  whole  country  I  would 
doubt  if  5  per  cent  of  the  daily  papers 
ra-n  the  horror.  And  some  newspapers 
were  careful,  too,  in  their  news  report*. 
The  Emporia  (Kan.)  Gasette,  publish¬ 
ed  by  William  Allen  White,  printed 
on  Nov.  27,  the  following  notice  to  its 
readers : 

“Look  Elsewhere. 

“Tonight  the  Gazette  will  have  to  ask 
its  readers  to  look  elsewhere;  buy  some 
other  paper  if  they  want  the  horrible 


details  of  the  lynching  in  California. 
The  story  came  in  early.  It  was  dis¬ 
carded. 

“It  is  enough  to  know  that  the  men 
were  lynched.  But  the  details  of  the 
death  of  the  victims  and  the  particulars 
relating  to  the  work  of  the  mob — men 
turned  to  beasts  by  blood  lust  and  pas¬ 
sion  for  vengeance — will  not  appear  in 
these  columns.  It  was  bad  enough  for 
the  idly  curious  to  see  this  spectacle  in 
(iilifornia.  It  is  worse  deliberately  to 
set  it  down  in  a  newspaper  to  gratify 
the  vicarious  passions  of  people  fifteen 
hundred  miles  away. 

“A  newspaper  is  supposed  to  give  the 
people  what  they  want.  The  Gazette 
has  no  desire  to  peddle  this  kind  of 
merchandise. 

“Look  elsewhere  for  it.” 

At  a  police  court  hearing  in  San 
P'rancisco,  last  week  where  one  Don 
Fisher  was  on  trial  for  selling  San 
Jose  l>-nching  pictures  on  the  streets. 
Municipal  Judge  D.  S.  O’Brien  praised 
the  public-spirited  attitude  of  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin, 
San  Francisco  News  and  Oakland  Tri¬ 
bune  for  not  publishing  the  offending 
lynching  pictures. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 


large  number  of  editorial  men  do  nc 
favor  it.  Among  the  reasons  of  the  ut 
jectors  is  the  fact  that  the  successfu 
trade  union  must  have  affiliations.  .As 
writer,  I  would  not  want  to  be  tied  t 
anything  I  could  not  control,  and  cet 
tainly  could  not  be  happy  in  my  wori 
if  loyalty  were  in  question.  Beyond  a 
else,  I  could  not  be  free  as  a  writer  an 
feel  submissive  to  an  established  inovt 
ment  which  depends  upon  propagandi 
The  British  Institute  of  Jouriialisi 
seems  to  me  the  better  model.  It  ha 
been  in  operation  for  more  than  4 
years,  chartered  to  “promote  by  all  rea 
sonable  means  the  interests  of  journal 
ism  and  journalists.”  The  entrance 
is  10s  6d,  with  dues  of  42s  per  annun 
While  I  believe,  in  direct  answer  t 
your  query,  that  editorial  men  do  rigl 
to  take  united  action  for  self-betternien 
thus  to  relieve  the  scandalous  wage  an 
hour  abuses  in  many  offices,  it  is  a  fin 
conviction  also  that  this  movement  proj 
erly  should  include  concurrent  actioi 
looking  to  an  improvement  in  editorij 
methods,  ethics  and  standards  of  capabil 
ity.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  can  h 
any  permanent  success  for  a  movemei 
which  merely  pursues  higher  wages  an 
fewer  hours  on  the  NRA  wave. 

♦  ♦  •  I 


Vol. 


SEMI  -  OCCASIONAL  shop  talk 
quiz : 

Q.  Why  is  the  Zenger  trial  over  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  being  celebrated  in 
1933,  when  the  200th  anniversary  of  it 
falls  in  1935? 

A.  The  action  which  led  to  the  arrest 
and  trial  on  .'Aug.  4,  1735,  of  John  Peter 
Zenger  occurred  on  the  village  green  at 
Eastchester,  N.  Y'.,  on  Oct.  28,  1733. 
His  New  York  Weekly  Journal  was 
started  Nov.  5,  1733.  He  was  arrested 
Nov.  17,  1734.  It  was  entirely  appro¬ 
priate  to  celebrate  this  year  and  the  ser¬ 
vice  was  held  in  the  ancient  Eastchester 
church  on  the  green.  It  concerned  not 
so  much  the  final  triumph  of  Zenger  in 
the  courts  as  the  spirit  of  the  reporter- 
editor  in  defying  the  colonial  censorship. 
No  objection  to  another  celebration  in 
1935  if  anyone  desires  it. 

Q.  Isn’t  Mr.  Morgenthau  to  be 
humored,  rather  than  censured,  because 
he  had  no  more  originality  than  to  issue 
a  “muzzling”  order  which  was  a  copy 
of  what  Cabinet  officials  have  issued 
since  time  immemorial? 

A.  Mr.  Morgenthau’s  action  was  out 
of  keeping  with  the  professed  open- 
covenants  principle  of  the  present  ad¬ 
ministration  and  his  order  came  at  a 
time  when  the  major  interest  of  the 
press  was  centered  in  the  news  from 
the  U.  S.  Treasury  Department.  The 
Washington  Correspondent’s  Corps  took 
radical  action  and  won  a  neat  and  de¬ 
cisive  victory.  Good  work,  I’d  say. 

Q.  Would  it  help  any  if  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  guarantee  of  a  free  press  were 
not  only  written  into  the  newspaper 
code,  but  upon  all  of  the  margins  and  a 
few  times  on  the  reverse  side? 

A.  It  would  be  redundant  but  better 
than  no  saving  clause.  As  you  seem  to 
think  the  free  press  code  clause  is  sur¬ 
plusage,  I  advise  you  to  read  a  legal 
opinion  on  the  subject  on  page  35, 
Editor  &  Publisher  for  Dec.  2.  If  you 
remain  in  doubt,  ask  yourself  honestly 
if  you  would  waive  your  individual  con 
stitutional  rights,  if  seemingly  threat¬ 
ened,  as  easily  as  you  would  see  the 
free  press  waive  its  grant  of  freedom 
under  Article  No.  1.  Bill  of  Rights. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  newspaper  color 
printing  out  of  the  experimental  stage? 

A.  It  has  made  remarkable  progress 
in  the  past  four  years,  but  of  course 
has  not  reached  perfection.  Take  a  look 
at  a  Sunday  edition  of  the  newly  dressed 
Chicago  Tribune  for  lavish  and  brilliant 
u.se  of  color. 

Q.  I  have  read  what  you  have  written 
on  the  news  writers’  guild  movement 
and  observe  you  are  in  general  sym- 
lathy  with  it,  but  do  you  favor  a  trade 
union  fellowship,  guild  or  society? 

A.  I  want  to  see  long-time  general 
economic  injustice  to  the  editorial  work¬ 
ers  relieved,  and,  while  one  might  wish 
it  could  be  voluntary,  I  suppose  it  must 
come  through  some  united  action.  The 
trade  union  method  is  the  direct  ap¬ 
proach.  It  may  be  the  only  way.  A 


SEVERAL  years  ago  Harry  I 
Haines,  editor  and  publisher  of  tli 
Paterson  (N.  J.)  News,  gave  tW 
weekly  tribunal  a  very  cynical  intervin 
about  crusading  journalism.  He  mad 
the  famous  crack  that  he  wouldn’t  wat 
across  the  street  to  prevent  the  thti 
of  the  safe  from  City  Hall.  He  wa 
disgusted  with  journalism  that  con 
stantly  sacrifices  itself  for  ungratefi 
citizens.  I  foolishly  took  Mr.  Ilaint 
seriously  and  gave  vent  to  a  heated  dc 
fense  of  the  public  service  newspaper 
After  a  while  I  made  up  my  mind  hi 
was  only  spoofing. 

As  proof  of  this  conclusion  I  havi 
noted  from  time  to  time  the  crusadini 
services  rendered  to  the  people  of  Pater 
son  by  the  News.  The  latest  instano 
of  this  is  extraordinary.  The  chief  in 
dustry  of  Paterson  is  silk  weaving  ani 
dyeing.  When  the  15,000  dyers  ani 
12,000  broadsilk  workers  left  then 
looms  on  strike  it  constituted  a  ciw 
tragedy.  The  city  editor  of  the  New» 
Abe  J.  Greene,  took  a  hand  to  help  set' 
tie  the  strike  after  every  other  agencj 
had  failed.  He  knew  that  if  the  mift 
attempted  to  reopen  with  strikebreak' 
ers  it  would  only  widen  the  breach; 
therefore  he  successfully  urged  the  mil 
owners  to  avoid  such  a  move.  The  citj 
editor  then  arranged  a  peace  meetinj 
between  silk  workers  and  mill  owners 
T wo  days  later  the  strike  ended  and  thi 
employes  went  back  to  their  tubs. 

This  week  another  extraordinaij 
thing  happened  in  Paterson.  The  Mayoi 
was  called  upon  by  committees  repr^ 
senting  both  local  capital  and  labor  ft) 
give  community  recognition  to  the  feat 
of  the  newspaperman  whose  prompt  aod 
courageous  action  had  averted  an  ecfr 
nomic  disaster.  Honors  have  beo 
heaped  on  Abe  Greene.  A  message  was 
sent  to  President  Roosevelt  notifyinj 
him  of  the  good  work  done  by  the  News' 
city  editor.  So  you  see,  Mr.  Haim 
was  only  joshing.  I  know  very  fei 
newspapers  in  this  country  that  wouM 
attempt  to  intervene  in  a  labor  war. 

Years  ago,  in  Philadelphia,  thi 
writer  acted  as  arbitrator  for  lea^ 
workers  out  on  strike.  It  was  a  risky 
thing  for  a  newspaperman  to  attempt, 
because  the  fight  was  old  and  replete 
with  vicious  resistance  on  both  sides.  ’ 
recall  working  day  and  night  to  brini 
about  a  fair  settlement,  and,  of  course, 
took  a  lot  of  abuse  from  the  mill  own¬ 
ers  and  their  legal  representatives.  Bnl 
at  last  the  strike  was  settled  and  1 
rather  proudly  resumed  my  editorU 
duties.  My  pay  for  this  gratuitous  ^ 
fort  came  when  one  of  the  strike  agia 
tors  I  had  met  among  the  leather  worlt' 
ers  tried  to  pull  a  strike  among  oar 
newsboys.  It  was  a  tough,  cynical  re^ 
humorous  idea  of  gratitude.  Our  boji 
did  not  strike,  had  no  grievance  whats<^ 
ever,  and  a  reporter  and  I  had  it 
with  that  lalxjr  bird  in  a  vacant  lot  n 
the  office.  Y'ea,  it  is  a  dangerous  busi 
ness,  yet  with  ultimate  compensation 
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TEXT 


MIXED 


DISPLAY 


This  new  Intertype  not 
only  does  anything  that 
any  other  line  composing 
machine  will  do.  but  in 
addition  the  Model  G  is 
always  ready  to  take  care 
of  that  "PEAK  LOAD" 


in  any  composing  room 


The  New  Model  G  sets  three  distinct 
kinds  of  composition: 

(1)  Straight  matter,  (2)  Display,  and 
(3)  Mixed  Composition  —  all  from 
ONE  keyboard,  without  mechanical 
complications  of  any  kind. 

The  New  Model  G  is  a  maximum- 
speed  text,  headletter  and  display 
machine — plus  being  a  mixer.  . . . 
You  can  therefore  get  almost  any 
kind  of  composition  from  this  one 
Intertype,  and  from  one  standard 
90-channel  keyboard. 

The  New  Model  G  can  be  used  as  a 
peak-load  machine  to  take  care  of 
an  excess  of  any  kind  of  composi¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  versatile  machine.  Yet 
with  all  its  versatility,  the  Model  G 
is  a  marvel  of  simplicity.  There  is 
nothing  new  to  learn  or  do  —  no 
new  worries  for  the  machinist  and 
no  new  functions  for  the  operator. 
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Two  d-c.  full-automatic,  double-motor  coo- 
boiler*  arranced  for  parallel  operation 


Full-automatic  cootroUer 
for  unit-motor  drive* 


300-hp.  full-automatic,  variable- 
voltage,  double-motor  controUer 


If  it^s  a-Ca 


Why  convert  to  constant-voltage  direct -current  power?  Large- 
size  a-c.  double-motor  drives  are  practical.  There  are  in  operation 
27  General  Electric  200-hp.  double-motor  a-c.  equipments  on 
modem  metropiolitan  presses  with  full-automatic  contactor -type 
controllers  without  sliding  contacts.  This  system  provides  high 
over-all  economy  for  high  operating  speeds  and  is  practical  in 
any  capacity  to  meet  your  requirements. 


If  it’s  d-Ca 


Why  depart  from  the  accepted  standard?  The  large  number  of 
recent  installations  attests  the  popular  acceptance  of  the  General 
Electric  double-motor  d-c.  drive  for  metropolitan  presses.  The 
full-automatic  control  S5rstem  provides  all  the  operating  features 
with  which  pressmen  the  world  over  are  familiar. 


Is  it  unit-motor  drive? 


Why  not  eliminate  the  unnecessary  mechanical-drive  parts? 
The  General  Electric  system  of  unit-motor  drive  with  Selsyn 
electrical  tie-in  between  press  units  piermits  the  omission  of  drive 
shafts,  clutches,  couplings,  bevel  gears,  and  bearings  and  thereby 
reduces  the  daily  maintenance  of  mechanical  equipment,  and  in 
addition  provides  the  greatest  flexibility  in  the  selection  of  press 
units. 


For  the  plant  supplied  with  a-c.  power,  the  General  Electric 
unit-motor-drive  system  employs  the  variable-voltage  method  of 
speed  control,  while  in  the  plant  which  has  d-c.  power  supply,  the 
individual  drivir^  motors  are  designed  for  speed  adjustment  by 
field  control. 


Is  it  variable -voltage? 


Do  you  desire  the  maximum  smoothness  of  speed  control?  For 
the  plant  supplied  with  a-c.  power,  the  variable-voltage  system 
provides  this  smoothness  together  with  high  operating  efficiency 
over  a  wide  range  of  production  speeds. 


Why  not  permit  General  Electric  engineers  to  assist  you  in 
analyzing  your  pressroom  requirements?  They  can  anticipate  the 
operating  characteristics  of  the  various  t3q>es  of  drives  and  can 
reconunend  the  system  best  suited  to  meet  your  specific  require¬ 
ments.  There’s  a  G-E  office  near  you,  and  there  you  will  find 
printing-equipment  specialists  ready  to  coopierate. 


200-hp.  a-c.  double-motor  drive 


1 


200-hp.  d-c.  double-motor  drive 


SeUyn  unit -motor  drive 


Variable-voltase,  motor -generator  *et 
for  unit-motor  drive  *y*tem 


200-hp.  double-motor,  variable-voltage 
drive  with  a-c.  threading  motor 


Variable-voltage  motor -generator  *et  for  _ 
double- motor,  variable -voltage 
drive  *y*tem 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 
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Result  Depends  on  Coordination  of  Mechanical  Processes  and  Good  Paper,  Says  Theodore  Ellis 
— Waste  Copies  Sharply  Reduced  Through  Efficient  Operation — Large  Rolls  Preferred 


IPEED  NO  DETRIMENT  TO  GOOD  PRINTING 


B' 


ETTER  newspaper  printing  will 
come  when  mechanical  processes 
jre  more  effectively  coordinated  and 
newsprint  manufacturers  produce  a 
tigher  quality  of  paper,  declared  Theo¬ 
dore  T.  Ellis,  vice-president  of  the  Chi- 

Ifago  Doily  News  and  president  of  the 
^'ew  England  Newspaper  Supply  Com- 
fany,  Worcester,  Mass.,  in  an  interview 
Recently  with  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Mr.  Ellis,  who  observed  his  51st  an¬ 
niversary  in  the  field  of  printing  earlier 
this  year,  has  no  patience  with  those 
who  alibi  that  speed  in  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  precludes  good,  clean  printing. 
He  has  combined  both  a  zeal  for  studi¬ 
ous  research  with  the  ability  to  put  into 
practical  use  in  the  mechanical  depart- 
liients  the  results  of  his  findings  in  this 

^  ‘‘Speed  is  not  a  detriment  to  good 
^  iprinting,”  he  said.  “We  can  print  42,000 
^■  'papers  an  hour  with  the  same  clearness 
^  cf  impression,  with  no  difference  in 
I  press  operation,  and  produce  a  product 
equal  in  every  respect  to  one  printed 
®cn  a  press  running  24,000  papers  an 
hour.” 

Mr.  Ellis  is  a  keen  student  of  what 
he  terms  “invisible  expense’’  in  news- 
|>aper_  production.  These  expenses,  he 
explain^,  are  not  reflected  through  the 
purchasing  journal  or  in  the  ordinary 
.  accounting  systems  of  a  newspaper. 

L  "Take  the  question  of  delay  in  start- 
H  ing  edition  runs,  or  interruptions  during 
W  editions^  which  slow  down  production,’’ 
fie  continued.  “These  all  create  an  in¬ 
visible  expense  item  of  considerable 
amount.  The  same  applies  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  indiscriminate  opening  of  pages 
of  afternoon  papers  with  many  editions.’’ 

Waste  paper  is  another  major  element 
in  the  invisible  expense  list,  he  pointed 
oat,  referring  to  the  costs  of  transporta- 
^  tion,  wrappers  and  manufacturing 
n  wastes  of  all  descriptions.  In  this  con- 
V  iiKtion,  Mr.  Ellis  criticized  newsprint 
K  nanufactin-ers  in  general,  declaring  that 
V  4hey  apparently  have  no  system  of  con- 
^  trolli^  their  production  and  thereby 
assuring  a  uniform  quality  of  paper, 
et  “Newsprint  manufacturers  are  pri¬ 
marily  interested  in  turning  out  just  so 
nuch  tonnage,”  he  said.  “It  would  be 
considered  ridiculous  if  textile  manu- 
ificturers  were  interested  only  in  mak- 
so  many  yards  of  cloth  and  tan- 
iries  interest^  in  turning  out  just  so 
pounds  of  leather,  with  no  thought 
to  quality.  The  same  applies  to 
wsprint  manufacturers.” 

In  substantiation  of  his  criticism,  Mr, 
Plis  stated  that  newsprint  rolls  of  a 
^en  diameter  often  vary  as  much  as 
fl50  pounds,  which  clearly  indicates  that 
the  rolls  are  off  standard,  either  as  to 
‘  weight  or  as  to  finish.  He  commented 
|ipon  the  need  of  uniform  newsprint 
.'irdage,  indicating  that  he  had  a  meas- 
'iiring  device  that  newsprint  manufactur- 
Jtrs  can  use  and  in  so  doing  obtain  a 
ciieck  on  production. 

k  j  Referring  to  the  element  of  speed  in 
B  lifwspaper  production,  Mr.  Ellis  related 
r  Itlie  experiences  of  the  Daily  News  in 
B  jthis  respect.  He  said  the  Daily  News 
I  Igesses  have  a  running  average  of 
^  Iff, 500  per  hour,  with  net  production  as 
kigh  as  33,500  per  hour  for  the  plant 
kr  day.  Production  never  drops  below 
2,000  an  hour  average  speed,  he  said, 
hcreased  production  is  maintained  at 
thigh  level  by  paying  special  attention 
to  the  press  cylinders  and  maintaining 
the  approximate  uniform  quality  of  the 
crlinders  on  all  of  the  60  press  units. 
The  Daily  News  uses  rolls  of  print 
Nper  that  are  40  inches  in  diameter  and 
has  adopted  the  practice  of  changing  all 
of  the  rolls  at  the  same  time.  Forty- 
wh  rolls  will  produce  approximately 
17, MO  papers,  Mr.  Ellis  explained,  thus 
giving  continuous  production  of  17,500 
Wpers,  barring  an  occasional  break,  for 
— juie  first  press  run.'  The  Daily  News 
tverages  only  one  break  per  32  rolls  of 
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newsprint  and  gets  nearly  100  per  cent 
production  for  the  first  17,500  papers, 
he  said.  The  changing  of  all  the  rolls 
at  the  same  time  reduces  waste  and 


Theodore  T.  Ellis 

saves  considerable  time  in  the  press¬ 
room. 

Mr.  Ellis  is  a  firm  believer  in  the 
large  newsprint  roll,  stating  that  if  he 
were  to  design  a  newspaper  plant  to¬ 
day  he  would  provide  for  rolls  50  inches 
in  diameter. 

Forty-inch  rolls  have  many  advan¬ 
tages,  he  said.  This  size  eliminates  25% 
of  the  handling  of  rolls  as  compared 
with  the  other  diameters  and  reduces 
wrapper  weight  and  freight  weight  on 
return  cores.  The  net  result,  by  paying 
careful  attention  to  details,  is  an  an¬ 
nual  saving  of  more  than  $100,000  a 
year  in  waste  paper  alone.  Going  back 
over  a  period  of  years,  the  Daily  News 
pressroom  records  show  a  saving  in 
waste  paper  of  over  $200,000  per  year. 

The  following  chart  shows  the  prog¬ 
ress  the  Daily  News  has  made  in  reduc¬ 
ing  the  average  number  of  spoiled  pa¬ 
pers  in  the  pressroom  from  January, 
1922,  through  October,  1933.  The  fig¬ 
ures  represent  printed  waste  only  and 
do  not  include  damage  in  transit,  wrap¬ 
pers  or  other  wastes.  It  should  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  present  management 
assumed  control  of  the  Daily  News  in 
August,  1931.  Up  until  1931,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  spoiled  papers  varied  from 
2,000,000  annually  to  over  5,000,000. 
Since  1932,  however,  the  Daily  News 
pressroom  department  has  reduced  the 
number  of  spoiled  papers  to  less  than 
100,000  a  month.  At  the  present  time 
the  Daily  News  is  printing  approxi¬ 
mately  6,700,000  papers  a  month,  with 
an  average  printed  waste  of  only  63,000 
papers,  or  less  than  one  per  cent.  The 
chart  on  printed  waste  from  1922  to 
November,  1933,  follows: 

Monthly 


Year 

Total 

Average 

1922 . 

5,156,303 

429,672 

1923 . 

5,475,363 

456,280 

1924 . 

4,564,863 

380,405 

1925 . 

3,968,072 

330,673 

1926 . 

4,014,872 

334,573 

1927 . 

4,130,693 

344,224 

1928 . 

4,109,583 

342,465 

1929 . 

3,926,814 

327,236 

1930 . 

2,932,348 

244,362 

1931 . 

2,093,652 

174,471 

1932 . 

1,021,335 

85,111 

1933 . 

631,912* 

63,191* 

breakdown  by  items  in  pounds  and  per¬ 
centages  and  per  cent  of  the  preceding 
month : 

Month  op  Octobbb,  1933 

% 

Pounds 
6,625,047 
20,003 
6,605,044 
38,559 


Item 

Consumed  .... 
Damage  Claims 


%  Last  Month 
5,991,551 


Wrapper  Waste 
Net  Paper  Con 
sumed 

Reel  Room 


6,566,485 


Waste  White. 

4,467 

.07 

.05 

Print  Waste  . . 

33.948 

.59 

.58 

Print  Make 

Ready  . 

7,576 

.12 

.12 

Bait  Waste  . . . 

2.979 

.05 

.03 

Core  Waste  and 

Rewound  .... 

15.381 

.23 

.24 

Total  Operating 

Waste  . 

69.351 

1.06 

1.02 

Total  Produc* 

tion  Waste. . . . 

107,910 

1.64 

1.62 

Average  Sample 

Weight  . 

31.66 

31.74 

Underweight  .. 

64.645 

48.171 

Overweight 

Rolls  Used: 

Rewound  . . . 

119 

Regular  .... 

3,784 

3,430 

Breaks: 

Rewound  . . . 

27 

Rolls 
per  break 

Regular  .... 

127 

137 

Rolls  per  Break 

25 

25 

30 


.37 


58 


.60 


♦  First  ten  months,  1933. 

The  Daily  News  has  devised  the  fol¬ 
lowing  monthly  report  on  print  paper 
consumption  and  waste,  showing  the 


Coordinating  the  entire  mechanical 
procedure  entailed  in  publishing  a  news¬ 
paper,  Mr.  Ellis  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  that  excellence  in  printing 
starts  in  the  engraving  room.  He  dis¬ 
cussed  the  development  of  the  75-line 
screen  now  used  for  Daily  News  half¬ 
tones,  saying: 

“We  have  no  difficulty  in  printing 
a  fine,  clear,  sharp  halftone  on  75-line 
screen,  nor  does  it  impede  production 
by  using  a  halftone  with  a  screen  of 
this  mesh.  The  average  depth  of  our 
halftone  is  .005}4  to  .006  of  an  inch. 
Care  is  used  to  see  that  the  zincs  are 
of  uniform  thickness.  We  do  get,  how¬ 
ever,  a  great  deal  of  poor  national  ad¬ 
vertising  copy,  either  in  electros  or 
mats.  Consequently,  it  is  the  work  of 
the  mechanical  departments  to  correct 
these  defects  as  much  as  possible. 

“National  advertisers  are  not  doing 
justice  to  themselves  by  allowing  beauti¬ 
fully  designed  copy  to  be  reproduced 
poorly  in  mat  or  plate  form,  thereby 
destroying  the  effectiveness  of  their  ad¬ 
vertising  and,  in  turn,  blaming  the 
newspapers  for  poor  results.” 

Mr.  Ellis  also  mentioned  bad  photo¬ 
graphic  copy  that  needs  retouching  by 
an  artist  before  being  sent  to  the  en¬ 
graving  room.  He  emphasized  the  im¬ 
portance  of  news  and  advertising  camera¬ 
men  being  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
photographs  should  not  be  taken  for 
their  artistic  value  alone,  but  from  the 
standpoint  of  how  they  will  reproduce 
in  the  paper. 

The  composing  room  is  another  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  good  newspaper  print¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Ellis  pointed  out.  Worn  mat¬ 
rices,  signature  cuts  and  types  should 
be  replaced  with  new  ones,  he  said, 
bases  of  varying  and  uneven  heights 
should  be  done  away  with  and  steps 
taken  to  maintain  absolute  uniform 
standards  for  all  equipment  used. 

Commenting  upon  the  importance  of 
utmost  cooperation  between  the  com¬ 
positor  and  the  stereotyper  in  obtaining 
the  best  possible  final  appearance  of  the 
paper,  he  declared  “it  is  impossible  for 
the  stereotyper  not  to  reproduce  in  the 
mat  whatever  defects  are  in  the  form 
to  begin  with.” 

“There  are  many  fallacies  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  stereotyping  that  have  grown 
into  the  trade  and  have  been  allowed 
to  remain.  For  instance,  every  stereo¬ 
typer  has  his  own  particular  pet  idea 
on  how  a  form  should  be  moulded. 
Few  individuals  in  this  department  re¬ 
alize  the  importance  of  their  work  as 
applied  to  good  printing.  It  is  ab¬ 
solutely  essential  for  the  stereotyper  to 
transfer  from  the  type  onto  the  mat 


the  maximum  amount  of  clearness  in 
order  to  obtain  sharp  printing  on  the 
press  cylinders.” 

Mr.  Ellis  left  for  England  the  latter 
part  of  November  to  inspect  the  new 
mill  of  the  New  England  Newspaper 
Supply  Company,  situated  at  Diggle, 
in  Saddleworth,  Yorkshire.  He  plans 
to  return  to  this  country  early  in 
Jfanuary. 

Much  could  be  written  concerning  the 
“self-made”  career  of  Theodore  Ellis, 
who  was  bom  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  1867. 
He  is  known  in  every  section  of  the 
country  and  is  given  credit  for  many  of 
the  revolutionary  improvements  that 
have  made  for  greater  safety,  increas^ 
speed  of  production  and  lower  cost  in 
the  printing  of  newspapers. 

Mr.  Ellis  entered  the  production  end 
of  the  newspaper  business  in  St.  Louis 
1882,  when  he  was  15  years  old.  He 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  station¬ 
ary  engineering  and  four  years  later 
joined  E.  W.  Scripps,  founder  of  the 
Scripps  newspapers,  on  the  St.  Louis 
Chronicle.  After  a  tour  of  the  world 
he  settled  in  New  England,  where  he 
had  an  opportunity  to  work  out  some 
of  his  ideas  for  improvement  in  news¬ 
paper  production,  which  were  climaxed 
in  his  development  of  fibre  blankets  for 
newspaper  printing  presses.  He  devel¬ 
oped  that  business  in  Worcester,  Mass., 
where  he  also  became  publisher  of 
the  Worcester  Telegram  and  com¬ 
bined  it  with  the  Worcester  Evening 
Gazette. 

In  August,  1931,  he  joined  with  Col. 
Frank  Knox  in  the  purchase  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  from  the  estate 
of  the  late  Walter  A.  Strong. 

The  activities  of  Mr.  Ellis  in  the 
fields  of  philanthropy  and  art  are  also 
well  known. 

He  is  an  honorary  member  of  the 
International  Printing  Pressmen's  and 
Assistants’  Union.  Those  who  super¬ 
vise  the  mechanical  production  of  news¬ 
papers  in  this  country  gathered  in 
Chicago  on  April  20,  1932,  to  pay  trib¬ 
ute  to  Mr.  Ellis’  50th  anniversary  in 
their  craft. 


PRINTERS  EXCHANGING  IDEAS 

Club  Formed  to  Act  Clearing 
House  to  Stimulate  Sales 

An  organization  to  act  as  a  clearing 
house  for  printing  sales  ideas  has  been 
formed  under  the  name  of  the  Printers’ 
Sales  Club.  Members  are  listed  from 
30  states.  Headquarters  are  in  Frank¬ 
lin,  Ohio.  Roger  Wood  is  in  charge  of 
the  organization. 

Members  are  required  to  send  up  to 
300  samples  of  an  actual  printing  job 
to  the  club  once  every  three  months. 
One  of  each  of  these  samples  is  sent  to 
members  quarterly.  Thus  each  member 
receives  up  to  300  samples  every  thrw 
months.  Additional  samples,  sent  in  in 
small  groups,  are  briefly  described  in  a 
quarterly  sample  bulletin,  and  keyed  so 
that  the  samples  can  be  obtained  by 
members  paying  a  nominal  service  and 
postage  charge.  The  first  sample  bul¬ 
letin,  recently  issued,  listed  122  sales 
ideas. 

The  membership  is  limited  to  three 
hundred. 

Other  sales  facilities  are  offered  by 
the  club,  including  copy  for  institutional 
advertising. 

Dues  are  $9  a  quarter. 


HAS  NEW  TYPE  DRESS 

The  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Journal- 
Courier  appeared  Nov.  17  in  a  new 
type  dress.  Excelsior  No.  1.  Fifteen 
fonts  were  purchased  from  the  Mergan- 
thaler  Linotype  Company,  most  of  them 
seven  point,  the  others  in  six  and  eight 
point.  Several  changes  in  the  make-up 
ot  the  paper  have  been  made.  Frank 
Breuning  has  succeeded  James  Connelly 
as  circulation  manager. 
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COORDINATION  OF  STAFF  MEMBERS 
NEEDED  FOR  BETTER  PRINTING 

All  Mechanical  Departments  Share  in  Creating  Finished  Product, 
Ink  Man  Says — Research  Overcoming  ‘‘Alibi”  Obstacles 
— Great  Progress  in  Past  Decade 
By  J.  W.  ADDISON 


Technical  Staff,  The 

IF  we  could  in  retrospect  paint  a  word 
picture  of  the  conditions  as  to  the 
personnel  and  detail  of  newspaper 
mechanical  life  of 
a  decade  ago,  and 
compare  it  with 
that  which  exists 
now,  we  would 
have  a  full  real¬ 
ization  of  the 
change  that  has 
taken  place.  In 
fact,  to  those  of 
us  who  knew 
the  old  order  of 
things,  the  change 
has  l)een  so  great 
as  to  make  us 
think  it  must  have 
been  a  dream. 

The  confusion  and  lack  of  orderliness 
that  used  to  be  so  evident,  is  gone. 
The  blustering  foreman,  who  held  his 
job  by  right  of  might,  or  because  he  knew 
all  there  was  to  know,  has  passed  on. 
The  men  who  brought  their  body  to 
work  and  left  their  mind  elsewhere,  are 
passing,  and  we  find  today  that  the 
mechanical  executives  of  our  news¬ 
papers  are  men  who  are  making  a  pro¬ 
fession  of  their  calling,  who  are  alert 
to  take  advantage  of  every  point  that 
can  be  helpful  to  them,  with  pride  in 
their  ability  to  adapt  themselves  to  any 
contingency  that  may  occur,  who  control 
by  cooperating  with  and  leading  their 
men  to  a  complete  understanding  of 
their  work,  men  who  do  not  know  all 
there  is  to  know. 

The  mechanical  development  of  the 
machinery  involved  has  been  rapid  in 
its  advancement  and  it  has  been  met  with 
resourceful  adaptation  that  has  been 
helpful  to  the  employer  and  to  the 
manufacturer  of  the  machinery  alike. 
Increased  production  has  been  demanded 
and  universally  responded  to.  a  better 
print^  newspaper  has  been  looked  for, 
and  in  his  efforts  to  respond  to  this 
order  of  business  every  factor  that  en¬ 
ters  into  the  matter  of  manufacturing 
a  daily  newspaper  is  being  investigated. 
Alibis  that  have  formerly  made  ob¬ 
stacles  to  progress  have  been  brushed 
aside  in  a  search  for  the  practical  facts 
that  exist. 

The  most  dominant  fact  is  that  good 
printing  can  only  be  accomplished 
through  the  efforts  and  coordination  of 
all  the  mechanical  departments.  This 
IS  becoming  more  understood  and  more 
sought  for. 

Typographic  conditions  are  now  tak¬ 
ing  an  important  place  as  a  factor  in 
g^  printing  results,  the  use  and  abuse 
of  type  faces  is  being  considered.  Care 
IS  directed  toward  lock-up  adjustment 
and  precision  in  type-high,  machine  lines 
are  Iwing  examined  for  height  and  body 
solidity,  readability  of  type  faces  and 
the  part  they  play  in  printing  appear¬ 
ance  IS  now  apparent  to  us,  and  in  this 
regard  many  newspapers  have  adapted 
the  custotn  of  casting  their  type  on  a 
slug  that  is  a  half  point  larger  than  the 
type  size  so  as  to  leave  more  white 
between  the  lines. 

Sharpness  of  impression  in  the  mould¬ 
ing  of  stereotype  flongs  is  becoming 
Jtmrt  understood.  We  know  now  that 
sharpness  of  impression  does  not  al¬ 
ways  follow  depth  of  impression  and 
every  expedient  is  being  resort^  to  in 
order  to  get  sharpness  without  depth 
and  in  this  regard  it  has  become  general’ 
practice  to  make  shallow  spaces  of  all 
low  ones,  so  that  there  will  be  no  c<'n- 
vcxing  of  type  faces  when  the  ra«ting 
occurs.  In  the  matter  of  the  reproduc¬ 
tive  qualities  of  the  dry  mats  there  has 
been  much  improvement,  for  practically 
all  manufacturers  of  these  mats  are 
attending  to  the  development  of  better 
qualities  in  their  product;  smoothness 
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of  solids  and  less  loss  of  detail  is  the 
objective.  In  conjunction  with  this,  we 
have  lost  the  old  order  of  perfunctory 
operation  in  the  casting  of  stereotype 
plates  for  we  now  find  that  care  is 
being  directed  towards  the  metal  in  use, 
and  the  heat  it  is  being  subjected  to, 
the  manner  in  which  the  pour  is  being 
made  and  the  operation  of  the  finishing 
machinery  together  with  the  handling 
of  the  plates  on  their  way  to  the  press¬ 
room. 

In  the  pressroom  we  find  that  investi¬ 
gation  is  being  directed  toward  every 
material  that  is  used  as  well  as  the 
matter  of  using  it.  This  has  resulted 
in  the  showing  of  qualities  that  paper 
should  jxissess  in  order  to  print  well.  It 
is  known  that  fibre  composition  has  a 
lot  to  do  with  it  and  that  it  must 
IKissess  opacity,  absorption  and  smooth¬ 
ness.  The  use  of  sulphite  pulp,  the 
amount  of  ground  wood  used,  the  sizing 
and  filler,  the  effect  of  calendering,  are 
all  considerations  that  our  attention  has 
been  directed  to. 

Press  packing  is  a  subject  that  is 
receiving  renewed  attention  and  there 
is  an  increasing  use  of  cork  material. 
In  some  instances  this  is  used  in  place 
of  rubber  next  to  the  cylinder  and  in 
others  two  of  these  cork  blankets  are 
used  with  a  coated  top  cloth,  or_  with 
a  rubber  blanket  next  to  the  cylinder, 
a  cork  on  top  of  that,  and  a  coated  top 
cloth  covering  the  two.  Precision  thick¬ 
ness  is  afforded  in  these  materials  so  as 
to  allow  for  the  thickness  of  the  ton 
cloth  used,  which,  plus  the  two  blankets, 
must  total  the  required  thickness  for 
the  cylinders  of  the  press  in  use.  Re¬ 
siliency,  ability  to  stand  punishment  of 
impression  and  lack  of  embossing  are 
the  qualities  that  are  looked  for  and 
every  effort  is  being  directed  toward 
finding  a  material  that  possesses  those 
qualities. 

The  use  of  rubber  rollers  upon  news¬ 
paper  presses  has  made  for  great  im¬ 
provement  and  their  use  has  served 
to  stress  the  importance  of  ink  dis¬ 
tribution.  The  necessity  of  accurate 
alignment,  perfect  adjustment,  sureness 
of  action  and  smoothness  of  face  was 
emphasized  by  our  experience  in  using 
them,  and  the  importance  of  having  each 
roller  set  so  as  to  perform  its  part  in 
the  scheme  of  operation  that  brings 
about  smooth  efficient  coverage  of  type 
surfaces  is  more  fully  realized,  and 
also  the  fact  that  we  cannot  take  off 
by  impression  that  which  we  have  not 
put  on  our  plates,  if  we  expect  to  take 
ink  off  properly  we  must  first  put  it 
on  in  that  manner. 

News  ink  is  also  receiving  its  share 
of  attention  and  knowledge  of  materials 
used  and  methods  of  manufacturing  is 
possessed  by  our  mechanical  people.  The 
viscosity  of  the  oil  used,  its  physical 
characteristics,  staining  properties,  color, 
effect  on  penetration,  the  matter  of 
toners  and  the  use  of  rosin  and  rosin 
oils  are  matters  of  consideration. 

The  pressman  of  the  old  school  had 
a  method  of  setting  his  cylinder  im¬ 
pression  that  was  all  his  own  and  which 
depended  entirely  upon  what  he  saw 
on  the  printed  sheet.  Today  there  are 
methods  in  use  that  extend  perfect 
knowledge  of  how  much  impression  is 
being  carried  and  how  closely  the  pack¬ 
ing  conforms  with  the  gear  pitch  lines 
for  we  have  gauges  of  micrometer  fine¬ 
ness  that  allow  for  accurate  alignment 
and  impression  adjustment  not  possible 
before.  It  is  this  accuracy  of  impres¬ 
sion  that  has  led  to  the  development 
of  stereotype  plate  measuring  instru¬ 
ments.  There  was  a  time  when  every 
fault  that  printing  showed  was  laid  at 
the  door  of  our  pressrooms.  This  ac¬ 
curacy  of  impression  adjustment  has 
caused  attention  to  given  to  the 
fact  that  the  presses  prove  up  the  work 


that  has  been  done  before,  and  the 
proof  .so  made  should  be  used  to  cor¬ 
rect  any  fault  shown. 

These  plate  gauging  tools  have  shown 
inaccuracies  in  our  stereotype  plates  that 
most  of  us  knew  existed.  The  fact  that 
the  use  of  water  in  cooling  the  plates 
invariably  distorts  them  is  known  to 
many  of  us.  However  the  attention 
that  is  now  being  given  to  that  con¬ 
dition  will  no  doubt  bring  about  an 
improvement  in  this  connection  and  in 
other  directions  where  these  gauges 
have  shown  faults.  In  fact  the  atten¬ 
tion  that  is  at  present  directed  toward 
better  printing  on  newspapers  has  dis¬ 
closed  many  facts  that  were  known  to 
some,  but  today  we  have  a  condition 
of  free  and  frank  discussion  that  makes 
these  ascertained  facts  the  property  of 
all.  We  are  no  longer  confronted  with 
the  idea  that  telling  what  we  kno" 
is  detrimental  to  those  who  tell  it, 
for  there  is  now  a  realization  that 
progress  and  advancement  are  contin¬ 
ually  with  us  and  must  be  a  part  of  our 
lives.  No  one  can  stand  by  and  let 
it  flow  by  him;  we  must  have  contact 
with  it  if  we  are  to  be  a  factor  in  its 
rapid  movement  and  open  discussion  of 
our  problems  has  brought  before  us 
the  fact  that  we  profit  by  experience 
and  no  one  man  can  have  all  of  them. 
We  know  now  that  the  dissemination  of 
our  experienced  knowledge  reaps  a  har¬ 
vest  that  is  of  value,  and  that  a  recep¬ 
tive  condition  of  mind  is  absolutely 
necessary  if  one  is  to  make  advance¬ 
ment. 

Ill  this  respect,  credit  must  be  given 
to  the  Mechanical  Department  of  the 
.American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation.  for  it  has  contributed  largelv 
toward  this  condition  of  affairs  and 
toward  practical  facts  that  have  been 
of  real  benefit  in  this  movement  for  im¬ 
provement.  .As  far  as  the  part  which 
the  pressroom  has  played  in  these  dis¬ 
cussions,  the  writer  has  taken  great 
interest  and  finds  satisfaction  and  pride 
in  the  manner  in  which  pressmen,  as 
a  whole,  are  going  along  in  the  work 
of  finding  ways  and  means  that  make 
for  progress.  We  can  rely  upon  a 
continuance  of  this  spirit  from  them 
and  where  there  is  an  attitude  of  mind 
in  the  person  of  a  publisher  or  business 
manager  that  is  not  conducive  of  prog¬ 
ress,  we  should  try  to  change  it.  As 
an  instance,  we  can  cite  the  one  who 
wants  to  leave  well  enough  alqpe. 
Leaving  well  enough  alone  will  never 
admit  of  advancement,  and  there  is 
much  that  can  be  said  of  the  man  who 
orders  that  no  salesman  of  materials  or 
supplies  may  be  allowed  to  come  into 
contact  with  the  mechanical  forces. 

Many  of  these  salesmen  are  of  long 
experience,  and  because  of  the  many 
opportunities  they  have  to  keep  in 
touch  with  what  the  other  fellow  is 
doing,  they  are  a  means  of  passing  on 
information  that  should  be  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of.  The  writer  believes  that 
advantage  should  be  taken  of  every 
avenue  that  leads  to  progress  if  we  are 
to  succeed  in  reaching  higher  standards 
of  printing  in  our  daily  newspaper.  So, 
let  us  work  toward  a  fertile  condition 
of  mind  that  will  admit  of  the  harvest¬ 
ing  of  a  good  crop  of  advanced  meth¬ 
ods.  The  seeds  of  discussion  of  our 
problems  will  effect  this,  if  you  will  use 
them.  As  Will  Rogers  says,  “All  I 
know  is  what  I  see  and  hear  as  I 
brouse  around.’’  And  that  goes  for 
all  of  us. 


VISITED  LINOTYPE  PLANT 

Twenty-eight  students  of  industrial 
engineering  of  the  class  of  1935  at  New 
York  University  visited  Linotype  head¬ 
quarters  recently  to  familiarize  them¬ 
selves  with  the  latest  methods  and  pro¬ 
cesses  followed  throughout  the  large 
plant.  The  group  was  headed  by  D. 
L.  Russell.  Two  days  later  another 
group  of  engineering  students  from  the 
same  school  made  the  same  trip,  under 
the  leadership  of  Charles  Lytle,  direc¬ 
tor  of  industrial  cooperation  at  New 
York  University. 

ADDS  UNOTYPE  MACHINE 

The  Chic  kasha  (Okla.)  Daily  Express 
recently  installed  a  new  Linotype. 


PAPER  COSTS  SHA 
BY  PARING  PLA 


Toledo  Blade  Now  Using  67 
Roll  Without  Reducing 
Width  or  Depth  of 
Type  Page 


■A  slight  reduction  in  the  width  ofi 
paper  roll,  involving  only  a  few  niji 
mechanical  changes  at  a  very  small  ^ 
has  resulted  in  a  considerable  savinM 
newsprint  in  the  plant  of  the  ToJ 

No.1 


I 


Old  Cut 


No.2 


NEW  Cut 


Blade.  All  plans  for  the  change  we 
worked  out  by  Eugene  P.  Doyle,  m 
chanical  superintendent,  and  were  placi 
in  effect  several  weeks  ago.  The  chanj 
has  effected  a  saving  of  three-quarte 
of  one  per  cent  in  newsprint  consuia] 
tion. 

The  Blade  page  is  eight  columns  wiq 
with  12  picas  to  the  column  and  a 
point  column  rule.  The  columns  a: 

22J4  inches,  or  315  lines  deep,  fra 
head  rule  to  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

The  paper  width  was  68  inches,  whi 
was  reduced  to  67 inches  under  II 
Doyle’s  plan.  This  half -inch  reducti 
was  made  without  changing  the  wid 
or  length  of  type  on  the  stereotype  pla 

Mr.  Doyle  described  the  procedure 
follows : 

“From  the  point  of  the  ring  in  d 
casting  box  we  turned  off  about 
thousandths ;  this  made  it  possible  d 
trim  the  mat  30  thousandths  shorter  ■ 
the  ring  end,  thereby  lowering  the  tyjj 
on  the  mat  30  thousandths  below  the  ta 
saw.  Ittnit 

“We  then  reground  the  top  sam  rmUt 
which  changed  its  contour  from  | 
straight  bevel  to  what  I  would  call  | 
step-off  bevel.  (See  Sketch  No.  2  4 
Our  next  step  was  to  drop  the  top  sa^-  f  1 
so  that  it  just  missed  the  type  on  oiq  1-^ 
market  pages,  thereby  making  each  plai| 
one-eighth  inch  narrower,  or  a  reduc! 
tion  of  one-half  inch  on  a  four-platq  Jp_ 
wide  press.  (We  selected  market  page? 
because  they  are  usually  wide.) 

“It  is  very  important  that  point  A  i 
Sketch  No.  2  be  slightly  higher  than  1 
press  clips  or  rings.  With  the  narrowd 
plates  and  paper  it  was  necessary  to  rea 
adjust  press  lockups  (Goss),  reset  ang!| 
bars,  pinch  rollers  and  formers.  TTiit 
reel  chucks  took  the  narrower  roll  withq  Go( 
out  any  change. 

“If,  after  these  changes  have  1^ 
made,  it  is  found  that  the  saw  cuts  \m 
the  tvne  on  some  of  the  plates,  an  addij 
tional  one  or  two  per  cent  moistur^ 
could  be  tried  in  the  mats.’’ 
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TEXAS  PAPERS  MOVE 


Waxahachie  Daily  Light  and  Weel 
Enterprise  in  New  Plant 

As  realization  of  a  hope  of  mofi 
than  50  years,  the  IVaxahachie  (Tex 
Daily  Light  and  Weekly  Enterprise 
cently  completed  moving  into  their  o' 
home,  situated  on  South  College  stri 
The  Enterprise  Publishing  Compan; 
publishers  of  the  two  newspapers 
bought  the  structure  and  remodeled 
into  a  building  particularly  adapted  ti| 
newspaper  publishing. 

For  many  years  the  papers  were  puf 
lislied  on  West  Main  street,  but  for  th 
last  eight  years  West  Franklin  stref 
has  been  their  location.  The  new  hoiii 
is  lighter  and  offers  extensive  soot 
exposure  and  thus  is  cool  in  sumirt 
months.  It  is  a  brick  structure.  Ju<‘ 
J.  L.  Gammon  is  president  of  the  p' 
lishing  firm  and  Ed  McElroy  is  nuiij 
ager. 
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The  Providence  Journal  &-  Bulletin 

Ecfu/pped  100%  with  Goodrich  Rollers .. . 
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PIONEERS  in  the  use  of  rubber 
printers’  rollers,  The  Provi¬ 
dence  (Rhode  Island)  Journal  and 
Bulletin  first  tried  Goodrich  Rollers 
in  1920.  Since  that  time,  as  roller 
replacements  became  necessary, 
Goodrich  Rollers  were  ordered  for 
the  re-equipment  of  old  presses. 
When  new  presses  were  purchased 
in  1929  and  1930,  Goodrich  Rollers 
were  specified  and  installed. 

Today,The  Providence  Journal  and 


Bulletin  is  building  a  new  home—  i 
realizing  a  dream  of  complete  ^ 

modernization.  The  central  feature  j 

of  its  modern  printing  plant  will  be  j 
a  battery  of  four  Scott  Extra  High-  , 
Speed  Multi  Unit  Octuple  presses.  ^ 
These  presses  will  be  equipped  100% 
with  Goodrich  Printers*  Rollers. 

Goodrich  Printers’  Rollers  provide  ' 
printing  that  is  clear  and  sharp  i 
throughout  the  run— with  produc-  i 
tion  speeded  and  improved;  elimi-  i 

Write  for  full  particulars  to— 


Artkittcts— Albert  Kakn,  lmc.»  Detfit 
Contractors— Jamts  Stewart  9  Piom  IW# 


nate  shutdowns  for  resetting  or 
washups;  require  regrinding  only 
after  severe  and  prolonged  service; 
insure  longer  life  to  the  rollers  in 
any  climate;  and  reduce  operating 
costs.  These  are  some  of  the  reasons 
why  The  Providence  Journal  and 
Bulletin  has  now  standardized  on 
Goodrich  Rollers  and  why  leading 
publishers  everywhere  rely  upon 
them  in  order  to  maintain  the  high¬ 
est  standard  of  newspaper  printing. 


Nll.KS  &  NKI.SON,  INC.,  KXCiAISIVK  DIS  I  KI liU  I ORS 

7.S  \V*-sl  \fvv  ^ Ork  *  400  W'l-st  Miulison  .Slrvct,  III. 
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SIMPLE  SYSTEM  SHOWS  PRINTING  COST 

Reports  by  Men  on  How  They  Divide  Their  Time  Compiled  to  Give  Costs  Per  Inch,  Per  Houi| 
and  Per  Page,  With  Figures  for  Year  Before — Foreman  Can  Refuse  Late  Copy 


A  PLAN  which  measures  both  effi¬ 
ciency  and  costs  of  composing  room 
operations  has  been  developed  by  South¬ 
ern  California  Newspapers,  Associated, 
according  to  Clark  F.  VV'aite,  president 


duced  herewith.  This  shows  the  hours 
from  7  to  12  on  one  side,  and  1  to  6 
on  the  other,  with  each  hour  broken  into 
6-minute  sections  so  that  fractions  of 
hours  can  be  handled  decimally.  The 


The  Daily  Composition  Report  is  de¬ 
signed  to  show  the  total  advertising 
printed,  and  after  allowing  for  pick-up 
matter  and  for  overset  and  kill^  mat¬ 
ter,  etc.,  shows  the  total  advertising 
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12-2  Make  Up 

12*2  Machlnlat  minor  repalra 


12>4  Breaking  up  forma 
12-X>*2  DinL  type,  Icnda.  aluga.  etd 


124^4  Monotype,  make  and  atorej 
12-D-S  Elrod  Operation 


12-S  Melting  Metal 
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of  the  organization,  who  has  made 
available  to  Editor  &  Publisher  the 
blanks  and  methods  used. 

Mr.  Waite’s  interest  was  aroused  by 
an  article  on  the  need  for  information 
about  composing  room  costs,  written  by 
Charles  H.  Stout  and^  published  in  the 
Editor  &  Publisher  Equipment  Review 
Oct.  28.  Most  of  the  information  which 
Mr.  Stout  termed  essential  is  shown 
by  the  system  described  herewith,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Waite,  who  added  that 
although  the  plan  was  not  entirely  origi¬ 
nal,  the  details  had  been  developed 
within  his  organization. 

The  system  starts  with  an  estimate 
made  the  day  ahead  by  the  advertising 
manager,  who  gives  a  copy  to  the  com¬ 
posing  room  foreman  so  he  can  decide 
now  many  printers  he  will  need,  and  a 
copy  to  the  editor  so  the  latter  can  plan 
his  paper.  This  estimate  gives  the  ex¬ 
pected  amount  of  local  display,  foreign 
and  medical  advertising,  legal  and  read¬ 
ing  notices,  classified,  inches  of  copy 
already  in  composing  room,  number  of 
pages  to  be  printed,  inches  of  reading 
matter,  and  remarks. 

The  foreman  is  expected  to  hire 
enough  help  to  handle  the  amount  of 
work  indicated  by  this  estimate,  ai-d  to 
insure  against  too  great  excesses  over 
the  estimate  the  foreman  has  power  to 
refuse  late  copy,  either  advertising  or 
news,  that  might  prevent  going  to  press 
on  time. 

“By  giving  the  foreman  complete  au¬ 
thority  over  the  flow  of  copv,”  Mr. 
Waite  commented,  “unnecessary  peak 
loads  are  avoided.  This  authority  cov¬ 
ers  copy  from  the  news  room  as  well. 
Many  publishers  might  argue  that  this 
is  too  much  authority  to  give  a  fore¬ 
man.  Perhaps  it  is  too  much  authority 
to  give  some  foremen,  but  the  proner 
remedy  imder  such  circumstances  is  to 
change  the  foreman  rather  than  let  down 
the  bars  on  the  flow  of  copy.  Unless  a 
foreman  has  authority  over  the  flow  of 
copy,  in  order  to  protect  himself  and  get 
the  paper  to  press  on  time  he  will  put. 
on  enough  help  to  take  care  of  the  ^eak 
loads  and  thus  increase  composition 
costs.” 

Composing  room  employes  have  spe¬ 
cial  time  cards,  one  of  which  is  repro¬ 


Special  composing  room  time  card 

card  will  fit  the  copy  board  on  all  ma¬ 
chines.  Its  use  is  described  as  follows 
in  instructions  given  to  the  printers : 

“Suppose  you  start  at  7  o’clock  with  a 
news  copy  take  and  then  go  to  classified 
or  display  copy.  Put  the  time  card  be¬ 
hind  the  news  take  on  the  copy  board 
and  when  you  come  to  it  look  at  your 
watch  and  draw  a  horizontal  line  op¬ 
posite  Tl-2  Regular,’  under  ‘news’  be¬ 
ginning  at  the  unit  column  ‘00’  under 
the  hourly  subdivision  ‘7’,  and  continu¬ 
ing  to  the  right  through  the  unit  column 
nearest  the  time  shown  on  your  watch 
dial.  If  this  should  take  30  minutes,  the 
pencil  line  would  stop  at  the  first  black 
line  at  the  right  of  the  unit  column 
headed  ‘24’,  for  your  pencil  will  have 
crossed  five  six-minute  unit  columns 
making  a  total  of  30  minutes.  Now 
put  the  time  card  on  the  copy  board 
behind  the  advertising  take,  and  w'hen  it 
is  completed  continue  the  pencil  line  to 
the  right,  stopping  at  the  nearest  colu*T<n 
indicated  by  the  minute  hand  on  your 
watch  dial,  but  starting  the  line  across 
the  sheet  in  the  box  above  under  ‘ad¬ 
vertising’  in  line  with  ‘10-2  Regular  and 
Corrections’  and  not  under  ‘News.’  The 
line  at  the  end  of  the  day  will  thus 
progress  continuously  to  the  right  hori¬ 
zontally  without  being  repeated  in  any 
unit  time  column,  but  it  will  be  broken 
vertically  into  the  various  kinds  of  work 
you  have  performed.  Morning  time 
will  be  shown  on  one  side  and  after¬ 
noon  time  on  the  reverse  side. 

“It  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  total 
the  number  of  units  on  your  time  card. 
This  work  will  be  done  in  the  office. 
Foremen  will  be  required  merely  to 
check  the  broken  horizontal  line  and 
see  that  it  covers  all  the  time  worked 
and  no  more  than  has  been  worked.  Be 
sure  and  start  a  new  daily  time  card 
at  the  beginning  of  each  shift,  and  indi¬ 
cate  the  time  of  each  change  to  another 
classification  of  work.  This  applies  to 
floor  men  and  apprentices  as  well  as 
machine  men  and  foremen.” 

Information  on  the  daily  time  cards 
makes  it  possible  to  fill  out  a  Daily 
Composition  Report,  and  later  a 
monthly  report  on  composition  and  pro¬ 
duction  cost  data.  Blanks  for  both  are 
shown  herewith. 


produced  that  day.  Similar  compila¬ 
tions  are  made  for  news  matter.  Total 
hours  of  composition  and  average  inches 
per  hour,  are  figured. 

The  monthly  compilation  not  only 
gives  total  production  and  inches  per 
hour  for  numerous  classifications,  but 
also  brings  in  costs  per  inch,  per  hour, 
and  per  page,  with  comparable  figures 
for  the  preceding  year. 

“As  you  will  see  by  the  monthly  sum¬ 
mary,”  Mr.  Waite  commented,  “we  are 
able  to  measure  both  efficiency  and  cost. 
The  number  of  classifications  into  which 
this  is  broken  down  of  course  could  be 
increased  or  decreased  to  suit  the  needs 
and  desires  of  any  publisher  by  merely 
decreasing  or  increasing  the  number  of 
accounts  called  for  on  the  daily  time 
card. 

“In  many  newspaper  plants  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  fix  the  responsibility  for  high 
costs  because  of  the  lack  of  accounting 
facilities  to  show  up  the  variation  in 
production  from  day  to  day.  Our  Daily 
Composition  Report  places  in  the  hands 
of  the  manager  each  day  the  inches  per 
hour  for  a  single  issue,  and  he  is  thus 
able  to  fix  responsibility  directly  upon 
the  foreman  for  any  excess  in  number  of 
situations  actually  required.” 

Instructions  to  auditors  and  foremen 
in  regard  to  the  Daily  Composition  Re¬ 
port  say: 

“Changes  in  the  new  Daily  Compo¬ 
sition  Report  will  make  it  possible  to 
check  the  inventory  of  standing  matter 
in  the  composing  room  at  any  time. 

“A  perpetual  inventory  of  standing 
matter  is  made  possible  by  adding  all 
the  advanced  and  holdover  composition 
to  amount  of  standing  matter  at  the 
beginning  of  the  period  and  deducting 
the  sum  of  new  pick-up  and  standing 
matter  killed  and  not  printed  in  any 
or  all  editions. 

“By  posting  daily  detail  to  a  work 
sheet  the  totals  of  the  daily  entries  on 
the  composition  report  in  the  six  col¬ 
umns  covering  these  items  should  prove 
the  amount  of  standing  advertising  and 
news  matter  at  the  end  of  the  month, 
or  at  any  time  it  might  be  desirable  to 
check  the  standing  matter. 

“To  keep  this  record  in  the  office 
it  will  only  be  necessary  for  the  fore¬ 


man  to  furnish  each  day  the  amou::^ 
of  rerun  pick-up,  new  pick-up,  a-, 
vanced  composition,  overset  and  maty 
killed  daily  for  both  news  and  advei 
tising.  I 

“.Advanced  copy,  overset,  and  killtf 
matter  measurements  are  easily  securrt 
at  the  end  of  the  shift  or  as  soon 
proofs  are  returned  from  departnie:* 
heads  to  determine  holdover  and  killj 
matter.  f 

“Pick-up  measurements  can  be  maei 
in  the  office  from  papers  marked  P 
the  foreman.  One  paper  and  colort- 
crayons  to  distinguish  new  pick-tl 
from  rerun  can  be  used,  or  it  can  bl 
done  with  one  crayon  on  separas 
copies  for  each  of  the  four  items,  cj 
two  copies  may  be  used,  one  for  new’ 
and  one  for  advertising  with  differeii 
colors  for  rerun  and  new  pick-up.  [ 
“No  division  of  advertising  by  clatjl 
sification  is  required  on  the  new  blanl 
The  total  classified  space,  includin;' 
heads,  less  the  new  classified  compos:! 
tion  on  day  of  publication  secured  froa 
proofs,  should  be  included  in  rerun  adl 
vertising  pick-up  as  well  as  rerun  disl 
play,  both  local  and  national.  1 

“The  total  news  and  advertising 
inches  should  always  equal  the  tot3 
printed  space  in  the  paper.  A  ten-pa» 
paper  with  168-inch  page  containing  681 
inches  of  advertising  would  necessarily 
show  1,000  inches  of  news  matter  in^ 
eluding  mast  heads,  date  lines,  etc.  TW 
number  of  inches  of  advertising  shouli 
equal  the  total  advertising  shown  od 
the  daily  blue  report,  including  unpaid 
as  well  as  paid  advertising.  t 

“Hours  should  include  charges  to  AeJ 
counts  10,  11  and  12  only,  the  totil 
miscellaneous  composition  hours  beinj 
shown  in  parenthesis  on  the  total-hours 
line.  Sundry  composition,  including 
outside  job  work  and  Shopping  News, 
should  not  be  included  in  the  daily  re¬ 
port. 

“It  may  often  be  necessary  to  esti¬ 
mate  advanced  advertising  composition) 
because  of  uncompleted  work.  In  such- 

DAILY  COMPOSITION  REPORT 


No.  Printod.. 


TMal  A«vtrtWiW  PrUiM  ... 

Lm§  R*-Rtti)  Pickup....... 

Low  Pickup  Not  Prtvlomly  Run.. 


Tbdojr’t  Gonpodtico  Printad..... 
Plus  OvcTMt  and  Editioo  Kittod.. 
Rua  Advofica  Copjr  Bat......... 


IWal  Na«a  Matlar  Prtoud  . . 

Laaa  Cuta.  Mata  and  Ra-Ron  llatt«.. 
Laaa  Pickup  Sot  ProvlotMlf  Ra . 

Taday'a  Coinpe«tk«  Prtatad . . 

Ploa  Ovaraat  and  EAtioo  Killad . 

Plua  Advance  Oopp  Sat...r......... 


Taul  Houra  Nawa  Cooipoaittaa.. 
Avaraft  Incbaa,  Par  Hour  ...... 


IMal  Advartiatac  and  Nat 
Talal  fill  AdvattMat.  Nawa  awd  Mia 
Aront*  lt>chaa.  Par  Haiw . 


Raiwto 


Daily  composing  room  report 

cases  the  estimate  for  the  completed  por¬ 
tion  of  the  space  should  be  included  in 
advanced  composition  on  the  date  the 
work  is  done  and  in  the  pick-up  on 
the  day  of  publication.  The  balance  of 
the  space,  if  the  composition  is  com¬ 
pleted  during  the  day  of  publication, 
will  automatically  fall  into  the  day’s 
composition  printed.  Otherwise,  the 
mainder  should  also  be  taken  into  ad¬ 
vanced  composition  and  new  pick-up  on 
(Continued  on  page  XIV) 


New  Hoe  Arched-Design 
Super-Production  Press 
with  new  three-ink-cylin- 
der  distribution  .  .  .  new 
balanced  drive  .  . .  helical 
and  spiral  gears  ...  oil 
bath  lubrication  ...  in¬ 
stantaneous  plate  lock-up, 
etc.,  recently  shipped  to 
The  Melbourne  Herald. 


Economy,  Safety  and  Improved  Printing 

willt  I  he 


Lctlen  PRESS 


CHOOSE  either  the  Space-Saving  Design  to  the  absolute  minimum.  Other  new  Hoe 
or  the  new  Arched-Design  in  the  features  which  save  still  more  time  are 
Hoe  Super-Production  Press.  That’s  the  the  Full-Speed  Paster  and  the  Automatic 
surest  way  of  gaining  most  economically  Tension  which  have  demonstrated  their 
the  maximum  production  and  finest  qual-  ability  at  the  highest  speeds, 
ity  of  printing.  Bear  in  mind  that  all  of  these  time- 

With  the  new  Hoe  Instantaneous  Plate  saving  and  money-making  devices  can  be 
Lock-Up,  locking-up  time  is  now  reduced  applied  to  your  present  presses. 


terterai 


J 


WORKS;  GLEN 


Chemco  Stripfilm  Camera,  Large  Size  for  Full  page  negatives  or 
smaller,  anti  equipped  with  the  New  Chemco  Highlight  Halftone 

Mechanism. 


"N  \  K  i 


AGAlBf 


Most  large  papers  are  now  (|on  tc 
illustrations  in  their  ads.  l|and  i 
where  it  is  a  serious  burden  |ngra' 
ads,  but  slows  up  the  produ|engr2 


Chemco  now  offers  a  new  sir  came 
Chemco  camera  universally  |d  in  i 
and  other  mechanism,  especjmaki 


The  small  highlight  fashion  |  sho\ 
camera.  The  process  of  mal|ile  si 
that  it  is  difficult  for  an  engnconct 
and  then  consider  that  both  ftone, 
without  stripping  in  the  line  m 


No  specially  prepared  copy  fd, — j 
stores  usually  furnish.  I 


This  new  system  as  completinges 
Chemco  Stripfilm  Camera  ha^  ne 

The  filth  and  odors  inherent  colic 

L 

the  engraving  department  alining 
the  rule,  and  not  the  exceptijcture 
pictures  that  help  sell  a  papet 

Such  pictures  are  now  beinpion  1 
Camera  by  large  and  small  pj 


Tlie  Clieinco  Stripfilm  Camera  is  made  in  tw^nd  be 
liighlight  mechanism. 


If  your  engraving  department  is  equipped  \^co  ( 
have  the  new  highlight  mechanism  installed  ijwrite 

If  you  do  not  use  Chemco  Stripfilm  Cameras i give 
of  this  improved  machine.^  | 

^  our  paper  would  benefit  by  better  illustrati^y  w< 
could  use  more  pictures. 


VIII 


CHEMCO  PHOTOBD 


205  W.  39i 
NEW  Y( 


<EMCO  LEADS 


(|on  to  furnish  advertisers  with  highlight  halftone 
l|and  for  this  type  of  cut  has  reached  the  point 
apngraving  department.  It  makes  more  attractive 
u|engravings  and  increases  their  cost. 

Sif camera,  which  has  all  of  the  advantages  of  the 
f  id  in  addition  is  fitted  with  a  disappearing  screen 
cijmaking  highlight  halftones. 

1  i  shown  on  these  pages  were  made  with  this  new 
al|ile  simple,  is  so  different  from  that  in  general  use 
gnconceive  it.  Notice  the  sharpness  of  the  line  work 
1  ftone,  and  the  linework  were  made  in  the  exposure. 


f  |d, — just  the  ordinary  run  of  highlight  copy  the 


et|iiges  the  making  of  highlight  halftones, —  as  the 
newspaper  photo-engraving. 

t  ^  collodion  wet  plate  process  no  longer  contaminate 
a|ining  rooms.  Better  editorial  pictures  are  now 
tijctures  with  color  and  snap, — with  good  detail, — 


113  on  the  Ghemco  Stripfilm 


Chemco  Stripfilm  Camera,  Junior  Size,  for  14x17  inches  Negatives 
and  smqjler,  and  equipped  with  the  New  Chemco  Highlight 
Halftone  Mechanism. 


wpnd  both  are  fitted  with  the  new 


tco  Cameras  and  you  wish  to 
rite  us,  as  this  can  be  done. 

£ 

>s  I  give  your  engravers  the  benefit 


:v  would  be  made  faster. 


DUCTS  INC 


X 
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COMPTON  PAPER  REMODELS  PLANT 
SHATTERED  BY  EARTHQUAKE 

St«£F  Overcame  Great  Obstacles  to  Print  Qusdce  Eldition  24 
Hours  After  Disaster — New  Building  of  Modernistic 
Design  Has  Many  Improvements 
By  L.  B.  BURNHAM 


Only  one  solution  was  possible:  In 
order  to  save  the  commercial  life  of  the 
town,  the  entire  business  district  must 
be  moved  bodily  to  a  large  exposition 
building,  undamaged,  one-half  mile 
north  of  the  ruined  area. 

Undaunted  by  the  enormity  of  the 
task,  a  committee  headed  by  Mr.  Bigsby 
made  arrangements  for  leasing  the  build¬ 
ing,  organized  the  merchants,  and  ex- 


MANY  towns  were  damaged  by  Carl  M.  Bigsby.  c<>publisher,  called  actly  one  week  from  the  day  of  the 

the  recent  Southern  California  a  meeting  of  Compton’s  business  men  to  quake  supervised  the  formal  opening  of 

earthquake,  but  only  one  was  completely  survey  the  commercial  situation.  Gath-  Compton’s  Emergency  Business  Center, 

paralyzed,  almost  totally  laid  waste,  ercd  on  the  lawn,  in  the  shadow  of  the  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  town’s  stores 


FP 


New  Compton  (Cal.)  News-Tribune  plant 


- - - were  represented  in  booths  along  two 

intersecting  aisles,  representing  the  two 
main  intersecting  streets  of  the  ruined 
district,  each  booth  in  a  position  on  the 
aisle  corresponding  to  his  location  on 
' '  street  in  the  abandoned  district. 

'  Residents  of  Compton,  and  those  of 

other  less  ingenious  communities,  flocked 
Sk  to  the  opening,  and  merchants  reported 

record  -  breaking  business  grosses 
|i^  throughout  the  following  fortnight. 

^  Heartened  by  this  demonstration  of 

courage  and  resourcefulness,  the  people 
of  Compton  began  their  rebuilding  pro- 
gram,  and  five  months  after  the  disaster 
again  called  on  Mr.  Bigsby,  this  time 

■  to  be  chairman  of  the  general  committee 

in  charge  of  Compton’s  Comeback  Cele- 

V’isitors  to  Compton  during  the  cele- 
...  bration  found  a  new  city,  with  attractive 

- - modern-design,  earthquake-proof  build- 

News-Tribune  plant  draped  and  decorated  in  honor  of 

the  town's  rejuvenation.  Outstanding 
shattered  City  Hall,  they  found  them-  among  the  new  structures  is  the  News- 


splintered  timbers,  and  twisted  steel.  :: _  _  ---  --  -  - 

During  that  shuddering  half-minute  DDCC' 

every  building  on  Compton’s  main  busi-  INtW  a  KWv.lr'  A  KlLOi 
ness  street  and  many  on  nearby  streets  PROOFS  T 

were  rendered  unsuitable  for  use;  sev-  a  IxWvrO  W 1 1  riwU 

eral  collapsed  within  themselves,  chang-  i 

ing  in  a  grinding  flash  from  two  or  Invention  of  New  Orleans 
three-story  structures  to  twelve-foot  Allows  Editorial  Men  to  Re) 
high  piles  of  debris;  some  projected  .  •  d 

themselves  flat  into  the  street  like  flat-  Leave  Composing  Koonc 

t»ed  matchboxes.  All  lost  brick  fronts  XJUMEROUS  inquiries  from  all 
hravy  cornices,  portions  of  walls,  and  1\|  parts  of  the  country  have  been  re¬ 
plate  glass  windows.  ceiv^  by  the  A'ew  Orleans  (La.) 

More  fortunate  than  some,  but  never-  Times-Picayune  concerning  the  bedless 


NEW  PROOF  PRESS  PERMITS  TAKING 
PROOFS  WITHOUT  MOVING  FORMS 

Invention  of  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  Superintendent 
Allows  Editorial  Men  to  Read  Page  Proofs  Before  Forms 
Leave  Composing  Room — Device  Is  Home-Made 


theless  sorely  crippled,  the  News-Trib-  page  proof  press  the  newspaper  is  op- 
une  Building  lost  part  of  its  upper  story,  erating  successfully  from  point  of  econ- 


\^lls  and  roof.  Inside  the  plant  was  a  Conceived  bv  Frederick  K.  Forstall, 


chaos  of  overturn^  Ludlow  cabinets,  mechanical  superintendent,  and  devel- 
rases  of  leads  and  slugs,  light  equipment,  oped  by  George  E.  Downes,  plant  ma- 


broken  bricks,  while  the  contents  of  the  More  than  100  letters  have  been  writ-  flange  for  the  riding  tracks. 


ining  and  repairing  the  machinery. 


Within  24  hours  the  News-Tribune,  been  made. 


Compton  s  only  business  to  maintain  its  No  patent  has  been  taken  on  the  press  and  is  fastened  to  the  hack  of  the  press 
schedule  without  interruption  or  delay,  and  none  will  be  asked  for,  Mr.  Forstall  frame  on  two  floating  hinges.  The 
was  printing  its  regular  edition,  carry-  said,  adding,  however,  that  either  he  or  frame  is  lowered  when  the  impression 
ing  complete  stories  of  the  disaster,  with  Mr.  Downes  will  gladly  furnish  further  roller  advances  across  the  form  and  is 
full  pages  of  pictures  taken  in  Compton  details  to  anyone  requesting  them.  raised  when  the  roller  is  returned  to 

and  surrounding  towns  the  previous  Making  possible  the  pulling  of  a  page  the  back  of  the  press  by  two  lyi  inch 
u  u  proof  without  removing  the  form  from  springs.  10  inches  long.  In  pulling  a 

Only  through  superhuman  effort  and  the  make-up  table,  the  press  aids  in  the  proof  the  form  is  inked  by  hand,  inking 
thorough  cTOperation  was  this  made  turning  out  of  a  more  finished  “pup”  being  done  with  a  16-inch  braver  and 
possible.  Metal  pots  and  casting  boxes  edition,  because  the  managing  editor  regular  news  ink.  Next  a  sheet  ot 
were  fueled  by  bottled  gas.  Power  for  may  examine  the  entire  paper  before  it  newsprint,  cut  to  full  page  size,  is  placed 
the  press  and  other  electrical  machinery  leaves  the  composing  room.  Many  a  in  position  on  the  form  and  the  im- 
was  furnished  through  ernem'-nev  lines,  bad  slip,  said  Mr.  Forstall,  has  been  pression  roller  is  lowered  to  engage  the 
Telephone  wires,  repeatedly  broken  by  avoided  by  catching  in  the  proof  errors  top  of  the  truck.  At  the  moment  of 
•’*^^**8  *"°*'^*’  **  frequently  re-  wh'ch  ordinarily  would  not  be  caught  contact,  due  to  the  forward  motion  of 

I»irM,  were  finally  run  directly  from  until  the  papers  were  rolling  from  the  the  lifting  rails,  the  roller  is  given  a 
the  local  exchange.  The  press  crew,  press.  slight  forward  impetus  and  this  start 


raised  when  the  roller  is  returned  to 


Making  possible  the  pulling  of  a  page  the  back  of  the  press  by  two  lyi  inch 
proof  without  removing  the  form  from  springs.  10  inches  long.  In  pulling  a 


slight  forward  impetus  and  this  start 


unable  to  hear  the  rumble  of  the  on-  Mr.  Forstall’s  detailed  description  of  is  helped  along  by  the  operator  by  hand. 


coming  earthquakes  that  shook  the  town  the  machine  follows : 


repeatedly,  stood  by  the  “stop”  control  ,The  frame  of  the  press,  which  occu-  roller  is  given  a  shove  that  carries  it 

button  at  each  shock,  eyeing  walls  and  pies  a  floor  space  of  42  by  40  by  72  inches,  to  its  normal  position  at  the  back  of 

ceiling,  ready  to  shut  down  and  flee  is  constructed  of  6  by  2  inch  channel  the  press.  The  shove  is  given  after  the 

should  the  vibrations  incr»se.  iron.  Four  uprights  each  72  inches  long,  roller  has  been  raised  on  the  lifting 


After  the  proof  has  been  taken  the 


should  the  vibrations  increase. 


'Thus  did  the  News-Tribune  produce  are  tied  together  by  seven  ^  inch  tie-  rails,  on  which  it  runs  free  and  unhin- 


its  “Earthquake  Edition.”  With  this,  rods,  four  at  the  top  and  three  in  the  der^.  The  form  is  then  wip^  with 

...I _ A  ^1 _ I _ _ _  r _  »¥-•  _  _  _ _ _ ,  _ .  J  •  _ < 


its  first  duty,  accomplished,  the  staff 
turned  its  attention  to  other  matters. 


lower  portion  of  the  frame.  The  press  gasoline-moistened  waste  and  is  ready 


of  high  relief,  concealed  stairway  t] 
upper  offices,  most  effective  anti-quaki 
construction. 

The  News-Tribune  offices  within  tb; 
building  are  enlarged  and  redecorate 
with  improved  lighting  and  ventilatia-i 
systems  of  latest  design.  The  plant  itseif 
is  much  the  same  as  before  the  eartl;: 
quake  with  the  exception  of  minor  in; 
provements  in  layout  and  some  additior 
of  equipment. 

The  Compton  News-Tribune,  it 
plant,  offices,  and  the  building  itseltl 
now  stands  with  other  reborn  institi:' 
tions  of  Compton,  as  lasting  monumeni 
of  ingenuity  and  courage  in  the  face  o 
dire  adversity,  ready  for  whatever  th 
future  brings,  and  confident  in  the! 
new  and  better  life. 


COPY  SORTING  RACK 
AIDS  WIRE  EDITOR 


Stories  on  Same  Subject  from  Thre< 
Services  Placed  Together — 
System  Helps  Desk  Man 
and  Composing  Room 


That  was  Compton,  the  home  of  the  shattered  City  Hall,  they  found  them-  among  the  new  structures  is  the  News- 
Compton  News -Tribune,  published  selves  confronted  by  an  appalling  prob-  Tribune  Buildir-  of  simple  but  attrac- 
Tue^ys  and  Fridays.  lem.  With  all  places  of  business  un-  tive  modernistic  lines  and  design.  Some 

In  30  seconds  the  entire  business  sec-  tenantable  for  a  period  of  from  six  of  the  new  features  include  silver-metal 
tion  of  the  thriving  suburb  of  Los  An-  weeks  to  six  months,  the  small  business  exterior  decorations,  ultra-violet  type 
geles  and  Long  Beach  was  reduced  to  men  of  the  community  were  faced  with  modern  windows  in  upstairs  professional 
a  shambles  of  broken  brick  and  mortar,  stagnation  and  ruin.  offices,  building  name  in  raised  letters 


Two  horizontal  steel  guides  to  lead 


i  X  parts  of  the  country  have  been  re-  the  forms  into  the  press  are  made  of 
ceived  by  the  New  Orleans  (La.)  by  2}4  inch  steel  42  inches  long. 


Times-Picayune  concerning  the  bedless  The  impression  roller  is  cast  iron  and 
page  proof  press  the  newspaper  is  op-  weighs  2^  lbs.  It  is  18  inches  long. 


une  iiuilding  lost  part  ot  its  upper  story,  erating  successfully  from  point  of  econ-  7  inches  in  diameter  and  has  a  inch 
Its  entire  front,  and  parts  of  its  side  o^iy  and  speed.  .steel  shaft,  34J^  inches  long, 

i^lls  and  roof.  Inside  the  plant  was  a  Conceived  by  Frederick  K.  Forstall,  On  each  end  of  the  impression  roller 
chaos  of  overturns  Ludlow  cabinets,  mechanical  superintendent,  and  devel-  shaft  there  is  a  guide  roller  that  rides 
rases  of  leads  ^d  slugs,  light  equipment,  oped  by  (Jeorge  E.  Downes,  plant  ma-  on  a  lifting  track.  The  rollers  are  8yi 
Inks  from  broken  drums  ran  on  the  chinist.  the  press  eliminates  a  great  deal  inches  in  diameter  with  a  inch  face, 
pressroom  floor  among  fallen  rolls  of  of  motion  and  time  wasted  by  other  These  rollers  have  a  9-16  inch  groove 
newsprint,  scattered  twls,  and  piles  of  methods  of  obtaining  page  proofs.  inch  deep  cut  in  the  face  to  form  a 


^  inch  deep  cut  in  the  face  to  form  a 


The  tracks,  or  rails,  are  made  of  Ys 


'"^re  spilled  on  the  floor,  ten  to  Mr.  Forstall  by  newspapers  seek-  The  tracks,  or  rails,  are  made  of  Ys 
Within  three  hours  of  the  first  shock,  jng  information  on  the  press  during  by  3  inch  cold  rolled  steel  34  inches  long 

cr^s  of  men  were  at  work  in  the  weird  these  times  of  mechanical  economy,  and  raised  or  lowered  ^  inch  by  four 

light  of  flashlights  and  emergency  flood  xhe  press  is  chiefly  a  money  saver  be-  eccentrics  operated  by  a  hand  lever  at 

lamps,  shoring  up  sagging  walls  of  the  cause  it  eliminates  make-overs,  Mr.  the  side  of  the  press. 


building,  removing  newsprint  _  rolls  to  Forstall  said,  explaining  that  the  first  A  felt  impression  blanket  19  Inches 


rafe  storage,  clearing  the  debris,  exam-  pages  made  up  are  held  until  a  careful  wide  and  32  inches  long  is  fastened  to 


check  and  all  major  corrections  have  a  square  steel  frame.  This  frame  is 


made  of  Y^  by  1  inch  cold-rolled  steel 


is  lagserewed  to  the  floo”. 


for  the  foundry. 


By  Ole  Hellie 

Telegraph  Editor,  Waterloo  (la.)  Courin 

Desiring  to  make  the  fullest  pcssibl( 
use  of  the  three-wire  services  whicl 
my  paper  receives  daily,  and  at  the  sairw 
time  avoid  the  confusion  which  wouli 
result  from  stacking  a  mass  of  accu 
mulating  copy  on  a  small  desk,  I  con 
ceived  the  idea  of  a  small  rack  wit! 
a  shelf  for  each  of  the  leading  runnin;; 
stories  each  day.  On  such  stories  a> 
the  recent  “farm  strike”  I  have  had  a; 
high  as  20  to  30  pieces  of  copy  whei. 

I  was  ready  to  paste  and  trim.  Man> 
other  stories  run  from  5  to  15  pieces  al 
day. 

An  orange  crate  yielded  all  the  neces¬ 
sary  lumber.  I  cut  two  thin  boards,  6= 
inches  wide,  15  inches  long,  for  the- 
sides,  eight  thin  boards  10  inches  long 
for  the  inside  shelves,  and  two  heavierl 
boards  10  inches  long  for  the  top  and 
bottom.  The  sides  are  nailed  to  the  top 
and  bottom  boards,  but  the  inside 
shelves  are  laid  on  wooden  cleats  ripped 
from  extra  orange-crate  boards.  Shelves 
may  be  spaced  to  suit  individual  tastes 
and  conditions.  I  made  the  two  lower 
compartments  two  inches,  the  others 
spaced  evenly  to  make  a  total  of  nine 
compartments.  Were  I  doing  it  again. 
I  should  make  the  rack  18  or  20  inches 
high,  with  12  compartments. 

The  compartments  are  numbered  on 
one  side,  1  upward.  As  stories  or  leads 
come  in  on  which  I  expect  later  related 
copy,  I  assign  them  a  number  on  a 
sheet  which  is  kept  plainly  visible  on 
the  desk.  A  typical  index  will  run  some¬ 
thing  like  this:  1,  farm  strike;  2,  legis¬ 
lature;  3,  NR  A;  4,  liquor;  5,  (jermany; 
6,  Litvinoff ;  7,  kidnapings ;  8,  bank 
hearing — Cuba;  9,  bulletin  leads  on 
which  single  adds  are  expected. 

During  slack  moments  in  the  fore¬ 
noon  I  make  a  preliminary  survey  of 
the  heaviest  accumulations,  throwing  out 
copy  I  know  I  will  not  use;  editing 
copy  that  apparently  will  be  used  “as 
is,”  sending  it  out  as  adds,  folios  or  head 
to  come;  or  putting  it  back  to  await 
developments.  This  permits  more  late 
leads  to  be  used  without  swamping 
either  the  editor  or  the  composing 
room  just  before  press-time. 

This  system  makes  it  unnecessary  for 
the  copy  reader  to  “assume”  that  one 
service  will  be  preferable  on  a  certain 
type  of  story,  discarding  the  others  as 
they  come  in  to  avoid  an  unwieldly 
accumulation.  Having  all  copy  at  hand, 
he  can  compare  the  various  versioiu 
side  by  side,  using  portions  of  each  if 
that  makes  the  best  .story.  It  is  seldom 
that  one  wire  does  not  have  interesting 
features  not  carried  by  the  others. 

Other  advantages :  Copy  is  sorted 
quickly  and  does  not  need  to  be  re¬ 
handled  until  it  is  read;  there  is  no 
danger  of  burying  good  copy  under  a 
pile  or  on  a  spindle ;  the  editor  has  con¬ 
stantly  before  him  a  view  of  the  mate¬ 
rial  with  which  he  must  plan  his  front 
page  makeup. 
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XI 


THE  QUESTION  OF  COLOR  IN  DAILY  PAPERS 

Modified  Use  Best  for  Newspapers  at  Present  Time,  Says  Pressroom  Chief,  Who  Declares 
One  Bad  Job  Can  Undo  Ten  Good  Ones — Success  Depends  Upon  Continuous  and  Similar  Uses 


Most  authorities  agree  that  the 
use  of  color  in  the  daily  news* 
paper  is  not  only  desirable,  but  a  future 
certainty.  It  is  expected  that  through 
the  adoption  of  color  values,  the  news¬ 
paper  will  enrich  its  quality  and  at- 
tiactiveness,  present  a  broadened  and 
otore  expressive  advertising  medium 
and  constitute  an  economic  stimulus  to 
the  industry  generally. 

The  slow  development  along  these 
lines  heretofore,  can  be  attributed  to 
many  causes :  principally,  uncertainty 
of  color  advertising  volume,  hesitancy 
and  doubt  on  the  part  of  advertisers, 
equipment  bugaboos  and  a  lack  of  co¬ 
ordinated  views  and  understanding  of 
the  practical  problems  involved. 

Four-color  process  work  in  the  daily 
may  well  be  the  eventual  objective,  but 
wc  cannot  hope  to  obtain  satisfactory 
results  generally  until  we  have  first 
made  a  success  of  one-color  and  black 
printing,  even  though  a  few  plants  are 
already  equipped  to  attempt  process 
printing. 

The  use  of  color  can  be  little  more 
than  a  nuisance,  or  added  production 
burden,  unless  it  becomes  sufficiently 
permanent  to  permit  of  economic  and 
efficient  handling.  The  small  increased 
advertising  rate  for  one  additional  color 
is  usually  insufficient  to  justify  one 
moment’s  press  delay  in  its  special  be¬ 
half.  In  many  instances  the  additional 
color  is  run  more  as  an  accommodation 
than  a  revenue  producing  medium.  In 
this  regard,  the  publisher's  contributions 
in  the  interests  of  color  display  is  often 
more  substantial  than  moral  support. 

It  is  timely,  perhaps,  to  consider  that 
our  present  volume  and  high  standards 
of  black  newspaper  printing  were  de¬ 
veloped  largely  through  similarities  of 
production  methods,  the  essential  de¬ 
tails  of  which  are  familiar  to  all  con¬ 
tributors  of  materials  and  equipment 
used  in  producing  the  modern  news¬ 
paper.  Any  concern  out  of  step  with 
the  collective  trend  usually  paid  a  heavy 
penalty  for  so  being. 

Consider,  too,  that  while  production 
methods  are  similar,  virtually  all  plants 
differ  in  the  following  respects:  circu¬ 
lation,  size  of  products,  number  of  edi¬ 
tions,  local  competition,  seasonal  ele¬ 
ments,  equipment  design  and  capacity, 
etc. 

We  are  also  faced  with  the  effects  of 
the  human  equation  in  art,  make-up, 
composition  and  plates,  which  often 
place  a  severe  handicap  on  tho  mechan¬ 
ics  of  rotary  web  color  printing.  Too 
many  of  these  compounded  errors  reach 


By  A.  L.  LENGEL 

Preaaroom  Foreman,  Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune 

ly,  so  that  our  wishes  in  the  matter  will  should  be  avoided,  because  this  practice 
have  some  chance  of  being  realized.  We  often  makes  the  faithful  reproduction  of 
cannot  rationally  prepare  for  four-  a  desired  color  unnecessarily  difficult 
piinting  work  until  we  know  more  to  obtain,  requires  close  register,  and 
about  it.  We  can  safely  and  sanely  encourages  smutty  products.  The 
learn  something  concerning  it  from  simple  addition  of  color  will  not  im- 
modified  uses  of  color  as  a  build-up  prove  the  printi^  of  a  poor  subject, 
medium.  Better  results  might  be  obtained  if  the 

This  may  be  accomplished  over  a  color  cost  differences  were  applied  in 
period  of  time  through  a  gradual  reduc-  behalf  of  an  improved  black  printing, 
tion  to  practice  of  the  various  steps  ex-  Where  presses  have  color-cylinder  at- 
isting  between  one  printing  and  four,  tarhments,  or  half-decks,  the  printing 
A  more  comprehensive  view  of  the  en-  of  an  additional  color  offers  no  equip- 
tire  situation  will  be  revealed,  disclos-  mcnt  problem.  However,  comparatively 
ing  progressively  the  volume  and  char-  few  plants  have  these  facilities,  but 
acter  of  color  ad  insertion  and  the  justi-  usually  have  sufficient  press  capacity. 


fication  of  art  and  equipment  revision. 
Future  uses  of  color  in  daily  news- 


especially  on  slack  days,  to  permit  use 
of  a  deck,  or  unit,  for  the  running  of  an 


p.’pers  may  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  added  color  (two-printing),  one  pair  of 
a  r.ew  art,  predicated  upon  two-print-  cylinders  being  silenced.  In  this  in- 
ings  for  the  present,  at  least,  or  until  stance,  the  press  equipment  problem  is 
such  time  as  our  one-color  and  black  one  of  web  compensation  between 
printing  equals  in  quality  and  is  pro-  printings  and  auxiliary,  or  portable, 
duced  as  readily  as  our  straight  black  color  ink  fountains, 
products.  We  can  then  safely  take  up  The  next  advance  being  the  running 
three-printing  work  and  have  the  bene-  of  three-printing  color,  which  would 
fits  of  prior  experience  and  perfected  require  in  addition  to  the  press  arrange- 
mechanical  set-ups  extending  through  ment  for  two-printings  on  presses  not 
all  production  departments,  and  so  on  having  color  cylinders,  or  half-decks,  a 


to  four-printing  process  work. 


reversible  gear  arrangement  to  drive 


While  it  is  conceded  that  quality  of  the  idle  pair  of  cylinders  in  the  proper 
print  is  virtually  controlled  through  rotational  direction,  and  a  sufficient 
plate  perfection,  a  discussion  of  the  pos-  number  of  color  inking  devices, 
sibilities  of  producing  newspaper  color  The  next  step  of  four-printings  would 
printing  by  any  meth^  other  than  stere-  involve  an  equipment  outlay  far  out  of 

otype  plates  is  beside  the  question  at  proportion  to  that  necessary  to  produce 

thi.s  stage  of  development,  especially  so,  subjects  requiring  two  or  three  print- 
when  we  have  not  yet  realized  the  full  ings.  As  the  majority  of  newspaper 

value  of  the  stereotype  or  stereo-nickel  copies  are  produced  on  four-plate  wide 

plate.  machines,  we  find  a  top-heavy  mechani- 

Suitable  art  work  will  have  consider-  cal  imposition  placed  on  regular  line 
able  influence  on  the  future  of  color  in  equipment  when  an  added  color  is  run 
dailies.  Gaudy,  cheap  and  indiscrimin-  only  one-page  wide, 
ate  use  of  color  is  to  be  avoided,  if  pos-  The  need  of  having  more  than  one 
sible.  Beautiful,  but  overdone,  copy  is  set  of  color  facilities  for  each  press  on 
a  boomerang  and  serves  only  to  belittle  regular  schedule  may  not  arise  for  some 
the  art  and  create  dissatisfied  advertis-  time,  because  of  the  present  tendency 
ers.  Faithful  reproductions  should  be  of  color  display  users  to  request  the 
provided  for  in  the  art,  and  not  ex-  individual  color  privileges  of  the  issue, 
pected  of  copy  that  is  not  in  harmony  From  the  foregoing,  it  will  be  noted 
with  the  mechanics  peculiar  to  its  pro-  that  the  uses  of  color  in  moderate  forms 
duction.  can  be  provided  for  at  modest  figures 

For  many  reasons  processing  of  colors  and  in  step  with  the  progress  made.  A 

TYPOGRAPHY  CHANGES  SEEN  BY  GANNETT 

INCREASING  attention  to  typography  not  all  advertising  will  be  handled  in 
in  newspapers  will  be  given  by  pub-  this  way,  but  the  process  will  be  so 
Ushers  in  the  future,  Frank  E.  Gannett,  cheap  and  so  rapid  that  I  believe  in  a 
president  of  the  Gannett  Newspa^rs,  very  few  years  the  advertising  alleys 
forecast  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Printer  in  our  composing  rooms  will  be  corn- 


general  movement  along  this  line  would 
very  definitely  aid  in  setting  up  uni¬ 
form  national  color  ad  facilities. 

The  limiting  of  color  facilities  would 
set  up  a  limited  number  of  color  ad¬ 
vertising  positions.  However,  right  and 
left-hand  pages  as  well  as  cover  posi¬ 
tions  would  be  available.  The  use  of 
the  angle-bar  affords  some  flexibility  in 
this  regard.  First  impression  color 
should  be  discouraged,  as  it  often  applies 
to  double-spread,  or  truck  running, 
which  is  troublesome  enough  mechani¬ 
cally  without  increased  offset  problems. 
This  may  be  more  safely  done  if  the 
color  were  made  up  as  two  single-page 
plates,  if  it  must  be  done  at  all. 

Unit-type  presses  are  more  flexible 
for  color  ad  positioning  than  are  decker- 
type  machines,  therefore  anything  repre¬ 
senting  national  similarity  of  color 
equipment  features  should  lie  predicated 
upon  the  color  possibilities  of  the  deck¬ 
er-type  press  until  such  time  as  we  are 
all  better  acquainted  with  the  subject. 

Color  advertisements  should  be  dis¬ 
couraged  on  peak  production  days  be¬ 
cause  the  running  of  an  added  color 
would  tax  already  strained  production 
conditions,  in  some  instances  making 
it  necessary  to  supplement  press  runs. 
It  should  be  used  whenever  possible  to 
level  off  peak  production,  not  increase 
it,  and  to  enhance  the  value  of  less 
choice  advertising  positions  among 
those  previously  mentioned.  One  thing 
of  great  importance  at  this  time  is  not 
to  let  our  anxiety  to  produce  color  copy 
lead  us  to  set  up  precedents  that  will 
eventually  prove  uneconomical  and  be 
difficult  to  overcome. 

If  advertisers  would  cooperate  along 
lines  similar  to  those  mentioned,  the 
publisher  could  provide  for  and  supply 
a  consistently  good  quality  of  color 
printing  at  reasonable  rates  with  pro¬ 
portionate  benefits  to  all  concerned  in 
the  future  of  color  in  dailies. 

1  he  new  art  would  permit  the  u.se  ot 
strike-in  and  overprint  combinations 
that  do  not  represent  exorbitant  plate 
costs,  or  involve  special  attention,  but 
afford  combinations  than  can  be  well 
printed  and  present  distinctive  color  ef¬ 
fects  that  will  not.  in  the  least,  appear 
as  a  poor  imitation  of  a  magazine  book 
job,  as  many  of  our  color  attempts  have 
turned  out  to  be. 

An  unlimited  amount  of  attractive 
color  could  also  be  obtained  through  the 
use  of  mixed  colors,  which  would  be 
more  faithful  in  color  reproduction  than 
could  possibly  be  obtained  through  a 
processed  color  of  two.  three  or  four- 


the  pressroom  resulting  in  delay  and 
unsatisfactory  printing.  The  chances 
of  error  in  process  printing  are  multi¬ 
plied  at  least  by  four. 

Off  course,  plants  having  regular 
color  press  equipment  are  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  to  run  process  color  sections  as 
daily  inserts  with  quality  of  print  fairly 
certain,  in  which  case  the  time  and  cost 
items  are  not  as  exacting  as  involves 
color  in  late  news  sections. 

Pioneering  is  commendable.  How¬ 
ever,  is  it  wise  in  this  instance  to  en¬ 
courage  process  color  advertisements  in 
dailies  when  so  few  plants  are  prepared 
for  them  ?  The  cost  of  plates  alone  for 
a  few  individual  plants  would  almost 
insure  the  failure  of  the  undertaking. 

Regardless  of  good  intentions,  one 
unsatisfactory  job  at  this  time  can  do 
more  harm  to  the  progress  of  daily 
color  adoption  than  ten  successful  jobs 
can  undo.  The  success  of  color  in 
dailies  as  a  permanent  institution  de¬ 
pends  upon  its  continuous  and  similar 


Student,  Empire  State  School  of  Print¬ 
ing  publication. 

“Real  artists,”  he  said,  “are  being 
drawn  into  every  line  of  industry.  There 
is  probably  no  field  that  offers  greater 
possibilities  for  further  development  in 
beauty  than  printing.  I  feel  that  our 
newspapers  have  scarcely  begun  to  do 
what  they  should  do  in  pleasing  the 
eyes  of  readers.  One  of  the  great  diffi¬ 
culties,  of  course,  is  the  lack  of  flexibil¬ 
ity,  the  limits  of  fixed  spaces,  and  the 
lack  of  time  in  preparing  a  rush  job. 
Our  type  makers  have  done  wonders 
recently  in  developing  more  beautiful 
faces,  but  there  is  still  work  to  be  done. 

“When  I  see  a  motion  picture,  I  am 
as  much  interested  in  the  lettering  on 
the  screen  as  I  am  the  picture.  Artists 
have  done  amazing  things  in  this  field. 
The  lettering  is  not  only  beautiful,  but 
striking  and  effective.  It  gives  those 
who  use  type  an  example  of  something 
they  should  try  to  approach. 

“We  are  on  the  threshold  of  a  revolu- 


pletely  chanved. 

“This  revolutionary  process  will  make 
it  just  so  much  more  important  that  a 
person  in  the  printing  business  have  a 
knowledge  of  type  and  its  effects.  Not 
only  must  he  know  the  names  of  dif¬ 
ferent  faces,  but  he  must  know  their 
characteristics  and  understand  what 
their  effects  are.  Already  the  public  is 
beginning  to  realize  some  of  the  infer¬ 
ences  that  type  carries.  For  instance, 
if  a  merchant  uses  big,  heavy,  black 
type  and  black  faces  throughout  his  ad, 
the  reader  gets  an  impression  that  it  is 
an  appeal  to  the  ‘cheap  trade’— to  those 
who,  the  advertiser  must  believe,  can¬ 
not  appreciate  or  are  not  able  to  enjoy 
the  more  beautiful  things  in  life.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  faces  of  type  carry 
a  richness  and  an  aristocratic  appear¬ 
ance  that  automatically  connotes  some¬ 
thing  precious  and  attractive.  There  is 
type  that  denotes  action  and  rapidity  of 
thought,  and  there  is  other  type  that  is 
more  conservative,  calm  and  restful. 


printings. 

It  would  also  be  possible  to  obtain 
the  added  values  of  genuineness  and 
class  individuality  through  the  restric¬ 
tion  of  newspaper  daily  color  subjects 
to  two  or  three-printings,  and  no  great 
imposition  made  upon  press  speeds, 
news-ink,  newsprint  or  stereotype 
plates,  while  at  the  same  time  causing 
the  least  disturbance  to  present  mechan¬ 
ical  lay-outs.  It  follows  that  a  new 
art  would  be  born  and  a  desirable  con¬ 
sistency  in  production  methods  of  gen¬ 
eral  application  formulated. 

We  have  had  splashes  and  dabs  of 
color  in  newspapers  for  40  years,  or 
more,  some  plants  even  having  a  color 
line  complex,  but  the  appearance  of 
these  uses  of  color  seldom  reflected 
credit  upon  anyone.  It  is  different  to¬ 
day.  as  the  real  color  advertising  display 
is  just  in  its  infancy  and  a  little  thought 
and  encouragement  along  the  right  lines 
will  surely  aid  it  to  an  economic  and 
useful  maturity. 


uses,  so  that  it  may  have  the  assistance 
of  disseminated  knowledge  and  mass 
production  methods,  the  economies  of 
which  have  meant  so  much  in  the  up¬ 
building  of  the  industry. 

There  are  no  short  cuts  to  process 
color  printing  in  dailies.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore.  opportune  to  face  the  facts  square- 


tion  in  engraving  methods.  I  have  told 
several  large  groups  about  a  process 
which  I  have  been  promoting  and  de¬ 
veloping  which  will  make  it  possible  to 
compose  advertising  on  a  drafting  board, 
with  the  idea  of  photographing  it  quickly 
and  inexpensively  and  thus  making  a 
plate  for  the  printing  form.  Of  course 


“I  speak  of  these  characteristics  to 
emphasize  my  conviction  that  the  sttxly 
of  type  should  be  an  art,  rather  than  a 
craft.  In  fact,  of  course,  printing  is  a 
branch  of  the  graphic  arts,  and  to  those 
who  develop  an  appreciation,  there  is  as 
much  esthetic  satisfaction  in  beautiful 
printing  as  in  a  beautiful  picture.” 


AUTO-PLATE  INSTALLED 

The  Chicago  Tribune  has  installed 
its  seventh  Wood  automatic  auto-plate 
and  auto-shaver  for  use  in  the  stereo¬ 
type  foundry,  John  W.  Park,  Tribune 
production  manager,  announced  this 
week. 


Xll 
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LABOR  COST  DOMINATES  NEWSPRINT 

While  Conversion  Crews  Directly  Take  But  11.84  Per  Cent  of  Total  Production  Expense,  Man 
Power  Is  Vital  Element  In  Almost  Every  Phase  of  Turning  Wood  Into  Paper 


This  will  be  mainly  about  newsprint, 
but  by  way  of  observ'ation  and  set¬ 
ting  let  us  review  the  general  scene 
briefly.  This  couiitrj  is  engaged  in  a 
widespread  and  good  natured  attempt  to 
revamp  its  economic  picture.  It  has  de¬ 
cided  that  prices  are  too  low  tor  protit 
making  and  that  business  needs  to  be 
put  on  a  profit  basis  by  creating  greater 
purchasing  power  and  then  by  getting 
better,  higher  prices.  In  this  job  every 
buyer  will  naturally  watch  the  seller  to 
prevent  a  too  rapid  rise  and  every  seller 
will  do  his  best  to  get  enough  for  his 
product  to  enable  him  to  meet  increased 
labor  costs.  Human  nature  in  its  usual 
forms  will  soon  be  completely  governing 
the  movement.  The  revival  period,  with 
its  necessary  emotional  phase,  is  prob¬ 
ably  declining. 

And  so  let  us  watch  newsprint.  It 
has  been  and  will  be  a  large  item  in  the 
publishing  budget.  Publishers  are  now 
well  aware  that  this  industry  must  be 
enabled  to  get  on  a  sound,  permanent 
and  stabilized  basis.  The  reasons  are 
perfectly  obvious  to  all  publishers 
who  view  their  vocation  broadly  and 
clearly. 

The  first  step  is  to  find  out  and  have 
clearly  in  mind  the  answers  to  a  few 
questions.  These  are : 

\\  hat  does  it  take  to  make  a  ton  of 
newsprint  ? 

W  hat  commodities  or  materials  and 
services  are  required?  How  will  these 
be  aflected  by  the  NKA  codes? 

In  the  table  given  below  a  ton  of 
newsprint  is  analyzed  by  i)ercentages  oi 
production  cost.  Xo  dollars  and  cents 
are  used.  This  table  is  believed  to  be 
fair  and  dependable  for  the  purpose  of 
watching  how  newsprint  costs  may  be 
increased. 

Mills  upon  which  the  figures  are 
based  include  many  of  the  most  efficient 
plants  now  in  operation,  both,  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Xone  of  the 
mills  covered  are  under  heavy  debt  ser¬ 
vice.  Some  have  no  debt  at  all.  The 
two  consulting  engineers  who  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  analysis  are  recognized 
authorities. 

Composite  Table  of  Ten  Newsprint 
Mills 

(Year  1932) 

Percent 

Materials  and  of  the 

Services  •  W  hole  Cost 

W'^ood  .  23.95 

Fuel  for  heat  .  4.16425 

Power  .  9.9975 

Labor  .  11.84 

Sulphur .  1.11325 

Limestone  . 

Alum  and  color . 

Repair  parts  . . . 

Felts  . 

Wires  . 

Pulpstones  . 

Finishing,  wrappers,  etc.,  misc. 

N.  Y.  rate  freight . 


.225 
.3 

1.65 
1.5075 
.84 
.2925 
2.35 

freight .  12.675 


Administration  .  3.85 

Sales  .  2.575 

Insurance  and  taxes .  1.2 

Depletion  of  wood  supplies.  1.3125 

Depreciation  .  4.6075 

Rent  . 225 

All  capital  charges,  debt 
service,  bank  loans,  inter¬ 
est  on  working  capital  and 
dividends  .  15.325 


100.00 

Obviously  this  table  is  not  for  experts’ 
guidance  nor  is  to  be  used  to  arouse 
controversy  or  to  induce  criticism  from 
mills  which  have  lower  or  higher  cost 
items.  No  single  mill  will  exactly  tally 
with  this  composite  average  distribution 
of  costs. 

As  we  examine  the  complete  ten 
columned  original  tabulation  sheet  and 
take  single  items  and  run  across  the 
sheet  wide  variations  appear.  Wood 
ranges  from  as  low  as  16  per  cent  to 
as  high  as  nearly  29.  That  is  due  to 
location  of  the  mill.  Labor  ranges 


from  about  9  per  cent  to  upwards  of 
16  per  cent.  That  shows  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  modern  highly  mechanized 
and  substantially  built  mills  and  the 
older  types.  Even  freights  will  vary 
as  widely  as  from  10  per  cent  up  to 
14  per  cent.  That  is  again  due  to  geo¬ 
graphical  location.  Capital  cliarges 
vary  from  as  low  as  6  per  cent  to  as 
high  as  22  per  cent.  This  is  due  to 
many  items,  such  as  degree  of  amor¬ 
tization  of  mill  by  age  and  w  rite-off  of 
depreciation  compared  to  newness  of 
mill  and  extensiveness  of  capital  invest¬ 
ment  in  creating  water  power,  building 
a  principality  in  a  wilderness,  and  own¬ 
ing  transportation  with  all  facilities  to 
make  it  self-contained.  And  again,  the 
current  or  1932  schedule  of  tonnage 
operation  enters  largely.  Mills  running 
fairly  full  have  the  tonnage  to  spread 
overhead  thinly  and  mills  running  light 
have  not  the  tonnage. 

Of  course,  the  labor  increase  is  the 
main  factor  in  all  this  increase.  While 
labor  as  shown  in  the  item  under 
“Labor”  in  the  table  is  but  11.84  per 
cent,  that  represents  only  the  conver¬ 
sion  labor  in  the  newsprint  mill  itself. 
Even  the  administration  item  of  but  3.85 
per  cent  is  increased  in  proportion  with 
labor  cost,  even  though  the  pay  of 
higher  bracket  personnel  in  administra¬ 
tion  is  not  increased. 

We  can  make  a  division  of  this  table 
using  the  items  that  are  directly  in¬ 
creased  due  to  the  rise  in  labor  cost. 
These  include  wood,  fuel,  labor,  sul¬ 
phur,  limestone,  alum  and  color,  repair 
parts,  felts,  wires,  pulpstones  and  finish- 
i  1C.  wrappers,  etc.  These  items  total 
more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
cost. 

It  is  directly  to  the  point  to  consider 
siiecific  items.  Take  wood,  w’hich  is 
23.95  per  cent  of  the  cost.  Wood  may 
he  one.  or  even  two,  years  in  inventory. 
It  must  be  cut  in  yearly  supply  each 
winter.  We  are  now  at  bottom  price 
wood  and  the  turn  has  come.  Replace¬ 
ment  is  already  priced  higher.  The 
change  is  fairly  well  represented  by  the 
deflation  in  the  dollar,  since  a  large 
]>art  of  w  ood  used  is  of  Canadian  origin. 
Of  course,  U.  S.  wood  will  rise  in 
labor  cost.  .\nd  woods  operations  are 
nearly  all  labor  costs,  .\nother  item  in 
the  current  low  cost  is  that  Canadian 
authorities  relaxed  the  crown  taxes  in 
severance  charges  to  encourage  cutting 
and  make  employment.  Since  govern¬ 
ments  need  money,  the  other  turn  must 
come  with  an  upward  influence  on  wood 
prices.  Many  mills  conduct  their  own 
woods  operations  on  their  own  timber. 
Here  again  the  cost  will  rise  directly 
in  projxjrtion  with  labor  costs. 

Fuel  is  important  enough  for  special 
mention.  To  make  the  10,000  pounds 
of  steam  used  per  ton  of  paper  takes 
half  a  ton  of  coal  or  the  oil  equivalent. 
Coal  is  already  actually  on  the  rise  and 
several  five  per  cent  jumps  have  come. 
Fiach  ten  per  cent  jump  in  coal  means 
25  cents  in  cost  per  ton.  as  coal  aver¬ 
ages  $5.00  per  ton  at  mill.  Oil  is  rising 
also. 

It  might  l)e  monotonous  to  discuss  in 
detail  the  smaller  items.  Rapid  survey 
must  suffice.  Sulphur  is  largely  of 
Culf  States  origin.  The  industry  is 
practically  a  monopoly  and  prices  have 
been  fairly  stable.  However,  wages  in 
the  South  is  increasing  relatively  more 
than  in  the  North  and  transportation, 
which  is  also  labor,  is  a  heavy  item. 
Alum  and  color,  which  are  of  both  do¬ 
mestic  and  foreign  origin,  can  increase. 
The  rise  in  import  price  will  compare 
with  dollar  devaluation  and  the  domes¬ 
tic  supply  will  take  advantage  of  the 
rise.  Repair  parts  costs,  which  are 
largely  skilled  labor  and  the  labor  of 
installation,  will  rise.  For  example, 
large  amounts  of  refractories  arc  used 
in  digester  linings  and  in  boiler  settings 
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and  repair.  These  are  already  advanced 
some  35  per  cent  in  price.  Felts  are  of 
the  highest  grade  virgin  wool  and  made 
by  highly  skilled  textile  labor.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  increasing  cost  are  obvious. 
Wires,  which  are  made  of  brass  or 
bronzes  by  skilled  labor,  are  already 
due  to  rise  with  advancing  copper  and 
labor  costs.  Copper  is  now  50  per  cent 
higher  than  when  the  cost  item  of  the 
table  was  produced  in  1932.  Wires  are 
more  than  50  per  cent  higher  now. 
Pulpstones,  while  a  very  small  item,  yet 
are  due  to  rise.  Natural  stones  repre¬ 
sent  quarry  labor,  explosives,  finishing 
and  transportation.  Artificial  stones 
are  of  carborundum  made  in  the  electric 
furnace  by  skilled  labor,  assembled  into 
finished  synthetic  stones  by  skilled 
labor,  and  installed  by  skilled  labor. 

Actual  rises  in  price  of  some  of  these 
items  may  hesitate.  We  are  just  now 
entering  the  period  of  recognizing  that 
the  manufacturers  need  credit  to  tide 
them  over  the  period  between  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  paying  higher  costs  and  the 
l>eriod  when  they  can  begin  larger  price 
takings. 

Freight  was  left  out  in  this  table  of 
labor  cost  influence.  But  maybe  it  will 
fit.  Time  only  will  tell.  Requests  for 
reductions  in  freight  have  been  disal¬ 
lowed.  Any  general  increase  in  living 
costs  will  work  around  to  transporta¬ 
tion  labor  pay  and  thence  to  transporta¬ 
tion  costs. 

Now  to  further  items  of  the  list. 
Sales  cost  remains  a  fairly  constant 
item.  Where  newsprint  is  agency-sold 
the  item  stays  the  same.  Where  mills 
sell  direct,  the  cost  can  be  held  down. 
Increased  tonnage  sales  can  more 
widely  distribute  this  charge. 

Power  was  not  included  in  this  dis¬ 
cussion.  It  is  a  fairly  constant  item  in 
U.  S.  mills  where  it  is  sold  by  meterage. 
In  Canada,  where  fixed  volume  "yearly 
take”  contracts  prevail,  the  distribution 
over  low  tonnage  volume  makes  the 
item  loom  large. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  costs  of 
newsprint  made  in  Canada  will  rise  in 
step  with  the  U.  S.  advance.  A  fully 
comparative  analysis  of  the  list  of  items 
would  easily  become  speculative  and 
controversial.  Of  the  important  items, 
wood  and  steam  coal  will  advance  in 
parallel  levels  on  both  sides  of  the  bor¬ 
der.  Labor  will  command  an  equal  ad¬ 
vance.  Freight  rate  increases  will 
tallv. 


i 

In  the  final  item,  capital  charge*, ’ 
which  are  far  larger  in  Canada  and 
more  deeply  in  the  red  than  in  the 
U.  S.,  will  rise  faster  than  the  ratio; 
of  other  items.  This  is  the  only  route  i 
by  which  some  of  these  mills  can  be  > 
saved,  and  comparatively  few  of  them  | 
are  not  in  financial  strait  jackets  at  ■ 
the  present  time. 

It  is  the  consensus  of  consulting  en- 
gineers  that  insurance  and  taxes,  when  | 
distributed  over  \v  ider  tonnage,  can  be  j 
charged  at  less  per  ton,  but  we  haven't  I 
much  tonnage  increase  yet.  (jovern- ! 
ments  are  ambitious  in  their  present  ex- 1 
pansion  of  appropriations  and  activi¬ 
ties.  They  are  making  large  bets  on 
the  future.  Taxes  must  finally  pay 
these  bills.  But  this  is  not  an  immedi¬ 
ate  influence,  unless  a  sales  tax  come* 
into  operation.  That  is  a  large  “un¬ 
less.” 

Depletion  of  wood  supplies  is  an  item 
that  is  ridiculously  low  comi«red  to  its 
importance.  It  has  been  written  dowa 
Mill  consulting  engineers  tell  us  that 
this  item  is  first  written  down  low  and 
then  depreciation  comes  in  for  low  size  j 
entry  in  the  books.  This  is  a  legitimate  I 
measure  for  protecting  book  showings  j 
and  bases  for  current  bank  credit  pur-  » 
poses.  I 

A  word  about  capital  charges.  That 
is  another  complete  story  not  to  be  told  j 
liere.  These  charges  are  entered  hon-  i 
estly  in  this  table,  but  low.  They  must 
lie.  They  can  be  disposed  of  here  and 
today  Iry  stating  that  they  have  not  been  • 
earned.  Flaming  fair  capital  charges  is 
the  final  and  completely  essential  feature 
of  any  real  and  permanent  success  of  ' 
the  business  revival  planned  under  the  ' 
stimulus  of  the  NRA  program.  ^ 

This  whole  job  is  one  of  give  and 
take.  The  first  noticeable  feature  is  j 
that  the  give  seems  to  come  before  the 
take.  Sociological  people  view  this  j 
with  pleasure.  All  of  us  are  becoming 
a  bit  imbued  with  their  point  of  view. 
But  the  taking  time  must  come  and 
prices  must  cover  costs  or  the  whole 
picture  will  be  blotted  out. 


NEW  TYPE  FACES  ADDED 

Introducing  several  new  type  faces  to 
its  readers,  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 
Press  ran  a  series  of  illustrations  of 
them  together  with  a  brief  explanation 
of  their  history.  The  Press  has  added 
fonts  of  Goudy  bold  and  Kabel  bold 
and  light,  and  Ultra  Bodoni. 


Mechanically  Speakings 


If  you  start  with  a  Wood  Dry 
Mat  you  will  find  it  is  possible 
to  get  the  much -desired  “deep 
impression,”  along  with  blacker 
solids. 


In  Hagerstown^ 


you  will  find  proof  of  this  In  the 
papers  using  Wood  mats. 


Awm  '•  ■  ^crtyuk;  r  v 

Wood  Dry  Mats  -  THE  means  to  THE  end  -  Better  printed  pages 


FLONC  CORPORATION 

HOOSH-*  FALLS  N  V 


WOOD 

MAES 


•  PEDICATED-ToBEnERPRlNTING  • 

The  Mechanical  Department  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associ¬ 
ation  have  devoted  much  of  their  time  toward  finding  a  solution  for  many  of 
the  difficulties  that  newspapers  are  experiencing  in  getting  proper  results  in 
their  printing.  In  this  effort  THE  L.  MARTIN  COMPANY  is  not  only  in 
line,  but  a  step  in  advance,  having  made  progressive  advancement  our 
watchword  with  regard  to  the  important  part  that  ink  plays  in  higher 
standards  of  printing. 

For  Fine  Printing 

BLACKS  AIVD  COLORS 

NEWSPAPERS  MAGAZINES 

COMICS  BOOKS 

Inks  made  for  every  type  of  press,  and  to  meet  local  require¬ 
ments  and  conditions. 

Our  tremendous  resources  and  modern  production  facilities,  vita¬ 
lized  by  a  spirit  of  service  and  progress,  are  bringing  far-reaching 
benefits  to  the  industry.  We  are  the  pioneer  manufacturers  of 
carbon  black  and  the  oldest  manufacturers  of  black  pigments 
in  America. 

The  L.  Martin  Company 

(Established  in  1849) 

45  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  City 

(Printing  Ink  Division  of  the  Columbian  Carbon  Co.) 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  December  9,  1933 


O.  W.  BUTTS  RETIRES; 
45  YEARS  ON  DAILY 


O.  W.  Butts 


in  publishing  a  metropolitan  newspaper 
and  has  witnessed  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  printing  from  the  days 
of  handset  type  to  modern  machine 
composition.  During  his  career  with 
the  Daily  News,  many  im^rtant  news 
stories  have  blazoned  their  way  into 
type,  including  the  Cronin  case,  Johns¬ 
town  flood,  ^stland  disaster,  Spanish- 
American  War,  assassination  of  Presi¬ 
dent  McKinley,  San  Francisco  earth¬ 
quake,  sinking  of  the  Titanic,  Iroquois 
fire,  the  World  War,  and  Lindbergh’s 
flight  to  Paris. 

“A  good  composing  room  superin¬ 
tendent  should  always  keep  ahead  of  the 
game,”  said  Mr,  Butts  in  commenting 
upon  the  need  of  making  deadlines. 
‘‘Have  everj'thing  up  to  date,  for  you 
never  know  when  a  big  story  will  break. 
Such  a  policy  will  pay  go^  dividends 
in  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  you 
are  prepared  to  meet  any  emergency 
that  may  arise.” 

Mr.  Butts  also  believes  a  composing 
room  executive  should  w'atch  the  de¬ 
tailed  oj^ration  of  his  department  and 
make  himself  responsible  for  getting 
the  pages  together  on  time.  In  this 
respect  he  pointed  out  that  a  foreman 
must  be  a  diplomat  in  handling  the 
many  conflicting  requests  that  often 
come  in  from  the  editorial  and  adver¬ 
tising  departments. 

“Be  the  boss,  yet  have  the  respect  of 
your  men,”  is  his  advice  in  regard  to 
dealing  with  the  printers  themselves. 

Mr.  Butts  started  working  as  a 
“printer’s  devil”  at  the  age  of  15  in  the 
office  of  the  old  Kankakee  (Ill.)  Times, 
a  weekly  in  his  home  town.  He  built 
fires,  swept  out  the  shop  and  made 
composition  rollers,  occasionally  whit¬ 
tling  a  letter  out  of  wood  when  job  type 
ran  out.  When  he  was  17  years  old 
he  went  to  Chicago  and  on  Aug.  6,  1888, 
went  to  work  as  an  apprentice  for  the 
old  Chicago  Morning  News,  a  paper  of 
from  four  to  eight  pages. 

In  1^3  he  joined  the  evening  side, 
the  Chicago  Daily  News,  becoming  as¬ 
sistant  foreman  of  the  composing  room 
in  1900,  foreman  in  1910  and  superin¬ 
tendent  in  1925 

One  of  the  outstanding  examples  of 
Mr.  Butts’  ability  to  organize  his  staff 
was  the  moving  of  the  mechanical  de¬ 
partment  from  the  old  Daily  News 
building  on  Wells  street  several  years 
ago  to  the  present  plant  on  West  Madi¬ 
son  street  The  first  linoty^  machine 
was  moved  from  the  old  building  at  8 
p.  m.  Saturday  after  the  last  edition  of 
the  Daily  News  had  gone  to  press.  By 
5  ;30  p.  m.  Sunday,  29  machines  had 
been  moved  and  installed,  all  ready  for 
operation. 


PRINTERS  TO  MEET 
Oklahoma  printers  will  meet  Dec.  17 
at  Oklahoma  City  to  form  a  conference 
to  faciliute  the  exchange  of  beneficial 
i^oriMtion  and  promote  closer  coopera¬ 
tion  in  the  typ<^raphical  trades.  A 
temporary  committee  is  in  charge  of 
arrangements. 


SIMPLE  SYSTEM  SHOWS  PRINTING  COSTS 


Superintendent  of  Chicago  Daily  News 
Composing  Room  Began  Work 
As  Printer’s  Devil  on  Weekly 
Kankakee  Times 


S  0  ■  t  I  l  T 

OOMPOSmON  AND  PRODDCnON  COST  DATA 


O.  W.  Butts,  who  for  45  years  has 
been  associated  with  the  mechanical  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  and 
since  1925  has 


been  superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  com¬ 
posing  room,  re¬ 
tired  Nov.  4  un¬ 
der  the  Daily 
News  Pension 
Plan. 

For  nearly  a 
half  century ,‘Biir 
Butts,  as  he  is 
a  f  f  e  c  t  i  o  imtely 
known  to  the 
printing  craft  of 
the  entire  Chi¬ 
cago  region,  has 
played  his  part 


HhTutil  Advanaatg 
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SUNDRY  COMP. 
234-13  Major  Rco- — 
12  A  Ahar.  No  Ck^... 
12-2  Alter  CVi.  For.^ 
Ouaidc  M  Work — 
Own  Paper  Jok  Work 


TOTAL  PAYROLL 


MSTRUUnON  Of  MONTHLY  COMfOSMO  BOOM  WA«B 


fiXEZ 


COMPOSITION  PRODUCTION  AND  COST  DATA 


PRODUCTION 


McaturcMCM  of  Paper — laetaia. . 

Loi  Re-rum  and  Nen-Ptodu»v»_larhes 
Pint  OveiM  Ad««rtiim(  and  Newa  Kinwl 
Plus  Editicmol  Advetti^iif  aqjl  p^’pn^^  Kjtlfll  | 
T«e>l  --- . -- . - 


Plus  New  Stand  inf  Maiim,  End  of  Month  - 


TssaI  far  Mamh— IncW„ 


REGULAR  PAGE  BASIS- 


..INCH 


’Produced' . . . . . .  . 

Advertiwnf  and  Refular  Newa  P^  Prutad  .. 

NWProdwcim  Newa  Pafta  Printed . 

Total  Pafea  Phatad— — . . 

Purchased  .  —  _ _ _ _ _ 

Iwucd— (Printad  and  Purehaaed)— - 

Sco-dwuad  Plw  Edat-'lndm  JCUod)  - . 

Made  Over  . . .  . . . 

Sat— (End.  Catnia  and  Maf.)  Pw  Pifc  5 


161  INCH  PAGE  BASIS 


Adettiinnf  and  RcfuUr  Neara  Pifa  Pnmad  -- 

Nan  Pioductiee  Ncaa  PafM  Printod  .  . 

Total  Pifct  Printed—.- — .  . 

Pufdwaad _ — - _ — — . 


Monthly  report  showing  cost  data 


(Continued  from  page  VI) 
the  dates  when  the  work  is  completed 
and  published. 

“Sometimes  it  may  be  more  conven¬ 
ient  and  accurate,  when  work  is  done 
on  overtime  after  the  regular  shift,  to 
throw  this  overtime  into  the  following 
shift  on  day  of  publication  for  account¬ 
ing  purposes  to  save  making  estimates 
on  uncompleted  ads. 

“For  instance,  if  three  men  each  put 
in  three  hours  overtime  Wednesday 
night  on  Thursday  ads  which  are  not 
completed  that  night,  all  this  overtime 
can  be  carried  over  on  the  time  cards 


REDIMAT  HANDUNG  TOLD 


Thorough  Drying  NecesMry  for  Best 
Results  Chicago  Official  Says 

Suggestions  to  stereotypers  who  han¬ 
dle  Redimat  drawing  plates  and  Redi¬ 
cast  stereotyping  ink,  two  low-cost 
mediums  for  producing  line  and  reverse 
printing  plates,  were  outlined  recently 
by  S.  W.  Polk,  Chicago  manager  of 
Redimat  Sales  Company. 

The  proper  handling  of  these  prod¬ 
ucts  by  the  stereotyping  department  will 
assure  the  best  results  in  casting,  Mr. 
Polk  explained.  He  discussed  the  im¬ 
portant  features  of  this  subject  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“Redimat  must,  of  course,  be  thor- 
>ughly  dried  before  casting.  The  quick¬ 
est  and  most  effective  way  to  accomplish 
this  is  to  simply  submerge  the  mat  in 
the  hot  metal  for  a  few  seconds,  then 
immediately  place  in  a  warm  casting 
box.  Thorough  drying  is  thereby  as¬ 
sured  and  no  time  is  lost  in  waiting  for 
the  mat  to  dry  by  the  slower  process 
of  placing  in  an  ordinary  dryer.  It  is 
also  advised  that  the  tail  of  the  mat  be 
of  comparable  thickness  to  the  Redimat 


baseboard  in  order  to  insure  against 
leakage. 

“With  regard  to  Redicast  ink  mats,  in 
order  to  assure  the  best  possible  re¬ 
verse  plate,  the  mat  must  be  dried  to  a 
point  where  the  ink  assumes  a  dull, 
cracked  appearance.  It  may  be  forced 
dry,  but  not  subjected  to  any  degree  of 
heat  which  will  cause  the  ink  to  rise 
appreciably.  Much  experimentation  has 
shown  that  if  the  Redicast  mat  is  care¬ 
fully  handled,  a  second  cast  is  in  almost 
eveor  instance  possible  and  is  often  su¬ 
perior  to  the  first  one. 

“The  metal  should  be  poured  at  one 
side  as  much  as  possible,  allowing  it 
to  fill,  rather  than  flow  downward  over 
the  entire  mat  Temperature  of  metal 
may  vary  500  to  750  degrees.” 


USING  NEWSPRINT  WRAPPERS 

T.  Allen  Luther,  superintendent  of 
the  mailing  room  of  the  Asheville  (N. 
C.)  Citizen,  has  effected  considerable 
saving  by  the  use  of  scrap  newsprint  for 
wrapping  papers  of  less  than  16  pages. 
Papers  heavier  than  16  papers  are 
wrapped,  as  previously,  in  tough  paper 
especially  designed  for  this  purpose. 


GREATER  SHARE  FOR|>l^ 
WORKERS  IN  FUTURE 


Grove  Patteraoa  Predict*  More  Bee. 
efiU  Through  Unionixation  in 
Speech  at  Toledo  Union’* 

70th  Anniveraary 
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for  Thursday  and  omitted  on  Wednes¬ 
day  time  cards  and  none  of  the  space 
accounted  for  as  advanced  composition. 
This  would  automatically  throw  the  en¬ 
tire  space  for  all  the  uncompleted  ad¬ 
vertising  into  ‘Today’s  Composition 
Printed’  on  Thursday’s  report.  This 
transfer  of  time  should  be  noted  on  the 
Thursday  time  cards. 

“For  the  present,  as  in  the  past,  credit 
to  advertising  production  should  be 
given  on  all  mats  and  cuts.  Only  on 
news  matter  should  cuts  and  mats  be 
included  in  standing  matter  and  deducted 
from  space  printed.” 


There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  over¬ 
production  in  this  or  any  other  country 
so  long  as  there  remain  within  the  coun¬ 
try  men,  women  and  children  who  are 
not  well-clothed,  well-fed,  well-housed 
and  properly  cared  for  in  every  eco¬ 
nomic,  social  and  educational  way,  de¬ 
clared  Charles  M.  Baker,  vice-president 
of  the  International  Typographical 
Union,  before  approximately  400  To¬ 
ledo  working  printers  and  their  wives 
gathered  Sunday,  Nov.  12,  in  the  To¬ 
ledo  Woman’s  Building  to  commemo¬ 
rate  the  70th  anniversary  of  the  found¬ 
ing  of  Toledo  Typographical  Union 
No.  63. 

“The  term  overproduction  applied  to 
any  situation  in  which  these  require¬ 
ments  of  human  beings  are  not  supplied 
is  a  misnomer,”  Mr.  Baker  asserted, 
“because  such  a  condition  is  under¬ 
consumption.” 

Discussing  “A  Printer  Abroad,” 

Grove  Patterson,  editor  of  the  Toledo 
Blade,  made  the  prediction  that  the  day 
is  nearing  when  all  who  work  will  grt 
a  larger  share  in  the  United  States 
because  of  the  intelligent  approach  of 
the  working  American,  through  unioni¬ 
zation,  to  the  industrial  problem. 

The  editor  assured  his  hearers  that  he 
believes  in  the  principles  and  ideals  of 
trade  unionism,  although,  he  said,  there 
had  been  times,  after  conferences  on 
wages  between  publishers  and  the  typo¬ 
graphical  union  scale  committee,  when  hews  i 
the  publishers  “went  home  in  a  barrel."  wlidati 

The  printers’  union  always  has  grap-  |or  ms 
pled  intelligently  with  the  age-old 
struggle  of  the  toilers.  Probate  Judge 
Charles  H.  Chittenden  said. 

The  organization  has  kept  abreast  of 
social  and  economic  trends  and  has 
profited  by  not  opposing  technological 
advancement,  but  always  has  adjusted 
itself  to  new  conditions  and  turned  them 
to  advantage  for  the  workers  as  well 
as  the  employers,  he  declared. 

Otto  W.  Brach,  secretary  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Labor  Union,  declared  that  the 
union  label  is  the  best  guarantee  of 
adherence  to  the  NRA,  and  urged  sup¬ 
port  of  the  President’s  program,  re¬ 
counting  large  numbers  added  to  the 
ranks  of  organized  workers  in  Toledo 
and  elsewhere  through  application  of  the 
recovery  program  and  the  guarantee  to 
labor  of  the  right  to  organize. 

(Jeorge  F.  Mueller,  in  recounting  out¬ 
standing  events  in  the  history  of  the 
local  union,  said  that  never  in  the  70 
years  of  its  existence  had  No.  63  turned 
back,  but  constantly  had  increased  its 
membership,  and  not  once  in  those  years 
was  a  Toledo  newspaper  outside  the 
union  fold. 

Other  speakers  were:  Judge  Robert 
G.  Gosline  of  common  pleas  court,  a 
member  of  the  typographical  union,  who 
acted  as  toastmaster;  Joseph  P.  Keat¬ 
ing,  Dearborn,  Mich.,  formerly  editor 
of  the  Toledo  Union  Leader;  John  D. 

Dun,  associate  editor,  Toledo  Morning 
Times;  and  Robert  S.  Brown,  editor, 

Toledo  News-Bee. 

C.  Lawrence  Miller,  president  of  No. 

63,  presided. 
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DRY  MATS 


Reduce  pressure  in  mold¬ 
ing,  save  time  in  scorch¬ 
ing  and  cast  with  less 
heat.  Reliable  for  every 
dry  mat  need. 


CERTinED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 
S.U1  MAIHSON  AVENUE  NCV  YOBK.  N.T. 
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)lants  remodelled 

IN  SHAMOKIN 

ilerfar  Result*  in  Division  of  Func- 
— Daily  and  Job  Printing  Plants 
Enlarged  and  Improved  After 
Consolidation 


Remodelling  of  the  two  buildings 
,bicb  housed  the  parent  papers  of  the 
^lamokin  (Pa.)  News-Dispatch  kept 
fjft  with  the  schedule  set  by  J.  Monroe 
layer,  and  both  jobs  were  completed 
)«•  2. 

Xhe  building  which  was  occupied  by 
he  Daily  News  previous  to  the  con- 
olidation  of  the  News  and  the  Dispatch 
ecently,  is  now  being  used  exclusively 
Of  the  larger  daily,  while  the  com- 
ncrcial  printing  department,  enlarged 
improved,  is  housed  in  the  building 
ufinerly  occupied  by  the  Dispatch. 

In  the  old  News  building  the  entire 
ifjt  floor  is  now  devoted  to  offices, 
[he  removal  of  the  job  plant,  which 
crmerly  occupied  half  of  the  first  floor, 
las  made  possible  the  transfer  of  the 
dilorial  department  to  larger  and  more 
Convenient  location.  This  department 
las  on  the  second  floor,  adjoining  the 
uinposing  department. 

The  space  vacated  by  the  editorial 
ifices  made  possible  the  enlargement 
li  the  composing  room,  which  now  ex- 
tnds  the  entire  length  and  width  of 
be  second  floor.  Additional  equipment, 
ised  before  the  consolidation  by  the 
Dispatch,  will  be  installed  in  the  com- 
josing  room  to  increase  facilities  for 
uiidling  the  larger  paper  now  being 
riiited  by  the  new  company. 

The  policy  of  the  News-Dispatch  is 
ndependent,  as  was  that  of  Irath  the 
N’ews  and  the  Dispatch  before  the  con- 
iolidation.  The  two  papers  were  rivals 
br  many  years,  but  the  consolidated 
nsiness,  news  and  mechanical  staffs 
ire  functioning  perfectly. 

In  all  departments  selection  was 
nade  almost  equally  from  the  two  old 
irganizations.  J.  Frank  Hoover,  pub- 
bher  of  the  old  News,  is  president  of 
ie  combine.  The  balance  of  the  execu- 
live  board  is  made  up  of  Albert  Lloyd, 
ormerly  of  the  Dispatch  board,  vice- 
iresident;  J.  Monroe  Boyer,  formerly 
[cneral  manager  of  the  Dispatch,  treas- 
irer,  and  Robert  Malick,  former  secre- 
uy  and  managing  editor  of  the  News, 
rcretary. 

The  news  staff  of  the  new  paper  is 
leaded  by  Howard  O.  Siglin,  former 
xws  editor  of  the  Dispatch.  He  is 
issisted  by  Joseph  Agor,  previously  as- 
iociate  editor  of  the  Daily  News.  The 
cst  of  the  staff  is  made  up  of  an  equal 
lumber  of  Dispatch  and  News  men. 
Circulation  of  the  new  paper  is  di- 
teted  by  Bernard  Bird  and  Harry 
-ong,  circulation  managers  respectfully 
or  the  News  and  Dispatch  before  the 
onsolidation.  The  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  is  handled  by  Horace  Hartman, 
urmerly  News,  and  Guy  Graf  us,  for- 
nerly  Dispatch.  John  Hoy,  composing 
lorn  chief  of  the  old  News,  has  been 
ttained  in  that  capacity.  Operators, 
id  setters  and  other  branches  of  the 
mechanical  department  are  about  half 
nd  hath 


MATS  VS.  ELECTROPLATES 

Certified  Corporation  Asking  Mechan¬ 
ical  Men  to  State  Preference 

The  Certified  Dry  Mat  Corporation  is 
isking  newspaper  mechanical  executives 
;o  express  their  preference  between  elec- 
rotypes  and  dry  mats  as  a  vehicle  of 
dvertising  material  prepared  outside 
lie  newspaper  plant.  Details  of  the 
pestionnairc  are  given  in  the  Nov.  15 
Bue  of  Certified  News,  the  company’s 
«w  house  organ. 

Representatives  of  the  company  have 
iiteady  obtained  opinions  from  258 
lewspapers,  it  is  stated.  Ninety-six 
preferred  electrotypes,  83  preferred  dry 
mats,  and  57  “preferred  electrotypes 
kit  would  just  as  soon  take  good  dry 
oats.”  Twenty-two  had  no  particular 
preference. 

The  Certified  News  is  edited  by  A.  B. 
Bradie.  George  A.  Kubler,  president  of 
the  company,  contributed  a  short  article. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

FAST  TIME  ON  MAKEOVER 
Editor  and  City  Editor  of  Toledo 
Blade  Handled  Indictment  Story 

The  Toledo  Blade  made  unusually 
fast  time  on  a  makeover  edition  recently 
after  almost  the  entire  staff  had  gone 
home.  It  was  believed  that  the  grand 
jury  had  voted  indictments  after  a  long 
investigation  of  water  main  repair  work 
done  by  the  Thacher  Bros.  Contracting 
Company,  operated  by  two  brothers  of 
Mayor  Addison  Q.  Thacher  of  Toledo, 
but  it  was  not  known  who  was  named  in 
the  indictments. 

Acting  on  inside  information,  the 
Blade  issued  a  makeover  of  its  final  edi¬ 
tion  about  5 :15  P.  M.,  saying  that  in¬ 
dictments  were  reported  voted,  and  the 
staff  and  composing  room  force  went 
home.  Only  Grove  Patterson,  editor, 
and  Fred  Mollenkopf,  city  editor,  were 
in  the  office  20  minutes  later  when  the 
information  came  that  the  mayor’s  two 
brothers  had  been  indicted. 

Mr.  Patterson  ordered  another  make¬ 
over,  Mr.  Mollenkopf  wrote  a  new  lead- 
all  and  a  new  streamer,  called  Louis 
Mauder,  stereotype  foreman,  back  from 
his  home  (three  miles  away),  used  a 
Toledo  Times  compositor  to  set  the  type 
and  make  up  the  page,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  was  on  the  street  with  the  new 
edition. 


LINOTYPE  SOCIETY  MEETS 


41st  Anniversary  Celebrated  by 

Reception  and  Ball  in  Brooklyn 

The  Mutual  Aid  Society  of  the  Mer- 
genthaler  Linotype  Company  observed 
its  forty-first  anniversary  with  a  recep¬ 
tion  and  ball  in  the  grand  ball  room 
of  the  Hotel  St.  George,  Brooklyn,  Fri¬ 
day  evening,  Nov.  17.  Music  was  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Elite  Orchestra. 

John  Schottler  is  president  of  the 
society:  John  Melia,  vice-president;  R. 
Charles  Faller,  secretary;  George  Bar¬ 
ling,  treasurer.  Thomas  McManus, 
recording  secretary,  was  in  charge. 

Throughout  ^e  41  years  of  its  ex¬ 
istence,  the  society,  with  a  membership 
of  several  hundred  Mergenthaler  em¬ 
ployes,  has  carried  on  active  programs 
for  the  welfare  of  its  members,  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  sick  and  otherwise  disabled, 
and  helping  the  dependents  of  deceased 
members. 


DESIGNS  FLASH  ATTACHMENT 


Nashville  Cameraman  Utiliae*  Ordi¬ 
nary  Flashlight  Battery 

An  automatic  flash  attachment  built 
onto  a  compound  shutter  and  eliminating 
the  use  of  a  tripod  in  the  making  of 
flash  pictures  has  been  perfected  by  Jim 
Christian,  staff  photographer  of  the 
Nashville  Banner,  at  a  cost  of  four 
dollars. 

The  attachment  is  an  ordinary  flash¬ 
light  which  uses  an  ordinary  two-cell 
flashlight  battery.  The  bulb  socket  of 
the  light  is  mounted  onto  the  side  of  the 
camera  and  attached  to  its  shutter. 
When  the  shutter  of  the  camera  is 
cocked,  the  speed  gun  of  the  flashlight 
is  set  at  the  same  time. 

While  not  built  for  speed,  the  camera 
will  stop  ordinary  movement,  such  as 
walking,  slow  roller  skating,  and  jump¬ 
ing  at  night  horse  shows.  Mr.  Chris¬ 
tian  has  made  indoor  society  shots, 
indoor  portraits,  and  courtroom  shots 
with  it. 


NEW  TYPE  FACE  BOOKLET 

A  44-page  booklet  of  newspa^r  heads 
and  body  types,  the  latter  ranging  from 
agate  to  pica  and  the  heads  up  to  60- 
point  extra  condensed,  is  being  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  Intertype  Corporation. 
Comparative  specimens  of  news  types 
are  shown  side  by  side,  in  various  point 
sizes,  solid  and  leaded,  combined  with 
bold  and  italic  faces.  Included  are 
showings  of  news  faces  in  fractional 
sizes  such  as  6H-point  and  6J4-point. 
There  are  also  many  pages  of  speci¬ 
mens  of  headletter  and  news  face  com¬ 
binations  in  a  wide  range  of  styles,  as 
well  as  specimens  of  editorial  and  clas¬ 
sified  page  composition. 
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MORE  SPEED  SOUGHT 
BY  NASHVILLE  DAILY 

Edition  Times  Moved  Up — Stock 

Tickers  and  Sports  Wires  Carried 
to  Composing  Room — Ten 
Added  Under  NRA 

Under  the  temporary  newspaper  code, 
which  the  Nashville  Banner  signed,  ten 
employes  were  added  to  the  composing 
room  force. 

The  Ludlow  Typographs  of  the  com¬ 
posing  room  have  been  brought  up  to 
date  by  installing  slotted  mouthpieces, 
which  enables  the  Banner  to  give  added 
strength  to  its  display  faces. 

George  W,  Holloway,  superintendent 
of  the  composing  room,  recently  an¬ 
nounced  the  promotion  of  Howard 
Forbes  to  foreman  of  the  ad  department. 
Mr.  Forbes  ha<i  been  with  the  Banner 
for  several  years. 

In  order  to  serve  its  readers  better, 
the  Banner  has  advanced  the  press  time 
for  all  editions,  with  the  exception  of 
the  final  sports.  It  was  necessary  to  re¬ 
vise  all  schedules  in  the  composing  room 
accordingly. 

To  speed  up  the  handling  of  the  New 
York  stock  quotations,  the  Associated 
Press  tape  printers  have  been  moved 
from  the  telegraph  room  to  the  com¬ 
posing  room  and  placed  beside  the  copy 
desk. 

Also,  the  Morse  wires  for  handling 
special  sports  have  been  moved  to  the 
composing  room.  The  telegraph  oper¬ 
ators  are  so  located  next  to  the  lino¬ 
type  machines  that  as  fast  as  the  story 
is  copied  the  operator  sets  it  in  type. 

For  all  local  football  games  the  tele¬ 
phone  is  used.  The  sports  writer  reads 
his  copy  direct  from  the  playing  field 
to  the  linotype  operators,  who  are 
quipped  with  telephone  headsets.  Thus 
is  eliminated  the  necessity  for  a  story 
being  copied  on  the  typewriter  and  then 
sent  to  the  composing  room.  By  these 
methods  the  many  minutes  are  saved  in 
getting  the  papers  to  the  street. 

All  news  dashes  used  in  the  Banner 


XV 

are  now  cast  on  the  Double  Slug 
Caster,  an  attachment  invented  by  ^e 
machinist  in  the  plant  of  the  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  Times.  This  caster  is  attached 
to  the  mold  on  the  linotype,  and  when 
a  line  of  news  type  is  cast,  a  ^sh  is 
cast  and  delivered  at  the  same  time. 


NEW  PRESSES  IN  BOSTON 

Two  Wood  Sextuple*  Installed  in 
Two  Months*  Time 

Less  than  two  months  after  prelim¬ 
inary  announcement  that  the  Boston 
Daily  Record  would  install  two  new 
Wood  steel  sextuple  presses.  Governor 
Joseph  B.  Ely  last  week  pressed  the 
button  which  started  the  first  in  opera¬ 
tion. 

The  second  press  was  ready  for  op¬ 
eration  under  contract  obligations  by 
Dec.  6. 

The  (jovernor  warmly  commended  the 
Daily  Record’s  enterprise  in  adding  this 
new  equipment,  in  spending  the  money 
for  it  and  in  giving  that  stimulus  to 
business  and  industry. 

He  said : 

“The  Daily  Record’s  example  of  erect¬ 
ing  and  building  a  modern  press  is  a 
practical  example  of  how  business  men 
can  cut  ‘red  tape’  and  get  things  done. 

“It  seems  only  yesterday  when  I  read 
in  your  paper  that  you  were  going  to 
install  new  presses. 

“Now,  within  a  short  time,  you  have 
erected  these  presses  and  have  them 
humming,  rendering  a  distinct  public 
service  to  your  readers  and  in  addition 
giving  work  to  many  men. 

“All  business  could  profit  by  this  ex¬ 
ample  and,  in  my  opinion,  cut  ‘red  tape’ 
and  get  things  done.” 

The  two  presses,  constructed  by  the 
Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corpora¬ 
tion  at  their  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  plant, 
were  installed  under  the  direction  of 
George  Swan,  press  erector  for  the  com¬ 
pany. 

John  T.  Cushing  is  publisher  of  the 
Boston  Daily  Record,  Ernest  Hoftyzer 
is  advertising  director  and  James  Mur¬ 
phy  is  managing  editor. 


You  Should  Know  that... 

RQrk-O-^an 

UNDERPACKINGS 

Will  not  swell  or  blister  from  oil 
Will  not  stretch 

Will  not  crack  at  the 

slot  or  pull  off  the  pins 

Have  long  life  at  low  first  cost 
Hug  the  cylinder  tightly 

Are  uniform  in  thickness 

Have  a  high  degree  of 

resilience  and  come  back 

Make  a  Real  Saving  in  Your  Pressroom 

with 

KQrk-O-Wan 

BOTTOM  PRESS  BLANKETS 
for 

UNDERPACKINGS 

Our  Guarantee  “Satisfaction  or  Money  Refunded” 
backed  by  a  concern  established  in  1872 


Mall  Coupon  Today  and 
secure  sample,  more  In¬ 
formation  and  list  of 
satisfied  users. 


Behr-Manning,  Cork  Fibre  Prod.  DIt.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Tell  me  more  about  Kork-O-Tan  underpackings. 
I  want  to  save  money  in  my  pressroom. 


Name.. 

Paper.. 

City. . 

Title.... 
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